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BOOK' III. 



CHAP I. 

Of Words or JLanguagi in general* 

SECT. 

1 . Man JU ted to form articulatf 
Sounds, 

2, To make them ^/^«f of 
Ideas, 

3, 4. Te; mal^ gtmerd Signs » 

5. Words ultimately detiied 
from fuch as fignfy ienfihle 

Ideas, 

6. Dijlrihution, 

CHAP.- II. 

Of the Bignif cation of Words. 

jB E C T. 

J . Words are fenfihle Signs ne- 
ceffaryfor Communication, 
2, 3. fi^ords are the Jenfthle $igns 
of his Ideas nvho ufes them. 

4. -Words often fecretly referred; 
Firft^ to the Ideas in other 
Mens Minds, 

5. Secondly ^'76 the Realftj^ of 
Things. 

(}. Words hy Vfe readily excite 
Ideas* 



7. Words often vfed nuitbout 
Signification, f 

8. Their Significftiion ptrfeSly 
arbitrary. 

CHAP. III. 

Of gepermi Termu 

SECT. 

I. The great eft part of Words 
general. 
. 2> Fof^ e<very particular Thing 
to ha<ve a Name^ is impoj* 
fihle. 
Zj^ 4. AndufeJefs. ' ; 

5. What things bttve proper 
Names, 
6 — 8. Hoio general Words are 
made. 

9. General Natures are nothing 
hut ahftraB Ideas. 

10. Why the Genus is ordinarily 
made ufe of in Definitions. 

1 1 . General and Uninjerfai are 
Creatures of the Underftand- 
ing. 

12. AbftraB Ideas are th Bf 
• ^fences of the Genera and 

Species. 

13. They are the Workmanfiip of 
the Underfianding^ hut ha/ve 
their Foundation in the Simi* 
litud$ of Things, 



^he^ e b K ir E N^ T S/ 



14. Rac^ diftinSf ahfiraa Idea 

ir « ilifiin^ EJfence, 
t'5. Rtai akd^Ntmifud EJfenci, 

the Nam$ and Nominal 
Efftnce, 
. 17; Suf^fiUon^ that Sptdes 
art dtftinguifiied by their 
rtai Efimf, itfeUfs, 

18. Real and NoiHinai EJfenct 
thnfame infimfk Ideas and 
Modest . different in Suh" 

ft'aheet, 

19. Effemift ingeuefahU andtH' 
corruptrhie, 

20. Reaipitulationi 

» 

tfc rfi ttl ift A >ti iti A iti it -♦- -♦- *- -♦- -♦- * •*' -^W iti iti ith 

C H A P. lY. 
. Of the Ntm» •/j!mp/e Ideatl 

SECT. 

1. Names of fihkple Ideas » 
Modes, and Sinbfiartces^Ba*ve 
eaeb/oMethiiig pecuiiar^ 

2. Firji, Names of Jimp/e Ideas 
and ^Subfianeest intistiate 
real Exigence, 

3. Secondly^ Names of fimple 
Ideas and Modes Jignify ah 
*OH^s ' btfth real and n^i^ 
hal Bjffettce, 

4. Thirdly, Nakies effmple 
Ideas jmdefnahle, 

. 5« If all *were definable ^ it 
would be a. Procejs Ijsl mfi- 
fiitum. 
6* PThat a Definition is, 
J. ^Simple Ideas, fwhj unde* 
finable* 
8y 9. InfiahceSf Motien4 

10. U^ht, 

1 1 . Simple Ideasi *why utidefi-* 
nable further explained* 

iz, 13. The contrary Jhe^Med its 

complex Ideas by Inftanees 

of a Statue and Rainbo^w* 

1 4. The Names tf complex' Ideas 



ivhen to be made tntellhi^ 
ble by Words. 

15. Fourthly, Names of fimple 
Ideas leaf doubtful, 

16. Tifthhy, Simple Ideas have 
fenxj Jtfcetits in linea, prae* 
dicamentali. 

\y. Sixthly, Nantes of fintple 
Ideas, fiand fit Ideas not 
at all etrbitrary, 

* M * * ! » < ' ♦«» ♦ * t * ' t ' ♦ « » 4 < * ' > i^«|h»i^»^4'^ 

C H^A P. V. 

Of the Names of mixed Modes and 
Relations, 

SECT; 

>. They fiand fhr ahfirad 

Ideas as other general 

NameSi 

i. Fitfi, The Ideas they fiand 

for are made by the Unde - 

fianding, 

3. Secondly, made arbitrarily^ 
and tuithottt Patterns, 

4. How thrs is dont. 

5 . Evidently arbitrary^ in that 
the Idea is often before the 
ExifiencCi 

6. Infiances, Murther, Incefi^ 
Stabbing, 

jl , But ftfll fubfervienr t& thi 
End of Language i 

8. Whereof thh intranflatahle 
Words ofdiverfe Languages 

* t^e a Proof ' 

9. This fly enjos Species to be 
inadefor Commanication^ 

tOi il. In mixed Modes, it is thi 

Name that ties the Combim 

tuition together, and makes' 

it a SpecieSi . 

12. For the Original of mxed 

Modes, njoe look nofartbet 

jshan the Mind, ftuhich alfo 

fibenus them to be the Work* 

manfiip if the Vnderfiemd* 

A 3 ih 
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15. t^ih being nutie hy the 
IJnderfianding njoithout Pat- 
tems^Jhe'ws tffe Reafin nvhy 
they erefi compoundeil. 

14. Namet of mixed Msdes 
fiqnd always for their real 

EJfences. 

15. Why their Names are ufw 
■ . ^^{X g^f hefore their Ideas, 

16. Reafon of my being Jo large 
on this Subje^. 

CHAP. VI. 
Of the Names ofSubfances. 
SECT. 

1. The common Names of Sub' 
fences fend for Sorts, 

2. The Mj/ence of each Sort is 
^ the abftraS Idea, 

3. The nominal and real Ef- 
fence different. 

4—6. Nothing to effential Indi- 

'v/dkals, 
7 — 8. The nominal Effence bounds 
the Species, 
9. Nof the real Effence iiuUcb 

'we knonxi not, 
10. Not fubftantial Forms ^ 
, • tvhich uoe knowa lefs. 
. II. That the nominal Effence 
is that ^whereby iajc diftin^ 
guijh Species, farther e*vi' 
^ dent from Spirits, 

12. IV hereof there are probably 
numberlefs Species, 

13. The nominal Effence that 
of the Species, proved from 
Water and Ice, 

14— J 8. Difficulties againft a cer^ 
tain number ojf real Effen^ 
ces, 
19. Our ntmdnal Effences of 
Subftancesy not perfed Col' 
leSiions of Properties, 
21. But fuch a Colle&ion as 
our Namefandsfor. 



'. 22. Our ahjlraa Ideas af'i it 
us the Miafure ^f Species. 
Infiances in that of Man', 
23-. Species not diftingm/htd by 
Generation, 

24. Not by fubflantial Forms. 

25. The Specifick Effences are 
. . made by the Mind, . 

26. Therefore n)try various eind 
uncertain, 

27. But not fa etrbitrarily eu 
mixed Modes, . 

28. Though <very imperfeff, 

29. Which yet ferves for com- 

mon Contverfe. 

30. But makes federal Effences 
fgnifed by the fame Name, 

3 1 . The more general our Ideas 
are^ the more incompleat and 
partial they are* 

3^. This all eucommodated to 

the Endof Speech, 
33. Infances in CaJ/hartes, 
' 34. Men make the Species. /«* 
fiance Gold, 

35. Though Nature makes the 
Similitude, 

36. Jind continues it in the 
Races of things. 

37. Each abftraa Idea is an 

Effence* 

38. Genera i^ Species in or* 
der to naming, Infiauce, 
Watch. 

39. Species of artificial Things 
lefs confufedthan natural. 

-40, Jrtificial Things of MftinS 
Species, 

41. Subftances alom have fro-' 
per" Names. 

42. Difficulty to treat of Words 
vrith Words, 

43* 44* Infiance of mixed Modes in 

Ktneah and Niou ph. 
45,46. Inftances of Subfiances in 
Zahab. 
47., Their Ideas perfeff, and 
therefore various. 

48. 
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48. 7bhrtfdre to fix their Spectts^ 

a r^l Effettce is fuppofed. 

49. Which Sufpofition is of no 
uft, ^ 

• 50. Conclufion, 

c H K? vir: 

Of Particles. 

SECT. 

1. Particles comeS Parts , or 
nvhole Sentences together, 

2. in them confifts the Art of 
ivell fpeaksng. 

3, 4, They Jhew nuhat Relation 
the Mind gifves to its own 
Thoughts. 

5* Inftance in BaC^ 

6. Thii Matter hut lightly 
touched here. 

CHAP. VIII. 
OfJbfira^ andConcrete Terms. 

SECT. 

. I. Ahjlra& Terms mt pre£ca» 

hie one of another 9 and'mjhy. 
2. They Jhew the Difference of 

our ideas* 

CHAP IX. 

Of the imperfeaion of Words. 

SECT. 

. I. Words are ufed for record- 
ing and communicating our 
Thoughts, 
2-. Any Words *imll femn for 
recor£ng, 
' 3. Communication by Words^ 
Qtnl or Philofophical, 
4. The intferfeaion of Words is 
. . thi Douhtfulnefs of their Sig- 
nificatioH. 



5, Caufes of their imperfic* 
tion, 

6. The Names of mixed Modes 
doubtful. Firfi, Becauje the 
ideas they fiand for are fo 
complex, 

J. Secondly^ Becaufe they hawi 
no Standards, 

8. Propriety not a fujfident 
Itefnedy. 

9. The ^way of learning thefe 
NasneSi contributes alfo to 
their Douhtfulnefs, 

10. Hetke una*voidahle Obfcu» 
rity in'ancient Authors* 

12. Names of Subftances refers 
red^ Firft, to real Effences 
that cannot be kno*wn, 
131 14. SecondhfyTo co-exifting ^ua^ 
lities, ivhich are AnotAm but 
imperfe&ly, 

15. With this Imperfeaion they 
mayfervefor Civil, but not 
nvellfor Philofophical Ufcm 

16. inftance. Liquor ofNer<ves% 

17. infiancCy Gold, 

18. The Names offimple ideas 
the leafi donhtfuL 

19. And next to them Jtmpk 
Modes. 

20. The moft doubtful, are the 
Names of very compounded 
mixed Modes and Subftances. 

2 1 . Why this Imperfeaion char^ 
ged upon Words. 

22> 23. This Jhottld teach us Mode- 
ration, in impofing our onvn 
fenfe of old Authors, 
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CHAP. X. 

Of the Abufe of Words. 

S E C % 

I. Abufe of Words, 
2, 3. Firft, Words ijuifhou^ any, 

or iviehout clear Ideas. 
A 4 4. 
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4^ QuaJmU^ h^ harmng Namt 
before the Ideas the^ belong to* 

5. Sicotuily^ Vnfieadj Jpptication 
rf themp 

6, Ibirdl^. Jffeagd Obfcurity by 
tivrong application, 

7« Logifk and Ift/pHte ba^ mucb 

. contributed tfi. this. 
g. C4slling it SuitUty. 
' 9. This Learning <very little be* 
nefits Society. 

10. But deftreys the Infirisments 
of KmFwUdge and Communi' 
cation. 

11. jis u/eful as to confound the 
Stmnd of testers: 

12* l^his Art has perplexed Reli- 
gion and Jufiice, 

13. jind ought f^^ to pc^ for 
Learning* 

14. Fourthly ^ Takiftg tkem for 
Thingf, 

1 5 . htftance. in M^ter. 

16. ^his makes Errors lafiing. 

^J. fifthly y Setting then^ for 'what 

they cannot fignify. 
18. /^*^. putting them for the( real 

Ejence of Subftances. 
19* Hence nve. think en/ery Ckonge 

of our Idea in Subfia^ces not to 

change ihe Species. 
204 The Caufe of this Alufe^ a 

Suppojition of Nature^ s^ivor king 

al<ways regularly » 
21. This Aht^e contains two falfe 
^SuppoBtions. ^ ... 

22.^ Sixthly^ A Suppofition, that 

Words hofve a certain and 

evident Signification, 
2^, The Ends of Language^ Piffi, 

to cojwey our Ideas, 

24. Secondly^ To do it with ^ick* 
neJL ' 

25. Thirdly, Therewith to cowvey 
the Knowledge of Things* 

26. 31.. Bons) Mens Words fail in 
all thefts 



32. £irau i» Suhfiancu; 

33. Hvw, in Mpdis and Rela- 

34. Seventhly, Figuraii*pe Speech 
alfo an Abufe of Language. 



CHAP. XI. 

Of the Remedies of the foregoing 
ImperfeBions and^ Abufes. 

SECT. 

1. They are vsoorthfeeking.- 

2, Are not ia^. 

3. But yet neceffkry to Fhilo^ 
fophy. 

4. Mjufe of Wordsf the Ctsufi 
of great Errors. 

5, Obftinacy, 

6, And Wrangling, 

J. htftance Bat and^ Bird:' 
8. Firfi, Remedy tg ufe no 
Word ^without an Idea. 
•9. Secondly i Td ha<ve diftinB 
Ueat annexed ^0 them in 
Modes. 

n i<x And^£ftinS'4md confkt^' 
able in Subfiances, 
1 1 . Thirdly y Propriety,. • 
13. Fourthly, To make known 
their Meaning, 

13. . And ^hat^ thru Ways, ^ 

14. Firft, In fimpk Ideas by 
fynqnimfms. Terms or fhew* 
tng, 

15.. Secondly, Im mined Modes 
by Definition, 

" 16, Morality capable of Demon- 
firation, 

17. Definiiions cammakk miral 

Dijeourfes ekar. 
1 8; And is the, only Way, 
IJ9. Thirdly, hi SubfianceH by 
Jhewing and dtfimng, 
20, 21. Ideas- of the leading ^a- 
' lities of Subfiances are befi 
got byJhemiHf, 

■ 22. 
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22. The Ideas of their Fvwers left 2^. Ii9t eafy to he mad$fo. 

by Jhfmtm. 26. Fifthly, By Cdnftmi^ in their 

23. ARefieSioH on the Knowledge SignificiUien* 

. tfSpirifs^ %j. When the Fariation is /« he ex- 

24. Ideas alfo of Suhftances muft hi plained, 
conformable to things. 



BOOK IV. 



C H A p. L 

Of Knonuled^ in generah 
SECT. 

U Our Knowledge conmerfimt «- 
bout our Ideas. 

2. Knowledge is fhe Perception 
of tl^e Agreement or Bifagree^ 
mentoftnvo Ideas. ' 

3. ^bis Agreement four-fold, 

4. Firi.Ofldentity^orDiverfity. 

5. Secondly, Relation. 

6. 7brrdly, Of Co-exifience. 

■' y. Fourthly^ OfrealExiftence. 
8. Knonvledge aSual or- 'habi- 

Htal. 
g. Habitttol Knowledge two-fold, 

* * 

^Uyiif wrr iiiinitiiifi'"iif w v t^*** «***■» -.m,^* »c^i£^tJM. 

chap; ir. 

Of the Degrees efour Knowledge.. 

SECT. 
I« httuititfe* 

2. Demonftrattim* 

3. Depends on Proof tj. 

4. But notfo eafy. 

,5 . , Not wt/h^t pwiecedeni Doubt f, 
' 6. Notfo clear, 

7. Eaeb Step muft have intuitive 
Evidence, 

8. Hence the Miftake exprsecQg- 
nhis 8c praejcoaceffis. 

9. Demonftration not limited to 
^anttty. 



^0, 13, Why it has been fo tbougbtn 

14. SenfitiveKnovDledgeofpaT" 
ticular Epeiftence, 

15. Knowledge not ahwayscUar 
where the Ideas arefo. 

C H A P- m. 

Of the Extent of Human- Know- 

SECT. 

1. Fir ft. No farther than we 
have Ideas, 

2. Secondly, No farther thatt 
we can perceive the Agree* 
mint or Difagreement, 

3. 7hirdfyy Intuitive Know* 
ledge extends itfelf not to 
all the Relations of all our 
Ideas. 

4. Fourthly, Nor Demonflrn* 
tive KnoFwledge. 

5. Fifthly, Senfitive Know-- 
ledge narrower than either,, 

6. Sixthly, Our Knowledge 
therefore narrower those 
our Ideas, 

7. How fitr our Knowldj 
reaches. 

8. Firft, Our Knowledge of 
Identity and Diverjity, as 

far as our Ideas, 

9. Secondly, Of Co exiftence a 
very litth way. 
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lb. Bicaufe the CofmeSiton he* 
• • t4veep tnoft fimfle Ideas in 
utiktunvrt, 
i 1 , £jpecial/y offecmiary ^aa'- 
tiUes, ' ^ 

12, 14. And farther^ hecaufe all 
ConneSifm bet*ween any Se* 
totdAty and Primary ^ua* 
lities is undif cover able, 
1 5 . Of Repugnancy to co-exift, 
larger, 
, 16. OftheCo^exftienceofPofw- 
' ers a 'very little 'way, 

17. Of the Spirits yet narrower, 

18. thirdly, Of other Relations 
itisnoteaj^tofayhonjofar. 

• Moralitycapable of Demon" 
firation, 
' 19. Tivo things home made mo» 
ral Ideas thought uncapable 
of' Dtmonftration, ^heir 
,, '^CompUxednefs,andnjuantof 
" fenfible Reprefentations, 
20. Remedies of theft Difficult 
ties. 
. z\, fjottrtbly^bf rial Exigence T 
ijue hafve no inttdtime Knonv* 
• ledge of our o^wn ; demonftra' 
ti've of God^s ; fenfible tf 
fomefemi other things. 

22. Our Ignorance great. 

23. Firf^OneCaufeofitnuant 
of ideas t either juch as nne 

hwve no Conception of orfucb 
as particularly loe have not. 

24. Becaufe of their Remote^ 
nefs, or, 

25. Becau/eof their Minutenefi. 

26. Henre no Science of Indies. 
2'j.MtichlefsofSpirifs, 

28. Secondly, Want of a difco- 
'Venule Conne^ioft betiMeen 
Ideas fwe have, 

29. Inftances. ,; 

30. Ihirdly^ Want of tracing 
our Ideas, 

31. Extent in rejpfS of Uni' 
*verfaiity. 



CHAP. iV. 

Of the MeetUty of our KuvwUdgi. 

S E C T. 

1. ObjeSion, Knowoled^e placid 
in hkas may ^ht.. all bat^ 
Vifion, 

2, 3. Anfwer^ not fo^ msbiri 
ideas agree ivith Things. 
4,. As Firfl^ allfmple Ideas do. 

5. Secondly, all complex Iduu 
excepted* ■ - - • 

6. Hence the Reality ofmathe* 
matical'Knonvledge. 

7. And of moral. 

8. Exiflente not rehired /# 
malu it real, 

9. lior nvill it be Ufs true or 
certain^ becaufe moral Ideas 
are of our own making and 
naming, 

10. Mifnaming eUfturbs not tbi 
Certainty of the Knowledge* 

11. Ideas of Subfiances hafve 
their Archetypes without mSm 

12. So ffir as 4hiy ^g^^t '^ > '^ 
tbofe^ fqfar our Knowledge 
conarmngthf mis. real, 

1 3 . /« our Enquiries,abouf Sub" 
fiances, nue mufl^ confidir 

Ideas, and not icqnfiHe our 
Thoughts to Nitfnes or Species 
fuppfi^fetout by fijmes. 
14, 17. OtjeSion^again/i a Change* 
ling being foiiteihing be' 

tweeri'0 M^ ^^ ^^J^» 
anjio&ed,- 
18. Recapiiuldtion. 

m 

:, .c H A P V. 

Of Truth in general. 

SECT. 
.1. What Truth is. . 

2. A right joitting, or fepara^ 

ting 
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ting '$/ Signs, i. C. li^fM or 
Words. 

3. Whch make mental or vet' 
bdl Prvpofitivns, 

4. Mental Propofitions are nfery 
bard to he treated of, 

;5. Being nothing hiU the join^ 
ing or feparating Ideas tvith^ 
out Words. 

6. When mental Propofitions 
contain real Truth. and 
*vohen <verha(, • 

7. Ohjedion< avainft n)erhal / 
Truth, that thus it may all 
he chimerical, 

8. Anfiwered^ real Truth is 
about Ideas agreeing to 
Things. 

9. Falfiood is the .joining of 
Nwnes otherwi/e than "their 

, Ideas agree, . 

10. General Proportions to he 
treated of more at large, 

11. Moral and Metaphyjicol 
Truths ... 

i>iifcMi>ii^'* iiiiifci>i>i^i(<iiiii>ti<litiili I 

CHAP. VI. 

« 

Of wuverfal Propofitions , their 
Tttt(b and Certainty, 

SECT. 

1. Treating of Words neceffary 
to Knowledge, 

2. General Truths hardly to he 
underftood, hut on verbal 
Propofitions, 

3. Certainty twofold, of Truth 
and of Knowledge. 

A. iVi? Propofition can he known 
to he true, where the Ejfence 
of each Species mentioned it 
not known, 

^, This , mare particularly eon* 
cerns Suhftances, 

6. The Truth of few itni*verfal 



Propofitions concerning Sub' 
. fiances, is to be known, 

7. BecaufeCo-ex/fience of Ideas 
. infew Cafes is to be known, 
8, 9. Iftfiance in Gold. 

^ !©• As far as any fucb Co-ese- 
iftence can he inonvn, fofar 
uninserfal Propofitions nuty 
be certain. But this will go 
but a little Way, hecaufe. 

U, 12. The !^alities which make 
our complex Ideas of Sub' 
fiances f depend, mofily on ex-* 
temal, remote^ imd smper-- 
ceived Cdufes. 
1 3. Judgment may reach far^ 
ther, hut that is not Know* 
ledge. 

. 14. What is re^uifite for' ostr 
Knowledge of^ubfiances, 

15. Whiiftour Ideas of Suhfiances 
conteHn not their reed Gw- 

fiitutions^ we can make hut 
few general certain Propo- 
fitions concerning them. 

1 6. Wherein lies, the general 
Certainty of Propofitions. 

CHAP. Vll. 

Of Maxims. 

SB C T. 

I. They are Self e*vident, 
%, Wherein that Self evidence 
confifts, 

3, Self-evidence not peculiar to 
received Axioms. 

4. Firft, Ai to Identity and Di- 
ver fity, all Propofitions are 
equally f elf evident. ' 

' 5. Secondly, In Co^exifience voe 

herve fevo felf evident Pro^ 

pofitions. 

6, Thirdly, In other Jtelations 

we meiy have, 7. 
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Jfi f§Mrthfy^ CaHcihting real 

Sxift^kcif W bantt none* 
<S* ^heje Axioms ek net much 
injinenct mr other Kno^-W" 
ledge. « 
f.9. Firfty Becnufw^ tiey aro not 

the Truths *wefirft Itnenx}, 
KX ^ondhfr Beemt/e on them 
. the other Parts of ow Knava^ 
ledgo do not doptnd, 
I U IVhai yfr thefo general 

Maxims hm/oe^, 
Ijl* Maxism, if cafo ht not ta^ 
. ken in tko uf^ of Wofds^ may 
fron)e ContradtBiom^ - 
15. InfianeeinMiBciiUttt, 
14, 7ie^ pro*w not. the Exifence 

of Things ^without- as. 
1*^.. Their Afpliceuion dangirous 

ahostt Cotnflex Ideas. 
tSf 18. htft^uscoin Man. 
L9« LktU uft^ of tistfe Maxims 
. in Proo/j'^ njuhoro <W€ ha'vo 
cloao amddiftin& Ideas* , 
20. Their 1^0 denegemis where 
ossr Ideas articonfyfed. ^ 



ti. Thitdi^, Ufing Words '^dri' 
^^fly» i^ trifling with them. 

12. Marks of *verhal Propofl^ 
tions. Firfii P^esStation iti 
abftraa, 

13. Secondlf^ A fart ef the 
Definition fnSeatgi dfasi^ 
Term. 



CHAP. 



IX. 



Of our Knowledge ofExifiencei 

SECT. 

t. General urtainProipofitiM 

conterningynat^'Exifiiesee. 
2. A three-fold Kna^wledge of 
Exijlenco. 
. .3. Ofir KstowMge ofokrowst 
Exiftence is htniti%n% 



Of 
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c H A p; vni. 

Cfttifiing Propofitions. 

SECT. • 

1. Some Propofitions brin^, Ho'. 
Increa/e to our Kfurwled^. 
2, }' As^ Flrjf, Identicals tropo^ 
fit ions. 

4. Secondijy. fFhen a Part of 
any tomflex Idea it predicated 
of the if hole. 

5. As part of the Definition of 
the Term defined. 

6* Infiance^ Man and Palfry* 
7. For this teaches hut the^Sig' 

nification of Words. 
%.. But not real Knowledge^ 
9. General Propofitions concern- 
ing SuhfianceSf are often tri- 
fling. 
10, And why. 



CHAP. X. 

Mnowh^o of tbt Exifimi 
ofaQO D. 

T. 



SEC 
^ 'l. We aiTe eifahh of kno^ittg 

eer.tmnly\ that thire is d • 
G O D. 
2. Man knows that to himfelf 

is. 
.^. He knows alfii thsft nothing 
cannot produce a BeinzJhere- 
fore fometbing, Etemak 
^.. j^ That eternal Being m^ft bt 
mofi po'werfnl^ 
5;. And mofi knowing, 
6, And therefore G O li'. 
.^ 7 . Our Idea of a mofi perfeB 
Beingi not thefole- PrOofof 
a GOD. 
8. Somethingfrom Eternity j 
g. Two Sorts of Beings^ Cogi- 
tati*ve and Incogitatia/e, 
II> 12. Therefore there has SteM 
" * em eternal Wi/dom, 
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^3. Whsfher moieri^l irm. 

14. Not materigi^ Ftrft^ be* 
tariff 4«»ery Particlt of 
Maiter is not <ogitativs. 

15. Secondly, One Particie «- 
Jo^e of Matter, cannot be 
cogifati'Vf. 

16. IkirMy, A Syfim tfinco- 
gH^we Matter cdmtot be 
cogitative, 

17. Whether in M<>^ion or at 
Jtefi, 

f3» .I9« Matter not 0-etimal njiiitb 
an eternal Mjnd, 

C H A P XL 

P/the Knowledge of the Exifience 
of other Things , 

' SECT. 

I*. Is to be had onfy by Sen/a* 
iion, 

2. Injiancei Whitenifs of ibis 
Paper. 

3. Tbis^ tho not fo certain as 
Demonfiration^ yet may be 
called Knoivledge^ and 
proves the Exifience of 
'Things lAjithouf us, 

4. Firfi, becaif/e ive cannot 
have them hut by the Inlet 
of the Senfes* 

5. Becaufe an Idea from aQuat 
Senjation, and another from 
I/Umorjy are very difiin^ 
Perceptions. 

6. Thirdly^ Pleafure or Pain^ 
'which accompanies aSlual 
oenjation, accompanies not 
the returning of thofe Ideas 
viithut the external Ob- 

7. Fourthly, Our Senfes ajjsfi 
V ' one another s Teflimony of 

the Exifience of outvsard 
"things, 

s 



J. '7his yCerttfiu^ iJr ets piai eu. 

9ur Condefixm needs. 
9. But reaches no farther thorn 

' aSual Semfation^ 
10. Folfy t§ expea Demonftrmion 

in every thing* 
I<l. Pe^ Esci fence is known by 
memory. 

12. The Exifience of Spirits not 
Asuwatle* . 

13. Particular Propofitions rw- 
coming Exifience^ are know^ 
atk. • 

14. And general Propofitions con-' 
tend^ elifirA& ideas* 
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CHAP 2ai. ■ 

Of the hnprovement ^ our Kflow^ 
ledge. 

SECT. 

1 . Kno^ige is not from Max-- 
ims, 

t. The Occafion of that Opinion. 

3. But from the comparing clear 
anddifiinB Ideas, 

4. Dangerous to build upon prt' 
carious Principles. 

5. This no certain vwy to Truth. 

6. But to compare clear com^ 
^ pleat Ideas under fieady 

Names, 

7. The true Method of advancing 
KnovjledgCf is by confidering 
our abfiraS Ideas, 

S. By vihich Morality alfo may 

be made clearer. 
9. But Knovjledge of Bodies is 

to be improved only by Expe^ 

rie'/iee, ; 

10. This may procure us Conve* 
nienccy not Science, ' 

1 1 . ff^e are fitted for moral 
KnoviUdge^ and natural Im^ 
provcmpitu 

J 2. But 
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12. Buf mufi he^are $/ Hjf^- 
thefis and nurong Principle^ 

1 3. 7be trui ufe ofHjfothefes, 

14. Clear and SflinS Idiat 
fjuitb fettUd Names^ and ih^ 
finding of tbofe nuhich fljtnu 
their Agreement or Difagree- 
ment, are the nuayt t9 en^ 
large our KnotwUdge, 

15. MathematUks an Inftance of 
• ■ it. 

A ■*■ A -^L M ■*■ .». A. A A jfc. A. ■*. *■ ^*. ■*■ *^ -*- A A A fu 

C H A P. XIII. ' 

Some other Confideratiens conaming 

our Knowledge. 

SECT. ^ 

1 . Our Knowledge partly wtcef* 
farjy partly ^voluntary. 

2. ^he AfpHicaHon voluntary \ 
hut njne know as things are^ 
not as we pleafe. 

}• Inftances in Number* 

CHAP. XIV. 
Of Judgment. 

SpCT. 

|, Our Knonulidge heing fiort^ 

*we nvant fomething elje, 
2. What ufe to be made of this 

twilight Eftate. 
'^* Jttdgment fupplies the Want 

of Knotjoledge. 
4. Judgment is the prefumng 
^ things to be fo^ without' per^ 

ceiwng it. 

« 
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C H A P. XV. 

Of Probability. 

SECT. 

I. Probability is the Appear* 
ance of AgreemM upon falU' 
hk Proofs. 



« 

2. // is to fupply thi wapt of 
Knowledge, 

3. Being that *which makes us 
prefume things to be true^ be-r 
fore njoe kno*w them to befi.'^ 

4. The Grounds of Probability 
are two; Conformity *with 
our own Experience ^ or thi 
Teftimony of others . Experi-^ 
ence. 

5. In thfSf all the Agreements, 
pro and con^ ougbt to be 
examined^ before *we come, to m 
Judgment. 

6. They being capable of great 
Variety. 

^fcj^A J^jfc^^A^C ^ ^ [^ It ^ ^ ^ r% It ^ i fc^te 

• • • ' « I * 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of the Degree of AJint. 

SPCT. 

I. Our Affent ought to be regular 
ted by the Grounds of PrO" 
bability. 

^. The/e cmmot always be all 
aBuatt$ in fiew^ and then 
we' mu/l content ourfehues 
nuith the Remembrance thai 
^e once fanu Ground for fuch 
a Degree of Affent. 

3. The ill Conjequence of this, 
if our former Judgment Avere 
not rightly made. 

4. The right ufe of it is mu- 
tual Charity and Forbear- 
ance. 

5. Probability is either of Mai- 
ter of Faflor Speculation. 

6. The concurrent Experience 
of all^ other Men with ours, 
produces AJfurance approach- 
ing to Knonfcledge. 

7. Unqueftionable Teftimony and 
Experience^ for the moft part 
produce Confidence. 

8. Fair Teftimony^ a^ the Na- 
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iur0 of iht T/hing indifferent, 
produces alfo confident Belief* 

9. Experience and Teftimonies 
claflnng, injinitefy nfory the 
Degrees of Probability*. 

lo* Traditional Tefiimonies^ the 
farther removed^ the lefs 
their Proof 

11. Yet Hijiory is of great Vfei 

12. In. things 'which Senfe can^ 
• not Sfoveti Analogy is the 

great Rule of Probability. 

13. One Cafe nvhere contrary 
Experience lejfens not the 
Teftimony. 

14. The bare TtfUnumy of Reve- 
lation is the higbeft Cer* 
tainty, 

CHAP. XVII. 
Of Reafon, 

SECT. 
.1. Various fignifcafions of (be 

' nvord Reafon* 
.^. Wherein Reafoning eonfifs. 
3. Its four Parts, 
^. Syllogifm not the great /«• 

ftrument of Reafon, 

5. Helps little in Desnonflrati^n, 
lefs in Probability, 

6. Semjes not to increafe our 
• Knennledge, but fence nuith it, 

7. Other Helps fhouU be fought, 

8. We reafon about Particulars, 

9. Firft^ Reafon fails us for 
Want of Ideas, 

10. Secondly^ Becaufe of obfcnre 
and imperfeH • Ideas, 

11. Thirdly t tor *tvant of inter* 
mediate Ideat. 

12. Fourthly t Becaufe of fwrong 
' Principles, ' 

13. Fifthfy^ Becaufe^ of doubtful 
Terms, 

|i^. Onr bigheft Degree ofKnonv,, 



ledge is intuitive, nwthini 
reafoning* 
I J. The next is Demonflration by 
reafining, 

16. To . fupply the Narro'wneft 
of thiSf *we ha-ve nothing out 
Judgment upon probable' Rea* 

foning, 

1 7 . Intuitio^, Demon^ratiopt Judg* 
ment, 

18. Confefuences of Words ^ and 
Confequences of Ideas, 

19. Fo^r Sorts of Arguments: 
Firft^ Ad Vcrccundiaxn. 

10. Secondly^ Ad Ignorantiain* 
2i« Thirdly^ Ad Hominem. 

22. Fourthly^ Ad Judicium. 

23. Abonje^ contrary^ and accord- 
ing to Riafon, 

24. Reafon and Fafth not epp§' 
fte. 

^n^wwwwww^n^wnriF^F^wnrnfWw 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Faith and Riafon^ and their 
diflin^ Pro^in(ee, 

SECT., 

1 . Nec^fivy to kno'w their Borne* 

daries, 
Z, Faith and Reafon nvhat, as 
contra-diftinguifhed, 

3. No mnu fimple Idea can be 
conveyed by traditional Re* 
relation, 

4. Traditional Revelation may 
make us knovu Propofitions 
iuowable alfo by Reafon, but 
not *ivith the Jame Certainty 
thitt Reafon doth, 

5. Revelation cannot be admit* 
' ted againjt the clear Evi- 
dence of Reafon, 

• 6. Traditioned Revelation much 

lefs, 
7. Things abov0 Reafon^ 
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8. dr not contfary to ReafoHf 
if renjealedf are Matter of 
Faith. 

9. Revelation in Matters^ 
where Reafon cannot judge ^ 
or hut frohahijt ought to he 
hearkened to, 

10. In Matters *where. Reafon 
tan afford certain ICnoW' 
Udge that is to be hearkened ' 
to. 

11. If the Boundaries he not fet 
hetween Faith and Reafon^ 
no Enthufiafm, or Extrava- 
gancy in Reiigion^ can le 
contradiSed* 



CHAP. XX, 

Ofvurong Affentp or Error* 



CHAP. XiX. 
Of Enthufiajm. 

SECT. 

1 . Love of Truth neceffary, 

2. 4 Porvuardnefs to dilate ^ 
ivhence. 

3. Force of Enthufiafm, 

4. Reafoii and Revelation. 

5. Riff of Enthnfiafm. 
6, 7. Enthufijofm. 

8, 9. Enthujtafm mfiakenfor Sm- 
ing and Feeling. 
lO. EnthujSafm, how to he difco- 



SECT. 

1. Castas of Error. 

2. F#r^, H'ant of Proofs. 

3. Obj. Whatfl>all heeome of 
thofe 'who want them, an^ 
fvoered. 

4. Feofh hindered fhm En- 

5. Secondly, Want of Skill f 

6. thirdly. Want of WiH to 
ufe them, 

7. Fourthly, Wrong Meafures 
of Probability \ vshereof, 

8—10. Firft, Doubtful Propbjiti^ 
ons taken for Princifies. 

1 1 . Secondly, received Hypothefis. 

1 2, Thirdly, Predominant Paf- 
Jions. 

13,* The Means of evading Pro^ 
habilities. Firft, Sufpffed 
Fallacy, ^ 

14. Secondly, Suppdfed Arfft- 
mentsfrom the contrary. 

15. What Probabilities deter* 
mine the Afftnt. 

l6.- Where it is in our Povstr 

to fufpend it. 
17. Fourthly, Authority. 
18.. Men not info many Errors 

as is imagined. 



vered. ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

11. Enthujtafm fails of Evi- ♦*♦♦♦*♦♦♦*♦*♦•♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦ 



CHAP. XXI. 

Divifion of the Sciences, 



donee, that the Propofition is 
from GOD. 

12. Firmnefs of Perfuafiouf no 
Proof that any Propofition is S E C T. 

from GOD. I. Three forts. 

1 3. Ught in the Mnd, 'what. ' 

14. Revelation mufi be judged 
by Reafon. 

15. Belief no Proof, of Revela^ 
tion. 



z. Firfi, Phyfica. 

3. SecondlyyPxtl^tm. 

4. Thirdly^ SH/u/or#xif. 

5. This is the firfi Divifion of 
the Object of Knowledge. 

OF 
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Human Underftanding* 

BOOK III. 

C H A P. 1. 

Of Words ^ or Language in GeHerdU ■'■ 

§. I. D havingdeHgnedManfora 

ciableCreature.raadehininot Man -Jittei 

ily with an Inclination, and i" /"^^ c'fi- 

idcr a Neceffity to have Fel- ''"^^ SaunJn 

wfliip with thofe of his own- 

Kii» :d him alfo with Language which was to b^ 

jthe gr«at Inllrument, and contmoh Tye of Society. Man 

therefore had^by Nature his Organs fo falhionedt as to be fit la 

fr«me ariUulaie SaimdSy which we call Words. But this was not 

enough to produce Language; for Parrots, and feveral other 

Birds, will be taught to malce articulate Sounds diftindt enough^ 

which yet, by no means^ are cap^bje of Language; 

§. 2. Befidcs articulate Sounds therefore, it »■■ ■ ,^ 
ivas farther neceiTary, that he fliould be abh to Slpniefldeasi 
jifi theft Stuttds, as Signs of internal Conceptions; and ^ ■. 
to make them ftand as Marks for the Ideas within his pwn 
Mind^ whereby they might be made known to others^ and the 
Thoughts of Men s Minds be conveyed from one to another. 

§. 3. But neither wa3 this fufGcient to make er ■ t 
Words fo ufefal as they ought to be. It is not, ^^/ "s^Z^f" 
enough for the Perfection of Language, that ™' , 

Sounds can be made Signs of Ideas, unlcfs thofe. 5^nt can bs 
fo made ufe of^ as la comprehend feviral particular Tlnngs: 
Eor the Multiplication of Words wQuld have perplexed their 
Ufe, had ^very particular thing need of 2 diftinil Name to be' 
Voi.IL B fignifieJ 
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a Words, or Language in General. 

fignified by. To remedy this Inconvenience, Language had 
yet a fartner Improvement in the Ufe of general Terms, 
whereby one Word was made to mark a Multitude of parti--^ 
cular £«xiftences : Which advantageous ufe of Sounds was 
obtained only by the Difference ot the Ideas they were made 
Signs of. X bofe Names becoming general, which are made 
to ftand for general Ideas^ and thofe remaining particular, where 
the Ideas they are ufed for are particular. 
er L ^'4' Brides thefe Names which fland for 

nerJ Itrnf" ^^^''^' ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^fov^9 which Men make 
^ ' ufe of, not toiignify any Idea^ but the want or 

abfence of fome Ideas fimple or complex, or all Ideas toge- 
ther; fuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Englilh, Ignarana 
and Barrennefs, All which negative or privative Words, can- 
not be faid properly to belong to, or fignify no Ideas : for then 
they would be perfectly infignificant Sounds : But they relate 
to pofitivcf Ideas^ and fignify their Abience. 

rwr J I • §• 5* " ^^y ^^^o '^^^ "s * '^^^'^ towards the 
piateh derinjed Original of all our Notions and Knowledge, if 
from fuch as ^^ remark, how great a Dependance our H^crdk 
fignify fenjibk bave on common fenfible /fik^ \ and how thofe 
Ideas. which are made ufe of to fland for A<!^ions and 

Notions quite removed from Senfe, hopue their 
rife from thence^ and from obvious fen/Me Ideas, are tranj" 
ferred to more ahftrufe Significations^ and made to ftand for 
Ideas that tome not under the Cognizance of our Senfes ; v» 
jf. to Imagine,^ Apprehend^ Comprehend^ Adhere^ Conceitfe^ Ik" 
JliU^ Difguji^ Dtjiurbance^ TranquilUiy^ tftf. arc all Words 
taken from the Operations of fenfible Things, and applied to 
certain Modes of Thinking. Spirit^ in its primary Signifi- 
cation is Breath ; Angela a Mefienger : And I doubt not, but 
if we could trace them to their Sources, we (houid find, in. alt 
Languages, the Names which ftand for Things that fall not 
under our Senfes, to have had ^heir firft rife from fenfible 
Ideas. By which we may give fome kind of guefs, what kind 
of Notions they were, and whence derived, which filled their 
Minds, who were the firfl Beginners of Languages ; and how 
Nature, even in the naming of Things, unawares fuggefted to 
Men the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge : 
Whilft to give Names, that might make known to others any 
Operations they felt in themfelves, or any other Ideas^ that 
came not linder their Senfes, they were fain to borrow Words 
from ordinary known Ideas^ of Senfation, by that means to 
make others the more cafily to conceive thofe Operations they 

cxpc« 
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^xpenmented in themfelves, which made no outward fehfible 
Appearances ; and then when they had got known and 
kgreed Names^ to fignify thofe internal Operations of theii: 
own Minds, they were fufficiently furniflifed to make known 
by Words, all their other Idicn j fince they could confift of 
nothing, but either of outward fenfible Perceptions, or of the 
inwai*^ Operations of their Minds aboiit them ; we having^ a^ 
has been proved, no Ideas at all, but what originally come ei- 
ther from fenfible Objefts without, or what we feel within 
ourfelves, from the inward Workings of our own Spirits, of 
which we are confcious to ourfelves within, 

•§. 6 But to underftand better the Ufe aild 
Force of LanguagiS, as fubftrvient to InftruSion DifttibuHoni 
and Knowledge, it will be convenient to confider, ^ 

Firft, To what it is that Names ^ in the ufe of Language^ are im^ 
mediately applied. 

Secondly^ Since all ^except proper) Nathfes arc general, and 
fo ftand not particularly for this or that fingle Thing; but f<Jr 
Sorts and Ranks of Things ; it will be neceflafy to confider, 
in the next Place, what the Sorts and Kinds,'^or, if you rather 
like the Latin Names, what the Species and Genera of Things 
are j wherein they confift ; and how they come to oe made, 
Thefe being (as they odght) well looked into, we fliall the 
better come to find the right ufe of Words ; the natural Ad- 
vantages and Defefls of Language ; and the Remedies that 
ought to be ufedj to avoid the Inconveniencies of Obfcurity of 
Uncertainty in the Signification of Wordsj without which, it 
is ipipoffible to difcourfe with any Clearnefs, or Order, con- 
cerning Knowledge : Which being converfilnt about Propofi- 
tipns, and thpfe moft commonly univerfal ones^ has greater 
Connexion with Words, than perhaps is fufpefted. 

Thefe Confiderations therefore, fliall be the flatter of the 
following Chapter^i 
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4 T^he Signification of Words;* 

C H A P. IL 

Of the Signification of Words. 

tf d §• ?• TV yf'^^y ^^ ^^ \i^^t, great Variety 

fenfibk ^ Shns 1^1 ^^ Thoughts, and fuch, from- 

neceffary for which others, as well as himfelf,, 

Communica- might receive Profit and Delight; yet they 
tion. are all within his own Breaft^ invifible, and 

hidden from others, nor can of themfelves be 
made appear. The Comfort and Advantage of Society, not 
being to be had without Communication of Thoughts, it was 
neceflary, that Man, fhould find out fome external fenfible 
Signs, whereby thofe invifible Ideas^ which his Thoughts are 
made up of, might be made known to others. For this 
purpofe, nothing was fo fit^ either for Pknty, or Quicknefs^ 
as thofe articulate Sounds, which^ with fo much £afe and 
Variety, he found himfelf able to make. Thus we may 
conceive how Words^ which were by Nature lb well adapted 
to that purpofe, come to be made ufe of by Men,. 2,^thi Signs 
cf their Ideas ; not by any natural Connection, that there is 
between particular articulate Sounds and certain JdeaSy for then 
there would be but one Language amongft all Men j but by 
a voluntary Irripofition, whereby fuch a Word is made ar- 
bitrarily the Mark of fuch an Idea. The Ufe then of Words, 
is to be fenfible Marks of Ideas ; and the Ideas they ftand for, 
are their proper and immediate Signification. 

7j^ V L §^^' ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ °^ ^^^^^ Marks, be- 
MhleBi' f ^'"S either to record their own Thoughts for 
bis\LJ^Zho ^^^ Affiriance of their own Memory ; or, as it 
ufes theni. were, to bring out their Ideas^ and ' lay them 

before the view of others; Words^ in their pri- 
mary or immediate Signification^ Jland for nothings but the Ideas in 
the Mind of him that ufes them^ how iniperfedtly foever, or 
carelefly thofe Ideas are collected from the Things, which 
they are fuppofed to reprefent. When a Man fpeaks to ano- 
ther, it is that he may be underftood ; and the end of Speech 
is, that thofe Sounds, as Marks, may make known his Idea$ 
to the Hearer. That then which .Words are Marks of, arc 
the Ideas of the Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, as 
Marks^ immediately to any thing elfe, but the IdeaSy that he 

I himfelf 
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Tiimfelf hath. For this would be to make them Signs of his 
own Conceptions, and yet apply them to other Ideas ; which 
would be to make them Signs, and not Signs of his Ideas at 
the fame time ; and fo in effeft, to have no Signification at 
all. Words being voluntary Signs, they cannot be voluntary 
Signs impofed by him on Things he knows not. That would 
be to 'make them Signs of nothing. Sounds without Signifi- 
cation. A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of 
Qualities in things, or of Conceptions in the Mind of ano- 
ther, whereof he has none in his own- ■ Until he has fome 
Idias of his own, he cannot fuppofe them to correfpond with 
the Conceptions of another Man ; nor can he ufe any Signs 
for them : For thus they would be the Signs of he knows not 
what, which is in Truth, to be the Signs of nothing. But when 
he reprefents to himfelf other Men's Ideas^ by fonie of his 
own, if he confent to give them the fame Names, that other 
Men do, 'tis ftill to his own Ideas ; to Ideas that he has, and 
aot to Id^as that the has not. 

§t. 3. This is fo neceffary in the Ufe of Lan- m: j x 
guage, that in this refpeft, the Knowing, and ^ >7^ ^o^^ ^ 
the Jgnorant; the Learned and Unlearned, hisl^aJ^F^ho 
tife *he Words they fpeak (with any meaning) ufes^hem, 
all alike. They, in every Man^s Mouthy Jiand 
for the Ideas he has^ and which he would exprefs by them* 
A Child having taken Notice of nothing in the Metal he 
hears called Gold, but the bright Ihining yellow Colour, he 
applies the Word Gold only to his own Idea of tliat Colour, 
and nothing elfe ; and therefore calls the fame Colour in a 
peacock's Tail^ Gold,. Another that hath better obfervcd, 
adds to /hinjng yellow, great Weight; and then the Sound 
Gold^ when he ufes it, ftands for a complex Idea of a fhining 
Yeljow and very weighty Subftance^ Another adds to thofe 
Qualities, Fufibjlity .: Apd then the Word Gold to him fig- 
nifies a Body, bright., yellow, fufible, and very heavy. Ano-, 
ther adds Malleability. Each of thefe ufes equally the Word 
Gold, when they haye Occafion to exprefs the Idea, which 
they have applied it to : But it is evident that each can apply 
it only to his own Idea ; nor can he make i^ ftand, as a Sign 
of fuch a complex Idea^ as be has not^ 

§. 4* But tho' Words, .as they arp ufed by fTords often 
Me/i, can properly and wnm^ediately fignify furetly refer- 
notbii)g but the Ideas<^ that are in the Mind of r'd.Firftytothe 
the Speaker; yet they in thejr Thoughts give Ideas in other 
ihcn> a ftcret Reference to two other Things. ^^^^ Minds. 

B 3 FirJI, 
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Firffi, They fuppofe ihitr Words to be Marks of ihi Ideas Y> 
the Minds alfo of other Merty with whom they communicate : For 
elfe they fhould talk in vain, and could not be underftood, if 
the Sounds they applied to one Idea^ were fucbf as by the 
Hearer were applied to another, which is to fpeak two Lan;« 
giiagcs. But in this. Men ftand not ufually to e^^amine, whe- 
ther the Idea they and thofe they difcourfe with haye in their 
Minds, be the fame : But think it enough, that they ufe the 
Word, a5 they imagine, in the common Acceptation of that 
Language j in which they fuppofe, that the Idea they make it 
a Sign of, is precifely the fame, to which the Underftanding 
Men of that Country apply that Name. 

§. 5. Secondly^ Becayfe 3/f» would not h^ 

^'^^diy* ^9 thought to talk harfly of their own Imaginations* 
t^e Reality of ^^^ ^f Things as really they are ; therefore they 
-'^'»^^- f^pgn fuppofe their Words to fland alfo for the Re^ 

ality of Tilings. But this relating more particularly t6 Subftan-*' 
CCS, and their Name^, as perhaps the former does to fimple 
Ideas and Modes, we ftall fpeak of thefe t\A^o different ways of 
applying Words more at large, when we come to treat of thi$ 
Names of mixed Modes and Subftances, in particular: Tho' 
give me leave here to fay, that it is a perverting the ufe of 
Words, and brings unavoidable Obfcurity and Confufion intQ 
their Signification, whenever we make them ftand for any 
thing, bu^ thofe Ideas we have in our oWn Minds. 

§.6. Concerning Words alfo, it is farther tcr 

Words by ufe y^^ confidered : /V'ij;^, That they being imme- 

Idcas ^"""^^ diately the, Signs of Men's /d^^ij; and, by that 
r ^ means, the Inftruments whereby Men commu- 

nicate thejr Conceptions, and exprefs to one another thofe 
Thoughts and Imaginations, they have within their own Breafts^^ 
there comes by confiant ufe^ to be fuch a Connexion between cer-- 
iain Sounds j and the Ideas they fland for ^ that the Names 
heard', almoft as readily excite certain ideas^ as if the Objeftd 
themfelves, which are apt to produce them, did aSually aflPeA 
the Senfes. Which is manifeftly fo in all obvious fenfible 
Qualities ; and in all Subftances, that frequently and familiarly 
occur to U8. 

W d ft §• 7' ^^^^^4h^ That though the proper and im- 

ufed ^ Without "^^^^tc Signification of Words, are Ideas in the 
Signification* ' Mind of the Speaker ; yet becaufe by familiar 

ufe from our Cradles, we come to learn certain 
articulate Sounds very perfeftly, and have them readily oii 
bur Tongues, and always at hand in our Memories 1 but yet 
'"■ ' •'•?' ■' ■' '• • ■ ar<j 
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are not always careful to examine, or fettle their Significations 
perfedly, it often happens that Men^ even when they would 
apply themrefves to an attentive Confideration, Ao fet their 
thoughts more on Worii than Things, Nay, becaufe Words are 
imany of them learned before the Ideai are known for which 
they^ftand: Therefore fome, not only Children, but Men, 
fpea£ feveral Words, no otherwife than Parrots do, only be- 
caufe they have learned them, and have been accuftomed to 
thofe Sounds« But fo far as Words are of Ufe and Significa- 
tion, fo far is there a conftant Connection between the Sound 
and the Idea ; and a Defignation, that the one ftands for the 
ether; without which Application of them, they are nothing 
but fo much infignificant Noife* 

§• 8. Words by long and familiar ufe, as has 
1>een faid, come to excite in Men certain Ideas^ Their Signi* 
fo conftantly and readily, that they are apt to ficatimperfea^ 
iuppofe a natural ConneiSlion between them, b arbitrary. 
But that they figtufy only Men's peculiar IdeaSj 
and that hy a perfiSthf arbitrary Impojition^ is evident, in that 
they often fail to excite in others (even that ufe the fame Lan- 
guage) the fame Jdeas^ we take them to be the Signs of: And 
every Man has fo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words ftand 
for what Ideas be pleafes, that no one hath the Power to make 
others have the fame Ideas in their Minds, that he has, when 
they ude the fame Words that he does. And therefore the 
great Auguftm himfelf, in the Pofleffion of that Power which 
ruled the World, acknowledged, he could not gnake a new 
Latin Word ; which was as much as to fay. That he could 
not arbitrarily appoint what Idea any Sound ihould be a Sign 
of« in the Mouths and common Language of his Subjects. 
'Tis true, common ufe, by a tacit Confent, appropriates cer- 
tain Sounds to certain Ideas in all Languages, which fo far li- 
mits the Signification of that Sound, that unlefs a Man applies 
it to the fame liea^^ he does not fpeak properly : And let me 
add, that unlefs a Man's Words excite the fame Ideas in the 
Hearer, which he makes them ftand for in fpeaking, he does 
not fpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the Confequence of 
any Man's ufing of Words differently, either from their gene- 
ral Meaning, or the particular Senfe of the Perfon to whom he 
addrelles them, this is certain, their Signification, in his Ufe of 
them, is limit^ to his Ideas^ and they can be Signs of nothing 
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Of General 'Terms. 

part ofwJds i\ ticulars. It may perhaps be thought 

general. reafonable that Words, whiA 

ought to be conformed to Things, (hould be fo 
too, I mean in their Signification : but yet we find the quite 
contrary. The far greatejl part of IVords^ that make all Lan- 
uages, are general Terms : which has not been the EfFe£t of 
legledi, or Chance, but of Reafon, and Neceflity. 

§. 2» Firfl, A is impoj/ille thai every particu^ 
For e^vefy par- lar Thing Jhould have a diJiinSf peculiar Name. 
iicularTbingto For the Signification an^i life of Words, de- 
ha've a Name pending on that Connexion, which the Mind 
is impofftbU. makes between its Ideas and the Sounds it 

ufes as Signs of them, it is necefTary, in the 
Application of Names to Things, that the Mind (hould have 
diftinft Ideas of the Things, and retain alfo the particular 
Name that belongs to every one, with its peculiar Approba- 
tion to that Idea, But it is beyond the Power of Human Ca- 
pacity to Hame and retain diftin£l Ideas of all the particular 
Things wp meet with : Every Bird, and Beaft Men faw ; every 
Tree, and Plant that affefted the Senfes, could not find a place 
in the moft capacious Underilanding. If it be looked on as 
an Inftance of a prodigious Memory, That fome Generals 
have been able to call every Soldier in their Army, by his pro- 
per Name ; we may eafily find a Reafon why Men have never 
attempted to give Names to each Sheep in their Flock, or 
Crow that flies over their Heads, much lefs to call every Leaf 
of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came ia their way by a pe- 
culiar Name. 

J , ^ , - §. 3. Secondly^ If it were po^ble, // would yet 

^, HJ'^ A' ^^ ufelefs \ becaufe it would not ferve to the 
chief End of Language. Men would in vain heap up Names 
of particular Things, that would not ferve them to commu- 
liicate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and ufe them in 
Talk with others, only that they may be underftood : which 
js jhea pnly dpne, when, by l/fe or Confent, the Sound I 

make. 
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make, by the Organs of Speech, excites in another Man's Mind, 
who hears it, the Idea I apply it to in mine, when I fpeak it. 
This cannot be done by Names applied to particular Things,* 
whereof I alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names of 
them could' not be iignificant, or intelligible to another, who 
was not acquainted with all thofe very particular Things, which 
had fallen under my Notice. 

§.4. Thirdly^ But yet granting this alfo feafihle (which I 
think is not ;) yet a diJtinSt Name for every particular Thing would 
not be of any great Ufe for the Improvement of Knowledge : which, 
though fQunded in particular Things, enlarges itfelf by gene- 
ral Views ; to which. Things reduced into Sorts under general 
Names, are properly fubfervient. Thefe, with the Names be- 
longing to them, come within fome Compafs, and do not mul-' 
jtiply every Moment, beyond what either the Mind can contain, 
or life requires. And therefore in thefe. Men have, for the 
moft part, flopped ; but yet not fo, as to hinder themfelves 
from diftinguifliing particular Things, by appropriated Names, 
where Convenience demands it. And therefore in their own 
jSpecies, which they have moft to do with, and wherein they 
have often occafion to mention particular Perfons, they make 
vfe of proper Names ; and their diftin£l: Individuals have di« 
fiin£t Denominations. 

§. 5. Befides Perfons, Countries alfo. Cities, ^, -^. 
Rivers, Mountains, and other the like Diftinc- ^^^^ trotn' 
tions of Place, have ufually found peculiar Names, Names. 
and that for the fame Reafon ; they being fuch 
as Men have often an Occafion to mark particularly, and, 
as .it were, fet before others in their Difcourfes with 
them. And I doubt not, but if we had Reafon to mention 
particular Horfes, as often as we have to mentipn particular 
Men, we fhould have proper Names for the one, as familiar as 
for the other j and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in ufe, 
as Alexander. And therefore we fee that amongft Jockeys, 
Horfes have their proper Names to be known and diftinguiihed 
by, as commonly as their Servants : Becaufe, among them, there, 
is often occafion to mention this or that particular Horfe, when 
he is out of Sight. 

§. 6. The next thing to be confidered is, how 
general Words come to he . made. For fmce all How general 
Things that exifl are only Particulars, how Words are 
come we by generar Terms, or where find we ^f^de. 
thofe general Natures they are fuppofed to 
(land for ? Words become general, by being made the Signs 

of 
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of gehcral Ideas: And Ideas htcome general, by feparating 
from them the Ckcumftances of Time and Plaoe^ and any 
othet Ideas^ that may determine them to this or that particular 
Extftence. By this way of Abftra£tion they are made capable 
ef reprefenting more Individuals than one ; each of which^^ 
having ia it a Conformity to that Abfira^ Idea^ is fas we call 
it) of that fort. 

^. y. But to deduce this a little more diftin^ly, it will not 
t>erhap8 be amifs to trace our Notions, and Names,, from their 
beginning, and obferve by what Pegrees we proceed, and by 
what Steps we enlarge our Ideas from our firft Infancy. There 
Is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the Perfont 
Children conrerfe iR^ith, (to inftance in them alone) are like 
the Perfons themfelves, only particular. The Ideas of the 
Nurfe, and the Mother, are well framed in their Minds ; iuid, 
like PiSures of them there, reprefent only thofe Individuals* 
The Names they firft gave to them, are confined to thefe In-^ 
dividuals; and the Names of l^furfe and Mamma^ the Child 
itfe^, determine themfelves to thofe Perfons. Afterwards^ 
when Time atid a larger Acquaintance has made them obferve5 
that there are a great many other Things in the World, that 
in fome common Agreements of Shape, an4 federal other Qua^ 
jities, .refemble their Father and Mother, and thofe Perfons 
^ they have been ufed to, they frame an Ideoj which they find 
thofe many Particulars do partake in ; and to thiu they give, 
with other§, the Name j^an^ for Example. And tbus they 
eome to have a general Name^ and a general Idea* Wherein 
they make nothing new, but only leavr out of the complejc 
Idea they had of Peter and James^ Mary and Janey that 
which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is' common ta 
them all. 

§• 8. By the fame Way^ that they come by the general Nanse 
and Idea of Man^ they eafily Advance $3 more general Names, 
and Notions. For obferving, that feveral Things that differ 
froin their Idea of Man^ and therefore cannot be comprehended 
under that Name, have yet certain Qualities, wherein they 
agree with Man^ by retaining only thofe Qualitrei, and uniting 
them into one Idea^ they have again another and a more gene-^ 
ral Idea ; to which havmg given a Name, they make a Term 
df a more comprehenfive Lxtention : Which new Idea is made, 
not by any new Addition, but only, as before, by leaving out 
the Shape, and fome other Properties figntfied by the Nam^ 
Matty and retaining only a Body, with Life, Sehfe^ and fpoA-' 
tapeous Motion » comprehended under the Name Animah 
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§. 6 That this IS the TVay^ wherebj Men fkft 
fsrmea gemral Ideas, and general }fames i0 CentratNa-' 
them^ I think, is fo evident, that there needs np turts are no- 
other Proof of it, but the confidering 6f a Man's *^»i ff «^- 
fcjf, or others, and the ordiiiary Proceedings of A^^ ^^^^^* 
their Minds in Knowledge : And he that thinks 
general Natures or Notions, are any thing elfe but fuch abftra^l 
^nd partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at iirft froni 
particular Exiftences^ will, I fear, be at a Lofs where to find 
them. For let any one reflcft, and then tell |ne» wherein 
does his Idea of Many differ from that of Peter and PauL^ 
or bis Idea of Harfe from that of Bucephalus^ but in the leav-* 
Ing out fomething that is peculiar to each Individual, and 
retaining fd much of thofe particular complex Ideas of feveral 
partitulaf Exiftences, as they are found to agree in ? Of the 
complex Idios^ fignified by the Names Man and Hvrfe^ 
leaving out but thofe Particulars wherein they differ, and re- 
'tainili^ only thofe wherein they agree, and of thofe making z, 
|iew mftin<^ complex Idea^ and giving the Name Animal to it, 
one has a more general Term, that comprehends with Manj^ 
feveral other Creatures. Leave out of the Idea of 4nimai^ 
Senfe, and fpontaneous Motion, arid the remaining complex 
Idea^ made up of the remaining ilmple ones of Body, Life and 
Nourifliment, becomes a more general one, under the more 
comprehenfive Term Vivens. And not to dwell longer upon 
this Particular, fo evident in itfelf, by the fame way the MindC 
proceeds to Bodf^ Subftance^ and at laft to Beingj Things and 
fuch tmiyerfal Terms, which ftand for any of our Ideas what- 
foevet. To conclude, this whole Mjflery of Gemra and Spe^^ 
ciesy which make fiich a Noife in the Schools, and are, with 
Juftlce, fo little regarded out of them, is nothing elfe but ab- 
&TZ& Ideas, more or lefs comprehenftve, with Names annexed 
to them. In all which, this is conftant and unvariable. That 
every more general Term, ilands for fuch an Idea^ as is but 
a part of any of thofe contained under it. 

§. 10. This may Ihew us the Reafon, tvhy in -^, . ^ 
the defining of fTords, which is nothing but de- ^^'^f ^ 
claring their Signilication, we make ufe of the iy„uuieufeofim 
(jenus^ or next general Word that comprehends definitions. 
-it : Which is not out of neceffity, but only to " 

JTave the labour of enumerating the feveral iimple Ideas, which 
the next general Word or Genus flands for ; or, perhaps, fome- 
times th^ ihame of not being able to do it. But tho' defining 
t>y Genus aod Differentia, (I craye leave to ^fe thefe Terms of 
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Art, though originally Latin, fxnce they mbfi propfcrly Kit 
thofc Notions they are applied to ;) I fay> though, defining by 
the Genus be the (horteft way : yet, I think, it may be doubted, 
whether it be the beft. This I am Aire, it is not the only, and 
fo not abfolutely neceflary. For, Definition being nothings but 
making another underftand by Words, what Idea the Term 
defined ftands for, a Definition is beft made by enumerating 
thofe fimple Ideas that are combined in the Signification of 
the Term defined : and if inftead of fuch an Enumeration, 
Men , have accuftomed themfelves to ufe the next general 
Term, it has not been out of Neceffity, or for greater Clear* 
xiefs ; but for quicknefs and difpatch fake. For I think, that 
to one who defired to knoW what Idea the Word Man ftood 
for ; if it fhould be faid, that Man was a iblid extended Sub- 
fiance, having Life, Senfe, fpontaneous Motion, and the Fa* 
culty of Reafoning, I doubt not but the meaning q( the Term 
Man would be as well underftood, and the Idea it ftands for 
he at leaft as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be 
^ ratimal Animal \ which by the feveral Definitions of Animal^ 
yivensj and Corpus^ rcfolves itfelf into thofe enumerated Ideas^ 
I have, in explaining the Term Man^ followed here the ordif 
nary Definition of the Schools ; which though, perhaps, not 
the moft exafb, yet ferves well enough to my prefent Purpofct 
/Lnd one may, in this Inftance, fee what gave occafion to the 
Rule, that a Definition muft confift of Genus and Differentia : 
and it fuffices to (hew us the little Neceffity there is of fuch a. 
Rule, or Advantage in the ftrift obferving of it. For Defini- 
tions, as has been faid, being only the explaining of one 
Word, by feveral others, fo chat the meaning or Idea it ftands 
for^ may be certainly known ; Languages are not always fo 
made, according to the Rules of Logick, that every Tern^ 
can have its Signification exaftly and clearly expreifed by two 
others. Experience fufficiently fatisfies us to the contrary; 
or elfe thofe who h^ve made this Rule, have done ill, that they 
have given us fo few definitions conformable to it. But of 
Definitions, more in the next Chapter. 

§. II. To return to general Words, it is 

General and P'^*"> ^J what has been faid. That General and 

Um'ver/al are univerfal belong not to the real Exiftence of 

Creaturesofthe Things ; but are the Inventions and Creatures of 

Underftanding. the Vnderflanding^^ made by it for its own Ufe, 

and concern only Sigm^ whether Words or Ideas, 
Words are general, as has been laid, when ufed for Signs of 
general Ideas ; and fo are applicable indifferently to many par^ 

ticu^ar 
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tkular Things ; and Ideai are general, when they are fet up as 
the Reprcfentatives of many particular Things : But Univef- 
fality belongs not to Things themfelves, which are aJl of thent 
particular in their Exiftence, even thofe Words, and Idsas^ 
which in their Signification, are general. When therefore we 
quit Particulars, the Generals that reft,, are only Creatures of 
our own making, their general Nature being npthing but the 
Capacity they are put into by the Underftanding, of Cgnify- 
ing or reprcfenting many Particulars. For the Signification 
they have, is nothing but a Relation, that by the Mind of 
Man is added to thenl (a). 

§. 12. 

(a) Againft this the Bifhop of Worctfter objedls, and 
our Author • anfwers as foUoweth : However , faith the * In his firft 
Bifhop, the abftraSiid Ideas are the Works of the Mind, as Letter fp* 1 89^ 
appears by an Inftance produced vf the £iien£e of the Sua. . &c,. 
being in one fingle individual : In 'which' Cafe it is 
granted^ That the Idea may be fo abftraded, that more Silns migkt 
agree in it, and it is as much a fort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars, So that here we have a real EiTence fiibiiiUng in 
one Individual, but capable of being multiplied into more, and the 
fame Effence remaining. But in this one Sun there is a real Eilence, 
and not a mere nominal, or abdracled Eflence : But fuppofe there 
were more Suns ; would not each of them have the real Effence of the 
Sun ? For what is it makes the Second Sun, but having the fanie real 
EiTence with the Firft ? If it were but a nominal EfTence, then the Se- 
cond would have nothine but the Name. 

This, as I underfiand it, replies Mr. Locke^ is to prove that the 
abflradi general EfTence of any fort of Things, or Things of the fame 
Denomination, <x/. g, of Man or Marigolds ^ hath a real Bein^ out of the 
Underftanding ; v^hich I cohfefs, I am not able to conceive. Your 
Lordihip's Proof here brought out of my EiFay, concerning the Sun» 
I humbly conceive, will not reach it ; becaufe what is &id there^ 
does not at all concern the real but nominal EiFence, as is evident 
from hence, that the Idea I fpeak of there, is a complex Idea ; but 
we have no complex Idea of the internal Conftitution or real E^ence 
of the Sun. Befides, I fay expreily. That our diilinguiihing Sub- 
fiances into Species, by Names, is .not at all founded on rtheu* real 
Eflences. So that the Sun being one of the Subilances, I cannot in 
the Place quoted by your Lordfhip, be fuppofed to mean by Effence 
»fthe Suny the real Effence of the Sun, unlets I had fo exprefTed. But 
all this Argument will be at an end, when your Lordihip fliall have 
explained what you mean by thefe Words, true Sun. In my Senfe 
of them, any thing will be a true Sun to which the name Snn may 
be truly and properly ajjplied, and to that Subflance or Thing, the 
name Sun may be truly and properly applied, which has uoited in 

. it 
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JLA aiA i* *i- The itcxt thing therefore to be cdtill* 

^UhuZs ^^' ^'' ^*^ *^*^ ?r S'gni^tim it is, that 
^ /;fe^ d^nera (^^^f^^l ffiitds hmie. For as it is evident, that 
md Spcciefi* ^^^"i ^ «ot figoify barely one particular Things 

for then they would iiot be general Terms, but 
•proper Names ; fo on the other Side it is as ^ident, they do 
iK)t fignify a Plurality \ for Man and Men would then fignify 

the 
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it that Combination of feniible Qualities, by which ^ny thing elfe, 
thatjs called Sun^ is diitinguifhed trom other Subftances, /. i, hy the 
•nominal EJ/ence : And thus our Sun is denominated and diftinguifhed. 
from a fixed Star, not by a reedEJfence that we do not know (for if* we 
did, it is poiTible we ihould £nd the r4td EJfinuQX Confiiaaton of ,one 
of the fixed Stars to be the fame with that of our &un) but by a com- 
plex Idea of feniible Qualit^s co-exiting, which whereyer thejr ate 
ibund, niaki. a true Sun. And thus I ci-ave leav^ to aniwer your Lord- 
ihip's Quellion : For lobat is it makes the Second Sun to be a true Sum,^ 
hut basviMg the/ame real EJJence fwith thefirft P If it njnen but hl nominal 
'^Jfena^ then the Second tAfould ha<ve nothing but the Name* 
/ * I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal Efince, it would have 
ibmething beiides the Nante^ vie* That Nominal EiTence which i^ 
fttficient to denominate it truly a Sun^ or .to make it be a true Suui 
though we know nothing «f that real EiTonce whereon that nominal 
one depends ; your Loisdlhip will then^argue. That ^t realEffince is 
in the Second Suuy and makes ihe Second Sun* 1 grant it, when the Secend 
Sun comes to exifl^ fo as to be perceived by us to have all the Ideas^ 
contained in our complex Idea, /. e. in x>ur tuminal Effena of a Sum 
For ihould it betrne, (as is now believed by Aiironomers) that the real ' 
EiTence of the Sun were in any of the fixea Stars, yet fuch a Star £Quid 
3iot for that be by us called a Sun^ whilfl it anfwers not our complex 
Idea, or nominal Eflence of a Sun, But how far that will prove, That 
. the EJJonces ef Things, as they are knotwahie by us, have a^Reality in them 
diftind from that^ahjfra^ Ideas in the Mmd, which are f^erefy>Crea^ 
tures of the Mind, I do not fee ; and weihall &ither enquire, in con- 
£dering your Lordihip!s following Words. Therefore, lay you, there 
muft be a real Effenu in ivery Individual of the fame Kind* Yes, and 
I beg leave of your Lordih^ to fay, of a different Kuid too. For that 
4ilone is it ^which makes it to be <ivhat it is* 

That tvery Individual Subilanice has a real^ internal, individual 
Conftitution, /.^. a re^il Eiience, that makes it to be what it is, I 
grant. Upon tthis your Lord(hi|> fays, Peter, James, and ^ohn, are 
all true and real Men. Af^f. Without doubt, fuppoiing them to be 
Men, they are true and real Men, /. e. fuppofing the Names of that 
Species belongs to them. And fo three BiAaques are all true andxcal 
Bobaquesf fuppofing the Name of that fp^ies of Anynals belongs to 
thtm* 

For 
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tiiefatne.: and i3ie DiftiiuSJon of Numbers ^is Gmnmariani 
€all them) would befiiperfluous and ufelefs. Tfaat4hen wHick 
general Words iignify, is a fort of Things ; and each of thecn 
409s that, byheine a Sig4i of an abftra& Idea in the Mind, to 
whidi Jdjta^ as things exifiing are found to agree, fo the]p 
come to be ranked under that Name ; or,, ni^htch i% all one, 
be of that Sort. Whereby it is evident that the Efftncti $f 
At Sorts, or' (if the Latin Word pleafce hett^). Specus of 
Things, are nothing elfe but thefe abftraft Ideas. For the 
having the EiTence of any Species, being that which makes any 

'*""'" ' thing 

For I be&edi your Lordihip^to coniider, Whether in your w^ of 
arguing, by naming them Ftter^ yames, and yoiM, Names familiar to 
MS, as appztnpriated to individuals of the Species Man, your Lordihsp 
does not firn fuppoie them Men, and then very (afely a(k» Whether 
they be not aN true and real Men f But if I ihould aik your Lordship, 
Whether Wewcena^ Cuckety ^nd Cimjheda^ were true and real Men or 
no ? Voor («ordihip \^oula not be able tp tell oie, till I have poini^d 
out to your Lordmip the Individuals called by thofe Names, youf 
Lordlhipib^ examining whether they had in them tho& ii^ttSble Qua* 
Itties, which yoi^r Lordfhip has combined into that complex Idea to 
which you give the ^eeinck Name Man^ detemuqed tnem all, or 
ibme of them^ to he the Species which you call' Man^ and fi> to he 
true and netd Man \ which when your Lordihip has determined, 'tis 
plain yott did it by that which is only the nominal E^ence, as not know- 
ing the real one. But your Lordfhip £uther a(ks. What is it msket 
Peter, James and John real Mm ? Is it the attributing the general Neme 
to them f No certainhf % but that the true and real Mjfence of a Man is 
in emery one of them^ 

If, when your Lordihip afics. What makes them Men f yopr Lord- 
ihip nfed the Word tneddng in the proper Senie for the efficient Caufe, 
and in that Seafe it were true, that the Efience of a Man ; /. e^ she 
ipecifick Bifence of that Species made a Man ; it would nndoubtedly 
followj that this fpedfick Bifence had a Reality beyond that of being 
only a generally abftrad Idea in the Mind. But when it b faid. That 
it is the true and real Effence of a Man in every one of theto that nudes 
Peter, jzai^^ and John true and real Men^ the uue and real meaning 
of thofe Woixis is no more but that the BfTenoe of that Species, /. ei 
the Properties anfwering' the complex abftrad Idea, to which the fpe* 
diick Name is given, being found in them, that makes them be pro- 
perly and truly called Men, or is the Reafon why they are called Men. 
Your Lordfliip adds, jind we muft be as certain of this ^ as ham aire thai 
^ve are Men^ 

How, I befeech yoiir Lordfhip, are we certain, that the]^ are Men^ 
liut only by our Senfes, finding thofe Properties in them which anfwer 
the abftraft complex Idea, which is an our Minds of the fpeci- 

iick 
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thing to be of that Species, and tbe Confonntty to the Idea tO 
which the Name is. annexed, being that which giyes a right to 
that Name; the having theEflence, and the having that Confer-^ 
mity, muft needs be the fame thing : Since to be of any Species^ 
and to have a right to the Name of that Species, is all one. As for 
example, to he ^JUan^ or of the Species Mariy and to have right to 
the Name Man, is the fame thing* Again, to bea Many or of the 
Species Man^ and have the EfTence of u Man, is ^the fame 

• • thing. 



iick Idea, to which we have annexed the Speciitck Name Man ? This 
I take to be the true meaning of what your Lordihip fays in the next 
Words, *vizi They take their DenomUiatim of being Mm^ from that 
common Nature or Offence ivhich is in them ; and I am apt to tki^k^ 
thefe Words will not hold true in any other Senfe« 
. Your Lordfhip's fourth Inference begins thus ; That the general Idea 
is not made from the fimple Ideas by the mere AS of the MindabftraS- 
ing from CircumfianceSf but from Reafois^ and Coi^deration of the Naturt 
of Things. 

« I thought* my Lordj That Reafin and Confideration YidA been Affe 
eftheMindt nureASs of the Mind^ when- any thing was done by them« 
Your Lordihip gives a Reafon for it, <viK. For ^when <we fee fefveral In^ 
di*viduals that hame the fame Powers and Properties 9 *we fbpice infer. That 
there muft be fomething common to all, nvhich makes them of one Kind. 

I grant the Inference to be true ; but muil beg leave to deny that 
this proves, That the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is riot 
made by the Mindi I have faid, and it agrees with what your Lord^ 

ihip here fays, * That < the Mind in making its com- 
•^. 3. C. 6. ' ple;c Ideas of Subllances, only follows Nature, and 
§• 28, 29. * puts no Ideas together, which are not fuppofed to 

* have an Union in Nature ; nobody joins the Voice 

< of a Sheep with the Shape of an Horfe ; nor the Coloiir of Lead 
' with the Weight and Fixednefs of Gold, to be the eomplex Ideas 

* of any real Siibftances ; unleis he has a mind to fill his Head with Chi- 

< meras^ and his Difcourfes with unintelli^ble Words. Men obferving 

< certain Qualities always joined and exifting together, therein copied 

* Nature, and of Ideas fo united, made their complex ones Of Sub- 

* fiance, i^cJ Which is very little different from what your Lord- 
ihip here fays. That 'tis from our Obfervation of Individuals^ that we 
come to infer. That* there is fomething common to them all* But I do 
not fee how it will thence follow, that the General or Specifick Idea is 
liQt made by the mere A£t of the Mind* No, fays your Lordihip, 
There is fomething common to them.alU 'which makes them of one Kind^ 
and if the Difference of Kinds be reaU that 'which makes them all of one 
Kindt muft not be a I>[ominal, but Real Effence. 
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thing. NoWj^fince nothing can be a Man^ or have a right to the 
name Man^ but what has a Conformity to the abftraft Idea thd 
Name Man ftands for ; nor any thing be a Man^ or have a right 
to the Species Man^ but what has the EiTence of thdt Species; it 
follows, that the abftraft Idea for which the Name ftands, and 
the EiTence of the Species, is one and the fanie. Ffom whence 
it is eafy to obferve, that th^ Eflfences of the forts of things,- and 
confequently the fbrting of this, is the Workmanfliip of the 
Underftanding, that abitra£is and makes thoie general Ideas. 



1* 



r 

This may be.forae Objeftion to the Naiiie of nominal EJJence ; but 
IS, as I humbly conceive, none to the Thine defigned by it. Ther^ 
18 an internal Conflitution of Things, on wiiich their Propterties de-» 
{>end. This yodr Lordfhip and I are agreed of, and this we call the 
teal EJfence* There are alfb certain complex Ideas, or Combinations 
iOf thefc Properties in Men's Minds, jto which they coirimpniy anneji 
Specifick Names, or Names of Sorts or Kinds of Things. This, I 
believe, your Lordfhip does not dfeny. Thefe complex Idc^as, fc^r WanO 
of a better Name, I have called nominal EJJence ; how properly I 
will not difpute. But if any one will help me to a better Name fot 
them, I am ready to receive it ; till then, I muft, to exprefs myfelfi 
ufe this. Now, my Lord, Body, Life, and the Power of ReafoH-^ 
in£, being not the real Eflence of a Man, as I believe your Lordlllip 
will agree, will your Lordfhip fay, that they are not enough to make 
the Thing wherein they are found, of the Kind called Man, and not 
of the Kind called Baboon, Becaufe the Difference of thefe %inds is real? 
IS thisv be not real enough to make the Things of one Kind and not of 
another, I do not fee how Animal rationale can be. enoflgh really to 
diftinguifh a Man from an Horfe ; for that is but the Nominal, noC 
real EiTence of that Kind, defigned by the Name Maw, and yet I 
fuppofe, every one Thing is real enough td make real. Difference be- 
tween that and other Kinds. And if nothing will ferVe the turn, to 
Make things of one Kind and not of another (Which, as I have 
ihewed, fignifies no more but ranking of them under different Speci- 
fick Nanies) but their real unknown Conflitutions which are the real 
tffences we are fpeaking of, I fear it would be a long while before 
we ihould have really diiFeJ-ent Kinds of Subllances, or diflind Names 
for them, unlefs we could diftinguifh them by thefe Differences, of 
which we have nd diflinft Conceptions. For I think it would not be 
1-eadily anfwered me, if I fhould demand, wherein lies the real Dif-» 
ference in the internal Conflitution of a Sta^ from that of a Bucky 
which are each of them very well known to be of one Kind, and not 
of the other ; and nobody qucflions but that the Kind whereof each 
of them is, are really different* 

VpL.n. C Your 
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• §. 13. I would not here b^ thought to foigeC^ 
u/l "^ • ^"c*^ ^^'s ^^ ^e"y> ^J^a' Nature, in the Produfli- 
T/f^'Ser- on of Things, makes feveral of them alike : there 
iandinp^ hut^ ^^ nothing more obvious, efpecially in the Races 
tave tVeir ^^ Animals, and all Things propagated by Seed* 

Foundations in But yet, I think, we may fay, the firting of 
the Similitude them under Names, h the IVorkmanJhip of tbt 
of things. JJnderJlanding^ taking occajion from the Simili^ 

tude it obferves amongft them to make abfira<St' 
general /s^^^7j, and fet them up in the Mind, with Names an- 
nexed .to them, as Patterns or Forms, (for in that Senfe the 
Word /brm has a very proper Signification,) to which as parti*, 
cular Things cxifling are found to agree, fo they come to be 
of that Species, have that Denomination, or arc put into that 
Clajfis, For when we fay this is a Man^ that a Horfe ; this 
Jtijiieey that Cruelty, this a ff^aich^ that a Jaci-, what do 

we 



Your Lordfhip farther fays, j^nd this difference doth not depend upon 
the complex Ideas of Subftances^ «wherehy Men arbitrarily join Modes to^ 
gether in their Minds. I confefs, my Lord, 1 know not what to fay 
to this, becaufe I do not know what thefe complex Ideas of Subftan- 
ces are^ tjohereby Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their Miiids^ 
But I am apt to think there is a Miftake in the Matter, by the Words 
that follow, which are thefe : for let them miftake in their Complication 
of Ideas 9 either in leafving out or putting in ixjhat doth not helong to them ;' 
and let their Ideas he *what they willy the real Effence of a Mauy and 
an Horfty and a Tree^ are juft ^what they i^ere. 

The Miftake I (jpoke of, I humbly fuppofe is this. That things 
are here taken to be diftinguiflied by tneir real Effence ; when by the . 
very way of fpeaking of them, it is clear. That they are already di-^ 
ftinguifhed by their nominal Effences, and are fo taken to be* For 
what, I befeech your Lordfhip, does your Lordfhip mean, when you 
fay. The real Effence of a Many and an Horfey and a Tree, but that there 
dre fuch Kinds already fet out by the Signification of thefe Names 
Man^ Horfey Tree ? And what, I befeech your Lordfhip, is the Signi- 
fication of each of thefe Speciiick Names, but the complex Idea it 
ftand$ for ? And that complex Idea is the nominal EfTenee, and no- 
thing elie* So that taking Many as your Lordfhip does here, to ftan<J 
for a kind or fort of Individuals, all which agree in that common com*' 
plex Idea, which that Speciiick Name ftands for, it is certain that the 
real Effence of all the Individuals comprehended under the Speciiick 
Name Many in your ufe of ity would be juft the fame ; let other* leave 
out or put into their complex Idea of Man what they pleafe ; becaufe 
the real Effence on which that unaltered complex Idea, /. e, thof© 
Properties depend, muft aecefiarily be concluded to be the fame. 

For 
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tVe elfe but rank things under different Specifick Names, aa 
agreeing to thofc abftradt Ideas^ of which we have made thofe 
Names the Signs ? And what are the Eflences of thofe Species^ 
fet out and marked by Names, but thofe abftraft Iiieas in the 
Mind; which are^ as it were, the Bonds between particu- 
lar Things that exift, and the Names they are to be ranked 
tinder ? And when general Names have any Connection with 
i^articular Beings, thefe abftradl Ideas are the Mediant that 
unites them ; fo that the Eflences of Species^ as diftingui&ed 
and denominated by us, neither are, nor can be any thing but 
thofc precife abftradt Ideas we have in our Minds. And there- 
fore, the fuppofed real Effences of Subftances, if different from 

out 
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!For I take it for granted. That in ufmg the Name Mari, in this 
place, ^our Lordlhip ufes it for that complex Idea which ia in youf 
Lordflup'fl Mind of that Species. So, that Your Lord (hip by patting 
it for, or fubftituting it in the Place of that complex Idea where yoU 
ifay the real EfTence of it is jufi as it lUas, or the very fame it wasj 
does fuppofe the Idea it (lands for, to be ideally the fame. For if I 
change the Signification of the Word Mafty whereby it may not com- 
prehend juft the fame Individuals, which in your Lordfliip's Senfe it 
does, but (hut out fome of thofe that to your Lord(hip are ife/i in you^ 
Si|;nification of the Word Man, or take in others to which your Lord- 
Aip does not allow the Name Man J I do not think you will fay, that 
the real EfTence of Man in both thefe Senfes is the fame. And yet 
your Lordihip feems to fay fo, when you fay, Let Menniiftake in tht 
"Complication of their Ideas y either in leai)ing out or putting in ^whai 
doth nut belong to them : and let their Ideas be ^hat they pleafey thi 
tealEffence of the Individuals comprehended under the Names annexed 
to thefe Ideas j will be the fame : For fo, I humbly conceive, it muft 
be. put, to make out what your Lordfhip aims at* For as your Lord- 
lhip puts it by the Name of Man^ or any other Specifick Name, 
your Lord(hip feems to me to fuppofe, that that Name ilands for, 
and not for the fame Idea^ at the (ame time. 

For Example, my Lor4, ^^^ Y^^^ Lordlhip's Idea, to which yoa 
annex the Sign Man, be a' rational Animal i Let another Man's Idea 
be a rational Animal of fuch a Shape, let a third Man's Idea be 
of an Animal of fuch a Size and Shape> leaving out Rationality ; let 
a fourth be an Animal with a Body of fuch a Shape, and an im-^ 
material Subftance^ with a Power of Rcafoning; let a fifth leave 
Out of his Idea, an immaterial Subftance. 'Tis plain every one of 
thefe will call his a Many as well as your Lordfllip, and yet 'tis as 
plain that Man, as (landing for all thefe diftinft, complex Ideas, 
cannot be fuppofed to have the fame internal ConiUtution, /*. e. the 
lame real Ej/ince. The truth is, every diflin<a* abftract Idea with a 
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our abftfaS Ideas, cannot be the Eflenccs of Specie»» w# 
rank Things into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, 
as two different ElTcncies be the Eflence of one Species: And 
I demand^ what are the alterations may, or may not be in a 
Horfey or Lead^ without making either of them to be of ano- 
ther Species ? In determining the Species of Things by our 
abftraca Lkas, this is eafy to refolve : but if any one will re- 
gulate himfelf herein, by fuppofcd real Eflences, he will, I 
fuppofe, be al a lofs : and he will never be able to know when 
any thing precifely ceafcs to be of the Species of a Horfiy or 
Lead. 



Name to it, makes a real diflindl kind, whatever the real Efience 
(which we know not of any of them) be. 

And therefore I grant it true what your Lordfhip fays in the next* 
Words, And let the nominal Effence differ never fo much^ the real com* 
mon EJfence or Nature of the fe^ueral Kinds^ are not at all altered bj, 
themy /. e» That our Thoughts or Ideas cannot alter the real Confti*- 
tutions that are in Things that exift, there is nothing more certain. 
But yet it is true, that the Changes of Ideas, to which we annex them, 
can and do^s alter the Signification of their Names^ and thereby al- 
ter the Kinds, which by thefe Names we rank and fort them into. 
Your -Lordfhip farther adds, And thefe real EJfences are unchangeable ^ 
1. *. the internal Conllitutions are unchangeable. Of what, I befeech 
your Lordfhip, are the internal Conftitutions unchangeable ? Not ot 
any thing that exiils^ but of God alone ; for they may be changed 
all as eahly by that hand that made them, as the internal Frame of 
a Watch. What tTien is it that is unchangeable ? The internal Con- 
Hitution, or real EfTerice of a Species ; which, in plain EngUJh^ is 
no more but this, whilft the fame Specifick Name, i;. g. of Man^ 
Horfey or Tree^ is annexed to, or made the Sign of the fame abilrail 
complex Idea, under which I rank feveral Individuals ; it is impoffible 
but the real Conftitution on which that unaltered, complex Idea^ or 
nominal Effence depends, muft be the fame, i. e* in other WonTs, 
where we find all the fame Properties, we have Reafon to conclude 
there is the fame real, internal Gonftitution from which thofe Pro- 
perties fk)w. 

But your Lordfhip proves the real Effences to be unchangeable, 
becaufe God makes them, in thofe following Words : For ho^juever 
there may happen fine Variety in indi'viduals by particular AccidentSy 
yet the Effences of Men, and Horfes, and Trees, remain airways the 
fame ; becaufe they do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will 
of the Creator, ivho hath made feveral Sorts of Beings, 

It is true, the real Conflitutions or Effences of particular Things 
cxifling, do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the 
Creator ; but their being ranked into Sorts, under fuch -and fuch 
Names^ does depend^ and wholly depend, on the Ideas of Men. 
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«. 14. Nor will any one wonder, thatlfaythefe ^^j^ ^^ 
EJfences^ or abltratt Ideas ^ (which arc the Mea- ahjiraa Idea 
fures of Name, and the 5oundaries of Species) isadiJiin^Efi 
are the Workman/hip of the Underjianding^ who fence, 
confiders, that at leaft the complex ones are 
often, in feveral Men, different ColleQions of fimple Ideas : and 
therefore that is CovetoufnSfs to one Man, which is not fo to ano- 
ther. Nay,- even in Subftances, where their abftraft Ideas feem 
to be taken from the Things themfelves, they are not conftant- 
ly the fame ; no not in thW Species, which is moft familiar to us, 
and with which we have the moft intimate Acquaintance : It 
having, been more than once doubted, whether the Fosius born 
of a Woman were a Many even fo far, as that it hath been de- 
bated, whether it were, or were not to be nouriflied and bapti- 
sed : which could not be, if the abftra<9: Idea of Eflcnce, to 
which the Name Man belonged,' were of Nature's making ; 
and were not the uncertain and various Colleftion of fimple 
Idiasy which the Underftanding puts together, and then ab- 
ftraSing it, affixed a Name to it. So that in truth, every di-* 
JlinEi abJiraSf Idea, is a dtflin^ Effence: and the Names that' 
ftand for fuch diftin<5t Ideas^ are the Names of things efientially 
different. Thus a Circld is as efTentially different from an Oval, 
as a Sheep from a Goat : and Rain is as efientially different 
£ron> Snow, as Water froni Earth j that abftraft Idea which is the 
Eflence of one, being impoffible to be comrtiinicated to the 
other. And thus any two abftraft Ideas^ that in any part vary one 
from another, with two diftin<£l Names annexed to them, confti- 
tute twodiftinS Sorts, or, if you pleafc, Species^ as effentially dif- 
ferent as any two the moft remote or oppofite in the World, 

§. 15. But fince the Effences of Things are Real and no* 
thought by fome, (and not without Reafon) to minal Effence. 
be wholly unknown ; it may not be amifsto confider the yj- 
veral Significations of the Word Effence. 

Firjiy Effence may be taken for the Being of any things where- 
by it is what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally 
in Subftances, unknown Conftittition of Things^ whereon their 
difcoverable Qua^lities depend, may be called their Effime. This 
is the proper original Signification of the Word, as is evident 
from the Formation of it ; Efjentia^ in its primary Notation, 
fignifying properly Being, And in this Senfe it is ftill ufed,- 
when we fpeak of th^ Effence of particular Things, without 
giving them any Name. 

Secondly^ The Learning and Difputcs of the Schools, haying 
been much buiied about Qfnus and Species^ the Word'EJpnce has 
aloioft }oft its primary Signification 3 and inftead of th^real Con- 

C 3 ftjtutioii 
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ilitution of things, has been almoft wholly applied to the art!* 
iiciai Conftitution of Genuf and Species* It is true, there is ordi- 
narily fuppofed a real Conftitution of the forta of Things ; and 
it is paft doubt, there muft be fome real Conftitution on which 
^ny Colle£lion of fimple Ideas co-exifling, mufi depend. But it 
being evident, that Things are ranked under Names into Sorts 
or SpecieSf only as they agree to certain abftra^ IdeaSy to which 
we have annexed thofe Names, the EJfence of each Genusy or 
Sort, comes to be nothing but that abftra£l Idea^ which the 
General, or Sortal (if I may have leave fo to call it from Sort, as 
1 do General from Genus) Name ftands for. And this we (hall 
find to be that which the Word EJJence imports, in its moft fa- 
miliar Ufe. Thefe two forts of EffenceSy I fuppofe, may not un- 
fitly be termed, the one the Real^ the other the Nominal EJfence. 

§. 1 6. Betiveen the nominal EJfencey and the 
Conjiant Con' , Name^ there is fo near a Conne^iony that the 
neSionbei'ween Name of any fort of Things cannot be attribu- 
the Name and ted to any particular Being, but what has this 
nominal Ef- EJfencey whereby it anfwers that abftrad Idea^ 
.^*^^* whereof that Name is the Sign. 

&. 17. Concerning the real Eflences of corpo* 

Suppofifion real Subftances, (to mention thofe only) there 

ffjat Species are are, if I miflake not, two Opinions. The one is 

4ifiinguijhedhy ' of thofe, who ufing the Word EJfence for ^hey 

their real Ef .know not what, fuppofe a ccrtam Number of 

fences ufelefs. ^hofe Eflences, according to which all natural 

things are made, and wherein they do exactly 
every one of them partake, and fo become of this or that Spe-^ 
fies. The other and more rational Opinion, is of thofe, who 
|ook on all natural things to have a real, but unknown Confti- 
tution of their infenfible Parts, from which flow thofe fenflble 
Qualities, which ferve us to diftinguifli them one from another, 
accordidgas we have Occafion to rank them into Sorts, under 
common i)enominations^ The former of thefe Opinions, which 
fuppofes thefe EJfenc^Sy as a certain Number of Forms or Molds, 
^herein all natural Things that exifl, are cafl:, and do equally 
partake, has, I imagine, very much perplexed the Knowledge 
of natural Things, The frequent Productions of Monfl^rs, ii| 
all the Species of Animals, and of Changelings, and other 
grange Ifiues of human Birth, carry with them Difficulties not 
poflible to confift with this Hypotbejis : fince it is as impofiible, 
fhat two things, partaking exa£ily of the fame real EJfence^ 
ihould have different Properties, as that two Figures partaking 
\n the fame real EJfence of a Circle^ ihould have dilFerent 
< Properties, 
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Properties. But were there no other Reafon agalnft it, yet 
the Suppofition of EJfences^ that cannot he knewn^ and the making 
them neverthelefs to be that which diftinguiflies the Species 
of Things, is fo wholly ufelefs^ and unferviceable to any part of 
our Knowledge, that that alone were fufRcient to make us lay 
it by, and content ourfelves with fuch EJfences of the Sorts ot 
Species of Things, as come withiiwthe Reach of our Know- 
ledge ; which, when ferioufly confidered, will be found, as I 
have (aid, to be nothing elfe but thofe abilrafl complex Jdeas^ 
to which we have annexed diftindl General Names. 

§. 18. EJJences being thus diftinguiflied into , Realandn^ 
Nominal and Real^ we may farther obferve that minal BJfence^ 
in the Species ofjimple Ideas and Modes^ they ar6 iht fame in 
always the fame : But in Sub/lances always quite fiff^p}^ Ideas, 
different. Thus a Figure, including a Space be- andModeSfdifi- 
tween three Lines, is the real as well as nominal f^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
EJfence of a Triangle 5 it being not only the ab- J^*^^^^' 
Araft Idea to which the general Name is annexed, but the very 
EJfentia^ or Bein^, of the thing itfelf, that Foundation from 
which all Its Properties "flow, and to which they are all infe- 
parably annexed. But it is far othefwife conderning jthat par- 
cel of Matter; which makes- the Ring on rtiy Finger,' wherein 
thefe two EJfences are apparently different. For it is the real 
Conftitution of its infenfible Parts, on which depend all thofe 
Properties of Colour, Weight, Fufibility, Fixednefs, ^c. which 
makes it to be Gold^ or gives it a Right to that Name, which 
is therefore its nominal EJfence. Since nothing can be called 
Gold<i but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that abftraft 
complex Idea^ to which that Name is annexed. But this Di^^ 
ftinftion of J^w^j, belonging particularly to Subftances, we 
fhall, when we come to corifider their Names, have an occ$i- 
fion to treat of more fully. 

§.19. Thzt {uch abflra^ JdezSy with Names to EJfcncss in- 
them, as we have been fpeaking o(y are EJfences ^ ^enerahle and 
may farther appear by what we are told concern- incorruptible. 
ing EJfinceSj piz, that they are all ingenerable and incorrup- 
tible. Which cannot be trye of the real Confcitutions of 
Things, which begin and perifh with them. All things, that 
exift, befides their Author, are all liable to change ; efpecial- 
]y thofe Things we are acquainted with, ai'id have ranked into 
Bands, under diftin£t Names or Enfigns. Thus that which 
was Grafs to-day, is to-morrow the Flefli of a Sheep ; and 
within a few Days after, becomes Part of a Man : In all which, 
and thq like Changes, it is evident, their real EJfen<e^ i.e» that 
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Conftitution, whereon the Properties of thefe fcvcral things 
depended, is dcftroyed, and periflies with them. But EJfenci$ 
being taken for Ideas^ eftabliftied in the Mind, vyith Name$ 
^innexed to them, they are fuppofed to remain fteadily the 
fame, whatever Mutations the particular Subftances are liable 
to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus^, the 
Ideg$ to which Man and Horfe are annexed, ar^ fuppofed ne-r 
Verthelefs to remain in the fam^ ; and fo the EJfences of thofe 
Species are preferved whole and undeftroyed, whatever Changes 
happen to any, or all of the Individuals of xhok. Species* By 
thi3 means the Eff'^nce of a Species refts fafe and intire,' without 
the Exiftencc of fo much as one Individual of that kind. For 
were there now no Cifcle ejcifting any where in the World (a$ 
perhaps that Figure ejcifts not any where exaftly marked out,) 
yet the Idefi annexed to that Name would not ceafe to be 
AVhat it IS ; nor ceafe tp be as a Pattern, to determine which oif 
the particular Figures we meet with, have, or have not a Right 
%q the Name Circle\ and fo to {hew which of them, by havmg 
that E.ffence, was of that species. And tho* there neither were, 
iior had J}.een in Nature fuch a Bea{( as an Uniforrfj nor fuch 
a Fifti as a Mermaid \ yet fuppofing thofe Names to (land for 
pomplepc abftraft Jdefis^ that contained po rncorififtency in 
jhem ; the EJJence of a Mermaid \^ as intelligible as that of a 
Man \ and the Id^a of ap Unicorny as certain, Ready and perma* 
rient, as that of a Horfe. From what has been laid, it is evi- 
dent, that the Pofltrine of the Immutability of EJfences proves 
them to be only abftradt Ideas ;' and is founded on the Relation 
pftabliftied between them, and certain Sounds as Signs of them, 
and will always be true, a^ long as the fame Name can have 
the fame Signification. 

§. 20f To conclude. This is that which in 
^Recapitulation* fliort I would fay, (viz.) That all the great Bu- 

fjnefs of Genera and Species^ and xhpw' EJfences^ 
gmounts to po more but this, That Men majcing al^ftradt Ideasy 
and fettling them in their Minds, with Names annexed to 
them, do thereby epable themfelvcs to copfider Things, and 
jlifcourft? of them, as it were in Bundles, for the ealier ancl 
readier Improvement and Communication of their Knowledge, 
^hi^h wopld advance but flowly, were their Word? and 
yi)ow^ht3.cpnfined only to Particulars, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the Names of Simple Ideas. . ' 

§. 1. rTP^Hough all Words, as I have fhewn, .. .-,. 

■ ^ the /^^^rmtheMind of the Speak- ^,^,,^^«i. 
er, yet upon a nearer Survey, we mail find fiances^ have 
that the Names of 5/w^/? Ideas, mixed ModeSy (un- ^^^^ /omitting 
der which I comprife Relations too,) andnatu- peculiar* 
ral SubJianceSy have each of them fomething pecu-- 
liar^ and different from the other. For Example : . 

§. 2. Firfty the Names of Simple Ideas, and Firft^Names 
Sulftaficesy with the abftradt Ideas in the MW, of Simple IdcsLS 
which they immediately flgnify, intimate alfo ^^ Subftances 
fome real kxijlence^ from which was derived ^"''^^^ ^^"^ 
their original Pattern. "But the N^mes of mixed ^"^fi^*^^^ ' 
,jHodes terminate in the Idea th^t is in the Mind, and lead not 
the Thoughts any farther, as we fhall fee niore at large in the 
following Chapter. 

§.3. Secondly^ The Names of Simple Ideas Secondly, 
find ModeSy fignify always the real as well as ncr- Names of Sim* 
minal Effmce of their Species. But the Names P^ ^^^^ ^ 
of natural Suhjtances^ fig'^ify rarely, if ever, any ^^^^^ fis^ify^ 
thing but barely the nominal EJfences of thofe ^^"^^^y^ ^^^^ 
'Species, as we (hall (hew in the Chapter that ^^\p^ 
treats of the Names of Subftances in partijcular. *^ 

§•4. Thirdly y The Names of Simple Ideas Thirdly yNamep 
ere not capable of any Definitions ; the Names of of Simple Ideas 
all complex Ideas are. It has not, that I know, ^"definable, 
been yet obferved by any body, what Words are, and what 
are not capable of being dcfinedf : the want whereof is (as I am 
apt to think) not feldom the Occafion of great wrangling and 
Obfcurity in Men's Difcourfes, whtlft fome demand JDefipiti- 
ons of Terms ti^at cannot be defined ; and others think, they 
ought to reft fatisfied in an Explication made by a more ge- 
neral Word, and ltsReftri£lion, (or to fpeak in Terms of Art, by 
a Genus and Difference j) when even after fuch Definition, made 
according to Rule, thofe who heaf it, have often no more a 
clear Conception of the Meaning of the Word, than they had 
^efore. This at leaft, I think, that the fliewing what Words are, 
and what are not capable of Definitions, and wherein confifts a 
goqd Definition, is not v^holly befides our prefent Purpofe ; and 
^ ' " • \ '■ ■ ■ ' perhaps 
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perhaps, will afFord fo tiiuch Light td the Nature of thefe Signs, 
and our Ideasy as to deferve a more particular Coniideration. 

If all 'wer£ ^' ^' ^ ^^^' "^' ^^^^ trouble myfclf, to prove 
dt/nabh '7t ^^^^ ^'' Terms are not definable from that Pro- 
n^ouldheaPro- 8^^^» j^ infinitum^ which it will vifibly lead Us 
ce/s in infini- ^^^^ >f we ihould allow, that all Names could 
turn. - te defined. For if the Terms ofpne Definition^ 

were ftill to be defined by another. Where at 
laft fliould we ftop ? But I (hall, from the Nature of our Ideas^ 
and the Signification of our Words, (hew, why fome Names can 
and others cannot be defined^ and which they are. 

WhataDe- ^'. ^ think,, it is agreed, that a Definition i$ 
Unitioniu " nothing elfe, but the Jhewtng the meaning of one 
r ' ' Word by feveral other not fynonimous Terms. The 

ineaning of Words being only the Ideas they are made to ftani 
for by him that ufes them j the meaning of any Term is then 
ihewed, or the Word is defined, when by other Words the Idea 
it is made the Sign of, and annexed to in the Mind of the 
Speaker, is as it were reprefented, or fet before the View of 
another; and thus its Signification afcertained. This is the 
only Ufe.and End of Definitions; and therefore the only Mea- 
sure of what is, or is not a good Definition. 

S' tl Ideas §' 7' This being premifed, I fay, that the 

f ^ deH a- ^^^^^ ^f Simple Ideas, and thofe only, are in'- 
Ljgf ^ . capable "y^ being defined. The Reafon. whereof is 
• * ^ this. That the feveral Terms of a Definition, 

figflifytng feveral Ideas y they can all together by no means rcr 
prefent zn Idea^ which has no Compofition at all : And there- 
fore a Definition, which is properly nothing but the (hewing the 
meaning of one Word, by feveral others, not fignifying each the 
fame thing, can, in the Names of Simple IdeaSy have no place. 

Ifffiances ; §.8. The not obferving this Difference in 

Moiiofu ' our Ideasy and their Names, has produced that 
eminent trifling in the Schools, which is fo eafy to be obferve4 
in the Definitions they give us of fome f&w of thefe Simple Ideas* 
For as. to the greateft part of them, even thofe Matters of Defi- 
nitions were niin to leave them untouched, merely by the Im- 
poffibility th^y found in it. What more cxquifite Jargon could the 
Wit of man invent, than this Definition, The JSi of a Being in 
PozvcTy as far forth as in Power ? which would puzzle any ratio- 
iial Klan, to whom it was not already known, by its famous 
Abfurdity, to guefi^ what Word it could ever be fuppofed to b^ 
ihe Explication of. If Tully^ ajking a Dutchman what Beweeginge 
was, ihould have received this i£xplication in his own Language, 
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that it was, ASius entis inpctintia^ quattnm inpot/niia ; I aik wfae* 
ther any one can imagine he couM thereby have underftood 
what the Word Btwuginge fignified, or have gaefled what I/ka 
a Dutchman ordinarily had in l)ts Mind, and would iignify to 
another, when he tifed that Sound, 

§. 9. Norliavethe Modern Philofophers, who have endea- 
voured to throw ofF the J^gon of the Schools, and fpeak inteU 
ligibly, much better fucceeded in defining Simple Ideas^ whether 
by explaining their Caufes, or any otherwifb. Th^AtomiJis^ who 
define Motion to be a Pajfage from one Place to another^ What 
do they more than put one fynonimous Word for another? For 
what is Pajfage other than Motion ? And if they were afked 
yi\k2X Pajfage was. How could they better define it than by 
Motion r For is it not at leaft as proper and fignificant, to fay, 
Pajfage is a Motion from one Place to another^ as to fay. Motion is 
a Paj/age, &c. This is to tranflate, and not to define, when we 
change two Words of the fame Significatiifti one for another ; 
which, when one is better underftood than the other, may ferve 
to difcover what Idea the unknown ftands for ; but is very far 
from a Definition, unlcfs we will fay, every Englijb Word in the 
Di£lionary, is the Definition of the Latin Word it anfwers^ 
and that Motion is the Definition of Motus. Nor will thefuc' 
tetffoe Application of the Parts of the Superficies of one Body^ to 
thofe of another, which the Cartejians give us, prove a much bet- 
ter Definition of Motion, when well examined. 

§. 10. The A£t of Perfpicuous as far forth as perjpicu- Light, 
ous, is another Penpatetick Definition of a %mp\tldea\ 
which the' not more abfurd than the former of Motion, yet be- 
trays its Ufeleilhefsand Infignificanc%more plainly, becaufe Ex- 
perience will eafily convince any one, that it cannot make the 
meaning of the Word Light (which it pretends to define) at all 
underftood by a blind Man : but the Definition of Motion ap- 
pears not at nrft fight fo ufelefs, becaufe it fcapes this way of 
1 rial. For this Simple Idea, entering by the Touch as well as 
Sight, it is impoffible to (hew an Example of any one, who has 
jio other way to get the Idea of Motion, but barely by the De* 
finition of that Isame, Thofe who tell us, that Light is a great 
Number of little Globules, ftriking briflcly on theBottom of the 
Eye, fpeak more intelligibly than the Schools : but yet thefe 
Words, ever fo well underftood^ -^rould make the idea, the 
Word Light ftands for, no more known to a Man that under- 
stands it not before, than if one fhould tell him, that Light was 
nothing but a Company of little Tennis-balls, which Fairies^all 
t)ay long ftruck with Rackets againft.fome Men's Foreheads, 
' ^ ^ whilft 
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wbilft they pafled by others. For granting this Explication of- 
the thing to he .true ; yist the Idea of the Caufe oi IJghi^ if we 
bftd it ever fo ^xa£l^ would ho mor^ give us the Idea of. Light 
it/elf, as it is fuch a particu^ar Peroeption in us, than the Idea of 
the Figure and Motion of a (harp Piece of Steel, would give us 
the Idea of that Pain which it is able to caufe in us*. For the Caufe 
of any Sen&ti<on, 4od the Senfetton itfelf, in all the Simple Ideas 
of one Seiife,^re two Ideas ; and two Ideas fo diiFerent, and dif-^ 
lant on^ from another, that no. two can be more fo« And there'* 
fore.fhould DesjCartes's Globules ftrike ever fo long on the Re^ 
iina of a Man, who was blind by a Gutta Serena^ he would there^ 
|)y never have any Idea of Lights or any thing approaching to 
it^' though he underftood what little Globules were, and what 
ftriking on another Body was, ever fo well. And therefore the 
(Jartejians ytvy yvelldiftinguilb- between that Light which is 
the Caufe of that Senfation in us, and the Idea which is pro* 
duced in 4s by it, ^d is that which is properly Light. 
[Simplel^^%, §• l^- Simple Jdfasy z$ has been fhewn, are 
nvfy t^ndefifiar., only U be got, by thofe ImpreJJions Objefls tbem- 
ife farther ex- felves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets 
flained, appointed to each fort. If they are not received 

this way, all the Words in the World, made uje oftoexpkin^ or 
.eUfine any of their ^ NameSy will never be able to produce in us the 
Idea it JJands for^ For Words being Sounds, can produce in 
us no other Simple Ideas than of thofe very Sounds ; nor excite 
aixy^in ys,. but by the volunt^ry^ Connexion which h known to 
be between them, and thofe Sinvple Ideas^ which common Ui^ 
}»$ made them Signs of. fie that thinks otherwife, let him try if 
afiy words can give him the Tafte of a Pine- Apple, and make 
him have the tmejdea of tbe S,e]ifh of that celebrated delicious 
Fruit. So far as h? is told it has a refemblance with any Tafles 
whereof he h^s the Ideas ^hc^dy in his Memory, imprinted there 
Py feniible« Objects, not Strangers to his Palate, fo far may he 
approach that Refemblance in his Mind. But this is not giving 
us that Idea. by a Definition^ but exciting in us other Simple /- 
deasj by their known Names j which will be ftill very different 
from fhe true Tafte of that Fruit itfelf. In Light and Colours, 
and all other Sim,ple Ideas^ it is the fame thing : For the Signi- 
|icatiori of Sounds, is not natural, but only impofed and arbi-r 
trary. And no Definition •o^ Lights or Rednefsj is more fitted 
or able to produce either of thofe Ideas in us, than the Soynd 
Lights or Redy by itfelf. For to hope to produce an Idea o( 
Liglit, or Colour, by a Sound, however forn>ed, is to expe<St that 
Sounds (hould be vifible^^ or Colours a^dibIe ; and to m^ke the 
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%MS dd the Office of all the other Senfes. Which is all one as 
to fay, that we might Tafte, Smell and See by the Ears : a 
fort of Philofophy worthy only of Sancho Panca^ who had the 
Faculty to fee Dulcinea by rfearfay. And therefore he that has 
not before received into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the fith- 
ple Idfa which any Word ftands for, can never come to know 
the Signification of that Word, by any other Words or Sounds 
whatfoever put together, according to any Rules of Definition. 
The only way is, by applying to his Senfes the proper Oh]t6t% 
and fo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learned 
the Name already. A ftudious blind Man, who had mightiljf 
beat his Head arout vifible Obje^ls^ and made nfe of the Ex* 
plication o{ his Books and Friends, to underftand thofe Namei 
of Light and Colours, which often came in his Way, bragged 
one Day, That he now underftood what Scarlet fignified. Upoif 
which his Friend demanding^ what Scarlet was I The blind Man 
anfwered, il was like the Sound of a Trumpet. Juft fuch an 
Underftanding of the Name* of any other fimple /^a will he 
have, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, or other 
Words made ufe of to explain it. 

§. .12. The Cafe is quite otherwife in complex The Contrary 
Ideas \ which confifting of feveral fimple ones, Jhenved in com- 
It is in the Power of Words, (landing for the /^^* Ideas, iy 
fcveral Ideas^ that make that Compofition, to I»flances ef a 
imprint complex Ideas in the Mind, which were ^^*f ^^'^ 
never there before, and fo make their Names ^*^^^^* 
be underftood. In fuch Colle£kions of Ideas^ pafTmg under one 
Name, Difimtipfiy or the teaching the Signification of one Word^ 
by feveral others, has place, and may make us underftand the 
Names of Things, which never came within the reach of our 
Senfes ; and frame Ideas fuitable to thofe in other Men's Minds, 
when they ufe thofe Names ; provided that none of the Terms 
of the Definition ftand for any fuch fimple Ideas^ which he to 
whom the E'^plication is made, has never yet had in his 
Thought. Thus the Word Statue may be explained to a blind 
Man by other Words, when Pi£lure cannot, his Sepfes having 
given him the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, which there- 
tore Words cannot excite in him. This gained the Prize to 
the Painter, againft the Statuary ; each of which contending for 
the Excellency of his Art, and the Statuary bragging, that hi» 
was to be preferred, bjecaufe it reached farther, and even thofe 
who had loft their Eyes^ could yet perceive the Excellency of 
it. The Painter agreed to refer him&lf to the Judgment of a 
blind Man i who being brought where there was a Statue made 
by the one, and a Picture drawn by the other % he was firft led 
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to the Statue, in which he traced with his Hands al] the Linea-* 
ments of the Face and Body ; and with great Admiration, ap-* 
plauded the Skill of the Workniat\. But being led to the Pic.-* 
ture^ and having his Hand'laid upon it, was told, That now he 
touched the Head, and then the Forehead, Eyes, Nofe^ l^c. 
as his Hand moved over the Parts of the Picture on the Cloth, 
without finding . any the leaft Diftin£lion : Whereupon he 
cried out, that certainly that muft needs be a very admirable 
and divine Piece of Workmanfliip, which could feprefent to 
them all thofe Parts, where he could neither feel nor perceive 
any thing. 

§. 13. He that fhould ufe the Word Rainhoiv to one who 
knew all thbfe Colours, but yet had never feen that Phtenomenon^ 
would by enumerating the Figure, Largenefs, Pofition, and 
Order of the Colours, fo well define that Word, that it might 
be perfe£Uy underftood. But yet that Definition^ how cxzSt 
and perfe& foever, would never make a blind Man underftand 
it ; becaufe feveral of the fimple Idtas that make that complex 
one, being fuch as he never received by Senfation and Expe- 
rience, no Words are able to excite them in his Mind. 

§. 14. Simple Idias^ as has been (hewed, caa 

The Names of only be got by Experience, from thofe ObjeSs^ 
rffjw//?*" Ideas which are proper to produce in us thofe Percep- 
nvbento be ^j^^^^^ When by this means we have our Minds 
IdeUmrdi'. ftored with them, and know the Names for 
^ ^ ' them, then we are in a condition to define^ and By 
Definition to underftand the Names of complex IdeaSj that arei 
hiade up of them. But when any Term ftands for a fimple Idea^ 
that a Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is impoffible by 
any Words, to make known its Meaning to him. When any 
Term ftands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, btit is igno- 
rant thatthat Term is the Sign of it, there another Name, of the 
fame Idea^ which he has been accuftomed to, may make him 
Underftand its Meaning. But in no Cafe whatfoever^ is any 
Kame, of any fimple Idea^ capable of a Definition. 

Fourthly, §• '5- t'ourthly^ But though the Names o^ 

t^amesoffimph fimple Ideas have not the help of Definition to 
Ideas leaft determine their Signification ; yet that hinders 

^ouhtfuL ftot^ but that they are generally lefs dotibiful and 

uncertain, than thofe if mixed Modes and Subjiances, Becaufe they 
ftanding only for one fimple Perception, Men, for the moft 
part, eafily and perfc£Hy agree in their Signification ! And there 
is little room for miftake and wrangling about their meaning. 
He that knows once that Whiteneis is the Name of that Co- 
lour he has obferved in Snow or Milk^ will not be apt to mif* 
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apply that Word, as long as he retains that Idea ; which^ when 
he has quite loft^ he is not apt to miftake the meaning of it, 
but perceives he underftands it not. There is neither a Multi- 
plicity of iimple Ideas to be piut together, which makes the 
Doubtfulnefs m the Names of mixed Modes : nor a fuppofed, 
but an unknown real Effence,- with Properties depending 
thereon^ the precife Number whereof are alfo unknown, which 
makes the Difficulty in the Names of Subftances. But on the 
contrary, in fimple Ideas the whole Signification of the Name is 
tnowh at once, and confifts not of Parts, whereof more or left 
being put in, the Ideq may be varied, and fo the Signification 
of its Name be obfcure or uncertain. 

§. i6. Fifthly y This farther may be obferved, fifihly.SimpU 
x:oncevning Jimple Ideas and their Names, that Idc^slfave/ew 
they have but ^ few Afcents in finea Predicamentali^ -4^f/r//iiilinca 
(as they call w.) from the loweft Species to thefum^ Predicamcn- 
mum Genus. The Reafon whereof is, that the ^*"' 
loweft Species being but one fimple Idea, nothing can be left 
out of itt that fo the difference being taken away, it may agree 
with fome other thing in one Idea common to them both ; which 
having one Name is the Genus of the other two ; v. g. There is 
nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and Red, to make, 
them agree in one common Appearance, and fo have one general 
Name ; as Rationality being left out of the complex Idea of Man^ 
makes it agree with Brute, in the more general Idea and Namei 
of Animal. And therefore, when to avoid unpleafant Enumera^ 
tions. Men would comprehend, both TVhiie and Redy and feveral 
other fuch fimple Ideas^ -under one general Name, they have 
been fain to dojt by a Word which denotes only the Way they 
get into the Mind. For when fVhite^ Red^ and Yellow^ are all 
comprehended under the Genus bt Name Colour^ it fignifies no 
fnore, but (ndix Ideas as are produced in the Mind only by the 
Sight, and have Entrance only through the Eyes. And wnen they 
woiild frame yet a more general 1'erm, to comprehend both 
Colours and Sounds^ and the like fimple Ideas^ they do it by a 
Word that fignifies all fuch as come into the Mind only by one 
Senfe : And fo the general Term ^ality^ in its ordinary Accep* 
tation, compt-ehends Colour^ Sounds, Tailes, Smells, and tan* 
gible Qualities, with Diftin£lion from Extenfion^ Number, Mo-» 
tion, Pleafure, and Pain, which make Impreflions on the Mind^ 
ftnd introduce t\\e\r Ideas by itiore Senfes than one. 

§.17. Sixthly y The Names of fimple Id^as^ Sixthly f Name 
Subilances and mixed Modes, have alfo this ^ffim^k^'^^^ 
difference : That tbofe ef mixed Modes {land j^and/or IdeM 
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m at all arbi' for Ideas perfeaiy arbitrary : Thofc efSuhftaniiS 
trap. are not perfeaiy fo ; but refer to a Fattern^ though 

with fome Latitude : and thofe of Jimple Ideas are perfeftly takerx 
from the Exiftence of Things, and are not arbitrary at alL 
Which what Difference it makes in the Significations o£ their 
Names, we (hall fee in the following Chapters. 

The Names of fimple Modes differ little from thofc of fim- 
ple Ideas. 
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C H A P. V. 

Of the Names of mixed M)des and tlelatiofts. 

^%eyfiandfir §' I-/' I ^HE Names of mixed Modes being 
«i^/r^Ideas^ I general, they fta^d, as has been 

as other gene- -*• uiewn, for Sorts or Species of 

tal Names. Things, each of which has its peculiar Eflence^ 

The EfTences of thefe Species alfo, as has 
been fhewed, are nothing but the abftrad Ideas in the Mind^ 
to which the Name is annexed. Thus far the Names .and EfT 
fences of mixed Modes, have nothing but what is common 
to them with other Ideas : But if we take a little nearer furvcy 
of them, we fhall find that they have fomething peculiar^ 
which perhaps may deferve our Attention. 
Firfi Theldczs §* ^' '^^^ ^^^ Particularity I fhall obferve 
thiL^ftandfor '" ^^"^ IS, that the abflradi Ideas^ or, if you 
are made by the pl^afc, the EfTences of the feveral Species of 
Vnderfianding. mixed Modes are made by the Vnderjianding^ where^ 

in they differ from thofe of Ample Jbkas : in 
which fort, the Mind has no Power to make any one, but 
only receives fuch as are prefented to it, by the real Exiflencef* 
of the Things operating upon it. 

Secondly, made , §'. 3'}^}^^^ nc^f Place, thefe EJhicesof the 
arbitrarily ^and species of mixed Modes^ are not only made by the 
mjtthoutPat- Mind, but made very arbitrarify^ made with- 
terns. out Patterns, or reference to any real Exift-* 

cnce. Wherein they differ from thofe of Sub- 
ftances, which carry with them the Suppofition of fome real 
Being, from which they are taken, and to which they are con- 
formable. But in its complex Ideas of mixed Modes^ the Mind 
tikes a Liberty not to follow the Exiftence of Things exaftly. 
It unites and retains certain CoUeaions, as fo many diftina 
Specifick Ideasy whilfl others^ that a$ often occur in Nature, 

and 
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krid arc^ as plainly fiiggefted by outward Things, pafs negle^ed 
without particular Namesi or Specifications. Nor does the 
Mind^ in thefe of mixed Modes, as in the complex Ideas of 
Subftances, examine them by the real Exiftence of Things % 
or verify them by Patterns, containing fuch peculiar Compofi* 
tions in Nature. To know whether his Idea of Adultery^ or In* 
teji^ be ri^ht, will a Man feek it any where amongft Things 
exifting \ Or is it true, becaufe any one has been Witnefs to 
fuch an A<^ion \ No : But it fuffices here, that Men have put 
together fuch a ColIeAion into one complex Idea^ that makes 
the Jrehitype^ and Specifick Idea^ whether ever any fuch Ac* 
tion were committed in rerum natura or no. 

§• 4* To underftand this aright, we muft How this U 
confider wherein this making of thefe complex done^ 
Ideas conJifls\ and that is not in the making 
any new Idea^ but putting together thofe which the Mind had 
before. Wherein the Mind does thefe three Things : Firft, It 
chufes a certain Numben Secondly, It gives them Connec- 
tion, and makes them into one Idea. Thirdly, it ties them 
together by a Name. If we examine how the Mind proceeds 
in thefe, and what Liberty it takes in them, we fhall eafily ob- 
ferve, how thefe Eflences of the Species of mixed Modes, are 
the Workmanfhip of thie Mind \ and confequently, that the 
Species themfelves are of Mens making. 

§. 5. No body can doubt, but that thefe Ideas Evidently ar^ 
of mixed Modes, are made by a voluntary Col- bitraryy intbat 
le6tion of Ideas put together in the Mind, inde- the Idea is j/« 
pendent from any original Patterns in Nature, ten before the 
who wifl*but refled, that this fort of complex Exiftence. 
Ideas may be made, abftradted, and have N&me$ , 

given them ; and fo a Species be conftituted before any one 
individual of that Species ever exifted. Who can doubt but 
the Ideas of Sacrilege or Adultery y might be framed in the. 
Mind of Men, and have Names given them ; and fo thefe 
Species of mixed Modes be conftituted, before either of them 
was ever committed ; and might be as well difcourfed of, and 
reafoned about, and as certain Truths difcovered of them, 
whilft yet they had no Being but in the Underftanding, as well 
as now, that they have but too frequently a real Exiftence ? 
Whereby it is plain, how much the forts of mixed Modes are the . 
Creatures of the JJnderJiandingy where they have a Being as 
fubfervient to all the ends of real Truth and Knowledge, as 
when they really exift : And we cannot doubt, but Law-ma- 
kers have often made Laws about Species of AAions^ which 
Vol. II. D wert 
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vifere only the Creatures of their own Underftandings ; Beiif^ 
that had no other Exiftence, but in their own Minds. And, i 
think, no body can deny, but that the Rtfurrsifion was a Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes in the Mind, before it really exifted. 

§. 6. To fee how arbitrarily thife Effences of 

Infiances ; mixid Modes an made by the Mind, we need 

Murder Jncefty but take a view of almoft any of them. A littte 

Stabbing. looking into them, will fatisfy us, that it is 

the Mind, that combines fevend fcattered-in-^ 
dependent IdeaSy into one complex one ; and by the common 
Name it gives them, makes them the EfTence of a certain 
Species, without regulating itfelf by anv Connexion they have 
in Nature^. For what greater Conneaton in Nature, has the 
Idea of a Man, than the Idea of a Sheep, with Killing j that 
this is made a particular Species of A£tion, fignified by the word 
Murder j and the other not ? Or what nearer Union is there in 
Nature, between the Idea^ of the Relation of a Father, with 
Killing, than that of a Son, or Neighbour ; that thofe are 
, combined into one complex Idea^ and thereby made the £f- 
fence of the diftindl Species Parricide^ whilft the other makes no 
diflini^ Species at all ? But though they have made Killing a 
Man's Father or Mother, a diftincSt Species from Killing hift 
Son, or Daughter ; yet in Tome other Cafes, Son and Daugh- 
ter are taken in too, as well as Father and Mother ; and they 
are all equally comprehended in the fame Species, as in that 
of Inceji» Thus the Mind in mixed Modes arbitrarily unites 
into complex Ideasy fuch as it finds convenient ; whilft others 
that have altogether as much union in Nature, are left loofe 
and jiever combined into one Idea^ becaufe they have no need 
of one Name. It is evident then, that the Mind, by its free 
Choice, gives z Connexion to a certain Number of Ideafy 
which in Nature have no more Union with one another, than 
others that it leaves out : Why elfe is the Part of the Weapon^ 
the beginning of the Wound is made with, taken Notice of, 
to make the diftin£t Species called Stabbing^ and the Figure 
and Matter of the Weapon left out ? I do not fay this is done 
without Reafon, as we fhall fee more by and by ; but this I 
fay, that it is done by the free Choice of the Mind, purfuing 
its own ends ; and that therefore thefe Species of mixed Modes 
are the Workman(hip of the Underftanding : and there is no- 
thing more evident than that, for the moft part, in the framing 
thefe IdeaSy the Mind fearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor 
refers the Ideas it makes, to the real Exiftence of things ; but 
jputs fuch together, as may bell ferve its own Purpofes, with* 
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tat iythg itfelf to a precife Imitation of any thing thait really 
**ifts. 

§. 7. But though tbcfe complex Idem or £/^ 
jfencet of mixidModeSi depend on the Mind, and Butpllfuhfer^ 
arc made by it With great Liberty 5 yet they are **"^^ ^'^ the end 
net made at random^ and jumbled together with- f/i^anguage. 
out any reafon at all. THopgh thefe complex 
Ideas be not always copied frbm Nature, yet they are alwaytf 
fuited to the End for which abftrafi: Ideas are made : And 
though they be Combinations made;of ideasy thzt are.Ioofe 
enough) and have as little tJnioh in themfelve^, as feveral 
other, to which the Mind never gives a Conne£^ion that com-^ 
bines them into one Idea ; yet they are always made for thel 
Convenience of Communication, which is the chief End or 
Language. The ufe of Language is, bf (hort Sounds to ugnify 
with eate and difpatch general Conceptions j wherein not only^ 
abundance of Particulars may be contained, but alfo a great 
Variety of independent Ideas colIe£^ed info one qqmple'x oiie* 
In the making therefore of the Species of mi:iiied Modes^ Med 
have had regard only to fuch Combinations as they had pcca- 
fton to mention one to another. Thofe they have combined 
into diftin£k complex Ideasy and given names to; whilft ptbers^ 
that in Nature have as near an Union, are left loofe and uhre-^ 
gardedi For, to go no farther than human Actions themfelves^ 
if they would make diftin£t abftra£t Ideas of all the Varieties 
ifhight be obferved in them, the Number mud be infinite, anc( 
the Memory confounded with the Plerity^ ad well as, over- 
charged to little Purpofe^ It fuffices, that MeH make and name! 
io many complex Ideas of thefe mixed Modes, as they findl 
they have occafion to havei Names for,in the ordinary Occur- 
rence of their Affairs. If they join to the Idea of JfwiilUng, thd 
Idea of Father or Mother, and fo make a diftindl Species froiii 
killittg a Man's Son, or Neighbour^ it is becaufe of the dif- 
'iereht Heinoufnefs of the Crime, and the diftinca Punifliment 
is due id the murdering a Man's Father or Mother, different 
from what ought to be inft<£ted on the Murder q( ^ Son of 
Neighbour ; anci therefore they find it necefTary to mcrition it* 
by a diftin<^ Name^ which is the end of making that diftindl 
Combination. But though the Ideas of Motlier and Daughter^ 
are fo diiFerently treated, in reference to the Idea of Killings 
that the one is joined with it to make a diftindt abftrad Idea 
with a Name, and fo a diftinil Species, and the other not ; yet, 
in refpefl of carnal Knowledge^ they are both taken iii under 
Ince/i : and that ftill for the fame convenience of expreffing un-* 
der one Name, and reckoning of one Species, fUch unclean 
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Mixtures as have a peculiar turpitude beyotid others ; and this 
to avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Defcriptions. 
Wh ftbe % ^' ^ moderate Skill in different Languages^ 

iniroM^tahU ^ ^^^^ Oitisfy ohe of the Truth of this, it 
Words of di' ^ ^^ine fo obvious to obferve great ftore of 
^erfe Laugua" TVords in one Language, which have not any 
ga areaProof. that anfwer them in another. Which plainly 

(hews, that thofe of one Country, by their 
Cuftom and Manner of Life, have found occafion to make 
feveral complex IdeaSy and ^ive Names to them, which others 
never collefted into fpecinck Ideas. This could not have 
happened, if thefe Species were the fteady Workmanfhip of 
Nature ; and not Colledtions made and abftraded by the 
Mind, in order to naming, and forxhe convenience of Com- 
munication. The Terms of our Law, which are not empty- 
Sounds, will hardly find Words that anfwer them in the Spa^ 
nijh or Italian^ no fcanty Languages ; much lefs, I think, could 
any one tranflate them into the Carribbee^ or Wejioe Tongues : 
And the Verfura of the Romans or Corban of the 7«c;j, have 
no Words in other Languages to anfwer them : The Reafon 
whereof is plain, from what has been faid. Nay, if we will 
look a little more nearly into this Matter, and exa£tly com- 
pare difierent Languages, we (hall find that though they have 
Words, which in Tranflations and Dictionaries, are fuppofed 
to anfwer one another ; yet there is fcarce one often, amongft 
the Names of complex Ideas^ efpecially of mixed Modes» 
that ftands for the fame precife Idea^ which the Word does 
that in Diftionaries it is rendered by. There are no Ideas 
more, common, and lefs compounded, than the Meafures of 
Time, Extenfion, and Weight j and the Latin Names Hora<y 
PeSi Librfij are without Difficulty rendered by the Englifo 
Karnes, Hsury Foot^ and Pound: But yet there is nothing more 
evident, than that the Ideas a Roman annexed to thefe Latin 
Names, were very far different from thofe which an Englijb- 
man expreffes by thofe Englijh ones. And if either of thefe 
ihould make ufe of the Meafures that thofe of the other Lan- 
guage defigned by their Names, he would be quite out in his 
account* Thefe are too fenfible Proofs to be doubted ; and we 
fhall find this much more fo, in the Names of more abftraA 
and compounded Ideas ; fuch as are the greateft part of thofe 
which make up moral Difcourfes : Whofe Names, when Men 
come curioufiy to compare with thofe they are tranflated into, 
in other Languages, they will filid very few of them exaSly 
to correfpond in the whole extent of their Significations. 
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§, g. The Reafon why I take fo particular Th' fh . 
Notice of this, is, that we may not be miftaken StecUs to ^be' 
about Genera^ and Species, and their Ejfences, ^^^ r^^ Qom^ 
as if they were Things regularly and conltantly munication, 
made by Nature, and had a real Exiftence in 
Things 5 when they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to be 
nothing elfe but an Artifice of the Underftanding, for the ea- 
fier iignifyiog fuch Colledions of ideas, as it (bould often have 
occafion to confjmunicate by one general Term ; under which 
divcrfe Particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abftracSl 
Idea, might be comprehended. And if the doubtful Signifi- 
cation of the Word Species, may make it found harfh to fome, 
that I fay, that the Species of mixed Modes are made by the 
Underftanding : yet I think, it can by no body be denied, 
that it is the Mind makes thofe abftra£b Complex Ideas, tQ 
which fpecifick Names are given. And if it be true, as it is, 
that the Mind makes the Patterns, for forting and naming of 
Things, I leave rt to be confidered, who makes the Bounda* 
ries of the Sort or Species ; fince with me, Species and Sort have 
no other Difference than that of a Latin and Englifh Idiom. 

§. lO. The near Relation that there is between 
Species, EJJences, and their general Name, at -n/"^'^^^ , 
leaft in mix^d Modes, will farther appear, when J^odes.itistke 
we confider, that it is the Name that feems to f^'c^j^bina^ 
prcferve thofe EJfences, and give them their laft^i tion together' 
irig Duration. For the Connexion between the ^^^ makes it a 
loofe Parts of thofe complex Ideas, being made Species. 
by the mind, this Union, which has no parti- 
cular Foundation in Nature, would ceafe again, were there not 
fomething that did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the 
Parts from fcattering. Though therefore it be the Mind that 
makes the Colle6tion, it is the Name which is, as it were, the 
Knot that ties them faft together. What a vaft Variety of 
different Ideas, ix\ts the Word Triumpbus hold together, and 
deliver to us as one Species? Had this Name been never made, 
or quite Idft, we might, no doubt, have had Defcriptiohs of 
what paflTed in that Solemnity : B^it yet, I think, thac which 
holds^thofe different Parts together, in the Unity of one com- 
plex Idea, is that .very Word annexed to it ; witliout vvtiich, 
the Several Parts of that would no more be thought to make 
one thing, than any other Shew, which having never been made 
but once, had never been united into one cohr-.plex Idea, un- 
der one Denomination, How much therefore, in mix^d 
Modes, the Unity jiccelTary to. any Eflence: depends on the 
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^ind ; and how much the Continuation and fixing of that 
Unity depends on the Name in common Ufe annexed Co it, I 
Irave to be confidered by thofe who look upon Effincer and 
Species as real eft^liflied Things in Nature. 

§. 1 1. Suitable to this we find, that Men^ fpeaiing of nuxed 
Modes ^ Jildotn imagine or take any other for Species oftiem^ hut 
fuch as are fet out by Name: Becaufe they being of Man's 
making only in order to naming, no fuch Species are taken 
Notice of, or fuppo(ed to be, unlefs a Name be joined to it 
as the Sign of Man's having combined into one idea feveral 
loofe ones \ and by that Name^ giving a lafiing Union to the 
Parts, which would otherwife ceafe to have any, as foon as the 
Mind laid by that ab(lra£t Idea^ and ceafed adual)v to ^hink 
pn it. But when a Name is opce a'fine^ced tp it| waerpip th^ 
]?arU of that complex Jdea have a fettled and parman^nt Unir 
oil; then is t\^t EJfence^ as it were, eflabliflied, and the 
Species looked on as compleat. For to what Purpofe fbould tb^ 
Memory charge itfelf with fuch Compofttions, unlefs it were 
by Abftra^ion to make them general ? And to what purpofe 
make them genera), unlefs it were, that they misht have ge- 
neral Names^ for the convenience of Difcourfe, and Communi-' 
cation ? Thus we fee, that killing a Man with a Sword, oi* a 
Ratchet, are lopked on as no diflin(3: Specie$ of Adion : But 
if the Point of the Sword firfl enter the Body, it pafles for a 
diftin£l Species^ where it has a diflinA fj^me^ as ifi England^ 
in whdfe Language it is called Stabbing : But \t\ another Coiin-^ 
try, whpre it has not happened to be fpecified under a peculiar 
Namt^ it pafTes not for a diflin£t Species. But in the Species of 
corporeal jubilances, though it be the Mind that makes the 
nominal EiTepce : yet fince thofe Ideas, which are combined 
in it, are fuppofed to have an Union in Nature, whether th^ 
^ind joins them or no, therefqre thofe are looked o(i as dj- 
flind Species, without any Operation of (he Mind, either ab« 
Aradling, of giving a Name to tha^ complex Idea. 

§. 12, Conformable alfo to what has been 
For the Ori' faid concerning the EJfences of the Species of 
ginah cf mixed r^ixed Modes, that they are Creatures of the 
Modes, ^elooTt Underflanding, rather than the Works of Na- 
Z^MinT'^ ture: Conformable, I fay, to this, we find, 
'^4' b" if ^^^^ ^^^^^ Names lead our Thoughts to the Mini, 

%e^s ^hm to ^ f^ /^^*^^- When we fpeak of Jujiia, or 
be the IVerk- Grattiude, we frame to ourfelves no Imagina- 
manjhipcfthe tion of any thing exifting, which we would 
XJndcrJianding. conccivci \>v\ our Thoughts terminate in tl\c 
^ • .1 . > gljflradt 
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aWlfad Ideas of thofe Virtues, and loolp no farther ; as they 
do, when we fpeak of a Horfe^ or Irony whofe Speciiick Ideas 
we confider not, as barely in the Mind, but as in things them- 
felves, which afford the original Patterns of thofe Ideas, But 
in mixed Modes, at lead the moft confiderable Parts of them^ 
which are moral Beings, we confider the original Patterns, as 
being in the Mind ; and to thofe we refer for the diilinguifh- 
ing of particular Beings under Names. And hence I think 
at is. That thefe Effinces of the Species of mixed Modes, are 
by a more particular Name called Notions ; as by a peculiar 
Right appertaining to the tJnderftanding. ^ 

§. 13. Hence likewife we may learn, WI)y Their being 
the complex Ideas of mixed Modes are commonly ^^^^ h '^'^ 
more compounded and decompounded^ than thofe of Underftanding 
natural Sub/lances. Becaufe they being the '^^^^outPat- 
Workmanfhip of the Underftanding, purfuing ^^^^^f "^'f "" 
only its own tndsj and the conveniency of ex- ^^^ef'^ ^^ ^ 
preffing in ihort thofe Ideas it would 'make pounded. 
known to another, does with great Liberty 
unite often into one abftra<Sk Idea Things that in their Nature 
have no coherence ; and fo under one Term, bundle together 
a great Variety of compounded and decompounded Ideas. 
Thus the Name oi Proceffton^ what a great mixture of Inde« 
pendent Ideas of Perfons, Habits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, 
Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, which the Mind 
of Man has arbitrarily put together, to exprefs by that one 
Name ? Whereas the complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subftances 
are ufually made up of only a fmall Number of ilmple ones ; 
and in the Spedes of Animals, thefe two, vi%. Shape and Voice, 
commonly make the whole nominal EfTence. 

§. 14. Another thing we may obferve from Names of ^ 
what has been faid, is, that the Names ofndxed mixed Medes 
Modes always Jignify (when they have any de- ftandahuays 
termined Signification) the real Effinces of their f^'jbetr real 
Species. For thefe abftraft Ideas y being the W'^^"- 
Workmanfhip of the Mind, and not referred to the real Ex* 
iftence of Things, there is no Suppofition of any thing more 
fignified by that Name, but barely that complex Idea^ the 
Mind itfelf has formed, which is all it would have exprffled 
by it ; and is that on which all the Properties of the Species 
depend, and from whic^ alone they all Sow : s^nd fo in thefe 
the real an4 nominal EJfence is the fame ; whi^h, of what Con- 
cernment it is to^the certain Knowledge of general Truth, we 
Oiall fe^ hereafter. 

D4 §.15. 
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-^- , . §. 15. This alfo may (hew us the Reafbn,' 

%f ^^ ^'!L ^^ fo^ 'A^ ^ofi port the Names of mixed 
aHv vot before ^^^^ ^^^ g^U before the Ideas they Jtand for are 
their Id^sis. perfectly known, Becaufe there being no Species 

of thefe ordinarily taken Notice of, but what 
Jjave Namej j and thofe Species^ or rather their Eflences, being 
abftraf): complex Ideas made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is con-r 
yenient, if not neceflary, to know the Names, before one 
pndeavour to frame thefe complex Ideas : unlefs ^ Man- will fil} 
)iis Head with a Company of abflra£l complex Idea^y which 
others having no Names for, he has nothing tp do with, but 
to lay by and forget again. I cpnfefs, that in the Beginning 
of Languages, it was neceflary to have the Idea^ before one 
gave it the Name : And fo it is ftill, where making a new 
complex Ideay on^ alfo, by giving it a new Name, makes a 
pew Word. But this concerns not Languages made, which 
have generally pretty well provided for Ideasy which Men have 
frequent Occafion to have, and communicate : And in fuch^ 
1 afk whether it be not the ordinary Method, that Children 
learn the Names of mixed Modes, before they have their 
Ideas ? What one of a thoufand ever frames the abftra£t Idea 
of Glory and Ambition before he has heard the Names of 
thein ? In fimple Ideas and Subftances I grant it is otherwife ; 
which being fuch IdeaSy as have a real Exigence and Union ia 
Nature, the Ideas^ or Names, are gpt one before the other, as 
ithappens. 

T> r f §• 16. What has been faid here of mixe^ 

Itin folar^'^ Modes, IS with very little difference applicable 
onthisSubfeet. ^^^ ^^ Relations 5 which fince every Man him- 

felf may obferve, I may fpare myfelf the Paingf 
to enlarge on : efpecially, fince what I have here faid concern- 
ing Words in this third Book, will poflibly be thought by fomc 
to be much more than what fo flight a Subjeft reqwred. I al- 
low it might be brought into a narrower Compafs : But I was 
willing to ftay my Reader on an Argument, that appears to me 
pew, and a little out of the way, (I am furc it is one I thought 
jiot of, whien I began to write,) That by fearching it to the 
Bottom, and turning it on every fide, fome Part or other might 
meet with eveu^y one's Thoughts, and give occafion to the moft 
averfe, of negligent, to refled on a general Mifcarriage j vvhich, 
though of great Confequence, is little, taken Notice of. When 
It is confidered, what a Pother is made about jE^w^r, and 
how much all forts of Knowledge, Difcourfe, and Converfa- 
^ion. are peftered and difordcred by the carelefs and confufed 
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fjfe and Ap^ication . of Words, it will perhaps^ be thought 
wor^ while thoroughly to lay it open. And I fhail be pardon* 
^d if I have dwelt long on an Argument, which! think there* 
6>Fe needs to be inculcated ;. becaufe the Faults, Men are ufu- 
ally guilty of in tbia kind, are not only the greateft Hindrances 
of true Knowledge $ but arc fo wdl thought of, a9 to pafs for 
it. Men would often fee what a fmallPittance of Reaibn and 
Truth, or poffibly none at all^ is mixed with, thofe huffing Opi* 
oions thev are fwetled with ; if they would but look beyond 
{aihionable Sounds, and obferve what Usas are, or are not 
comprehended under thofe Words, with which they are fo 
armed at all Points, and with which they fo confidently lay 
about them. I iball imagine I have done fome fervice to Truths 
Peace, and Learning, if by any Enlar^mcnt on this Subjed^ 
I can make Men refleSl on their own ufe of Language; and 
^ive them Reafon to fufpecS, that fince it is frequent for others, 
3tt may alfo be po^ble for them, to have femetimes'very good 
and approved Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with ve- 
ry uncertain, little^ or no Signification* And therefore it is 
not unreaibnable for them to be wary herein themfely^, and 
jBot be unwilling to h^ve them examined by others^ With 
tthis Defign therefore, I fhall go on, with what I have farther 
fa fay, cpncerning this matter, 

C H A P. VL 

Of the Names of Subjiances.- 

§• I? ^ I A HE common Names of Suhjiances^ 

I as well as other General Terms, The common 
"*• Jiand for SorU\ which is nothing Names of Suhr 
clfe but the T)eing made Signs of fuch complex fi^^<:nftand 
Ideasy wherein feveral particular Subftances do, for Sorts, 
pr might agree, by virtue of which they are 
capable of being comprehended in one common Conception, 
and lignified by one Name. I fty, do or might agree • for 
though there be but one Sun exifting in the World, yet the 
Jdea of It being abftraaed, fo that more Subftances (if there 
were feveral) might each agree in it ; it is as much a Sort, as 
If there was as many Suns as there are Stars. They want not 
their Reafons, who think there are, and that each fixed Star 
would anfwer the Idea the Name Sun ftands for, t^ one who 



were 
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were placed in a due diftance ;, which, by the way, may ihew 
u$ how much the Sorts, or, if you pleafe. Genera and Species 
of Things (for thofe Latin Terms iignify to me no more than 
the EngUJh word Sort) depend on fuch Collections of Ideasy aa 
Men have made ; and not on the real Nature of Things : finct 
it is not impofjtble, but that in Propriety of Speech, that might 
be a Sun to one, which is a Star to another. 

§• 2. The meafure and boundary of each 

TheEfftnce Sort, or Species^ whereby it is conftituted that 
e/uicJlf Sort f> particular dort, and diftinguiflied from others, 
f&e aifir^^ . • is that wc call its EJenee^ which is nothihg hue 
Idea* that ahfira^ Idea U which the Name is annexed: 

So tbaf: every thing contained in that Idea^ is. 
eflential to that Sort, This, though it be all the EJfence of 
natural Subftances that we know, or by which we diftingui(h 
them into Sorts ; yet I call it by a peculiar Name, the nominal 
EJfenccy to diftinguifli it from that real Conftitution of Sub- 
fiances, upon which depends this nominal EJfence^ and all the 
Properties of that Sort ^ which therefore, as has been faid, may 
be called the real EJfence^ v. g, the nominal EJfence^ of Gold^ i& 
that complex Idea the Word Gold ftands for, let it be, for in- 
ilance, a fiody yellow, of a certain Weight, malleable, fufi- 
ble and fixed. But the real EJfence is the Conftitution of the 
infenfible Parts of that Body, on which thofe Qualities, and 
all the oth^r Properties of Gold depend. How far thefe two 
are different, though they are both called Effence^ is obyiouSi^ 
^t firft fight, to dilcover. .. 

§. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Mo- 

The nominal tion, with Senfe and Reafon, joined to a Body 
andrealEffence of 9 certain Shape, * be the complex Idea^ tQ 
different. whie^ Ij and others, annex the Name Man^ 

and fo be the nominal EJfence of the Species fo 
called ; yet nobody will fay, that that complex Idea is the 
real EJfence and Source of all thofe Operations, which are to 
be found in any Individual of that fort. The Foundation 
of all thofe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our com- 
plex Idea^ is fomething quite different : And had we fuch a 
Knowledge of that Conftitution of Man^ from which his Far 
culties of Movirfg, Senfation, and Reafoning, and other Pow- 
ers flow, and on which his fo regular Shape depends, as 'tis 
poiSble Angeh have, and it is certain his Maker, has, we fho^ld 
have a quite other Idea of his EJfence^ than what now i$ 
fontained in our liefipition of that Specie^ be it wh^t it wi|l ; 
And our Idea of any individual Man would be as far different 

froo^ 
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from what it now is, as is bb whp knows all the Springs and 
Wheels, and other Contrivances within, of the famous Clock 
^t Strajburg^ from that which a gazing Countryman has of 
it, who barely fees the Motion of the Hand, and hears the 
Clock ftrike, and obferves o^ily fome of the outward Appear* 
^nces. 

§. 4. That EJfence^ in the ordinary Ufe of ^^ ,. - , 
the Word, relates to Sorts^ and that it is confi- tUduMi^- 
dered in particular Beings, no farther than as ^tuah. 
they are ranked into SorU^ appears from hence : 
That take but away the abftra£^ lieas^ by which we fort In- 
dividuals, and rank them under common Names, and then ' 
the thought of any thing ijjintial to any of them, inftantly 
yaniihes : we have no Notion of the one, without the othei' : 

* which plainly fhews their Relation* It is necefTary for me to 
be as 1 am; GOD and Nature has made me fo : But there 
is nothing I have is eflential to me. An Accident, or Difeafe, 
inay very much ^Iter my Colour, or Shape ; a Fever, or Fall, 
may take away my Reafoh or Memory, or both \ and an 
Apoplexy leave neither Senfe, nor Underftanding; no, nor 
^ife. Other Creatures of my Shape may be made with more 

^ and better, or fewer and worfe Faculties, than I have ; and 
pthers may have Reafon and 3^nfe in a Shape and Body very 
^liferent from mine. None of thefe are ef&ntia) to the one, 
or the other, or to any Individual what(bever, till the Mind 
refers it to fome Sort or Species of Things ; and then prefent- 
]y, according to the abilra£l /i^a of that Sort, fomething is 
found ejfentia{* Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and 
}ie will findy that, as foon as he fuppofes or fpeaks of EJfential^ 
the Confideration of fome Species^ or the complex Ideay fi^- 
liified by fome general Name, comes into his Mind : And it is 
in reference to that, that this or that Quality is faid to be 
fffintiaL So that if it be afked, whether it be ej/intial to 
me, or any other particular corporeal Being, tp have Reafon I 
J fay, no ^ no more than it is ejential to this white thirig I 
write on, to have Words in it. But if that particular Being 
be to be counted of the Sort 4^^> ^nd to have the Name 
Man given it, then Reafon is ejfntiai to it, fuppofing, Reafon 
(O be 'a Part of the complex I^a^ the Name Man (lands for : 
^ it is ejfential to this thing I writs on to contain Words, if I 
will give it the Name Treatife^ and rank jt under that Species. 
So that ejfential and not ejfential^ relate only to our abftra£l 
JdeaSi and the Names annexed to themy which amounts to no 
more but tbig, 1 h^at whatever particnlar i^hji^ i)as pot \t\ it 
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thofe Qualities, which are contained in the abftrad Idea, 
which an^ general Term ftands for, cannot be ranked under 
that Spates J nor be called by that Name, fince that abftrad: 
Jdia 18 the very EJfenct of that Species, 

^. 5* Thtts if'the liUa of Boay^ with fome People, be bare 
Extenfion or Space, then Solidity is not ejfeniial to Body : If 
others make the Idea^ to which they eive the Name Bedy^ to 
be Solidity and. Extenfion, then Solidity 'is efiential to BoA^* 
That therefore, and that alone is confidered as ejfentialy 
which makes a Part of the complex Idea the Name ef a Serf 
Jlandsfor^ without which no particular thing can be. reckoned 
of that Sort, nor be entitled to that Name. Should there be 
found a Parcel of Matter, that had all the 6ther Qualities that 
are in Irofif but wanted Obedience to the Loadftone ; and 
would neither be drawn by it, nor receive Diredion from it, 
would any one queftion, whether it wanted any thing ejfentialf 
It would be abfurd to a(k, Whether a thing really exifting 
wanted any thing ejfential to it : Or could it be aemanded. 
Whether this made an ejfential or fpecifick Difference or no ; 
f nee we have no other meafure of ejfential or fpecifick but our 
abftra£t Ideas ? And to talk of fpecifick Differences in Nature, 
ii^ithout reference to general Ideas and Names, is to talk unin- 
telligibly. For I would alk any one. What is fufilcient to 
make an ejfential Difference in Nature, between any two par- 
ticular Beings, without any regard had to fome abftradt Idea^ 
which is looked upon as the Eflence and Standard of a Species f 
All fuch Patterns and Standards, being quite laid afide, parti- 
cular Beings, confidered barely in themfelves, will be found to 
have all their Qualities equally 'ejjentiahj and every thing, in 
each Individual, will be efiemial to it, or which is more, no- 
thing at all. For though it may be reafonable to alk. Whether 
obeying the Magnet, be ejfential to Iron? yet, I think, it is 
very improper and infignificant to afk. Whether it be ejfential 
to the particular Parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, without 
confidering it under the Name Iron^ or as being of a certain 
Species? And if, as has been faid, our abftra£fc Ideas^ which 
have Names annexed to them, are the Boundaries of Species^ 
nothing can be ejfential but what is contained in thofe Ideas. 

§. 6. It is true, I have often mentioned a r^^/ J5^«r^, di- 
ftind in Subftances, from thofe abftra£l Ideas of them, which I 
call their nominal EJfince. By this real EJfencCy I mean, that 
real Conftitution of any thing, which is the Foundation of all 
thofe Properties, that are combined in, and are conftantly 
found to co-exift with the nominal EJfence ; that particular 

Conftitutiao 
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Conftitution which erery Thing has within itfelf, without any 
Relation to any thing without it. But Effince^ even in this 
Scnfe, rekttis to a Sort^ and fuppofes a SpicifS : For being that 
real Conftitution, on which the Properties depend, it neceflOi^ 
rily fuppofes a fort of Things, Properties belonging only to 
Species, and not to Individuals ; v. g, Suppofing the nominal 
Sflenco of Gold to be a Body of fuch a peculiar Colour and " 
Weight, Widi Malleability and Fufibility, the real Effenci is 
that Conftitution of the Parts of Matter, on which thefe Qua-*- 
lities, and their Union, depend ; and is alfo the Foundation of 
its Solubility in Aqua Rigia, and other Properties aocompanyinr 
that complex Idea* Here are Efferues and Properties^ but aS ^ 
upon Suppofition of a Sort, or generad abftrad Idea^ which is ' 
coniider'd as immutable ; but there is no individual Parcel of 
Matter, to whith any of thefe Qualities are fo annexed, as to 
be ejfential to it, or infeparable from it. That which is ejjential^ 
belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that Sort : 
But take away the Confideration of its being ranked under the 
Name of fome abftrad Idea^ and then there is nothing necef- 
fary to it, nothing infeparable from it. Indeed, as to the real 
Ejfences of Subftances, we only fuppofe their being, without 
precifely knowing what they are: But that which annexes 
them ftill to the Species is the nominal Eflcnce, of which thej 
are the fuppofed Foundation and Caufe. 

§. 7. The niext thing to be confidered is, by g». .^ 
which of thofe Ejffences it is, that Subftances are ^^^ e'^t^vnds 
determined into SortSj or Species -y and that, it is jf^ species. 
evident, is by the nominal EJ/ence, For it is that 
alone, that the Name, which is the Mark of the Sort, fignifies. 
It is impoffible therefore, that any thing fhould determine the 
Sorts of things, which we rank under general Names, but that 
Ideaj which that Name is deftgned as a Mark for i which is 
that, as has been ftiewn, which we call the nominal EJfence. 
•Why do we fay. This is a Horfe^ and that a Mule ; this is an 
\Animalj that an Herb f How comes any particular thing to be 
of this or that Sort, but becaufe it has that nominal EJfence^ or, 
. which is all one, agrees to that abftraft Idea^ that Name is 
annexed to ? And^defire any one but to refleft on his own 
Thoughts, whenTfie hears or fpeaks any of thofe, or other Names 
of Subftances, to know what Sort of Ejfences they ftand for. 

§. 8. And that the Species of Things to us^ are nothing bat 
the ranking them under dtftinSi Names^ according to the com^ 
plex Ideas in us; and not according to precife, diftinft real 
Effenees in them, is plain from hence, That we find many of 

the 
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the Individuals that are ranked injto one Sort, caikfl b^ onV 
coinmon Name, and fo received as being of one Species^ havo 
yet Qualities depending on their real Conftitutions,- as far dif* 
ferent one from another, as from others, from which ihey are 
.accounted to differ Jpedjualfy. This, as it is eafy to be obferved 
by all, who have to do with natural Bodies ; fo Chymifts efpe- 
cially are often, by fad Experience, convinced of it^ when 
they, fometimes. in vain, feek for the fame Qualities in one 
Parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have 
found in others. For though they are Bodies of the fame Spechs^ 
having the fame nominal EJftna^ under the fame Name ; yet 
do they often, upon fevere ways of Examination, betray Quali- 
ties fo difFerent one from another, as^ to fruftrate the Expecta- 
tion and Labour of very wary Chymifts. But if Things were 
diftinguiihed into Spedes^ according to their real Eflences, it 
would be as impoffible to find different Properties in any two 
individual Subftances of the fame Spiciesj as it is to find diffe* 
rent Properties in two Circles,' or two equilateral Triangles^ 
That is properly the Effenct to us, which determines every 
panicular to this or that Clajfo ; or, which is the fame Things 
to this or that getieral Name : and what can that be elfe, but 
that abftrad Idea to vrhich that Name i$ annexed ? and fo has, 
in truth, a Reference, not fo much to the Being of particular 
7'hings, as to their general Denominations. 

§• 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and firi 

Not the rtal Things^ and confequently (which is the end of 

Bffencef 'wind forting) denominate them by their real EJfences^ 

nut know not. becaiue we know them not. Our Faculties carry 

us no farther towards the Knowledge and Di- 
ftin&ion of Subftances, than a Collection of thofe fenfible Ideas 
which we obferye in them; which however made with the 
greateft Diligence and Exadnefs, we are capable of, yet is 
more remote from the true internal Conftitution, from which 
thofe Qualities flow, than, as I faid, a Countryman's Idea is 
from the inward Contrivance of that famous Clock at Straflmrg^ 
whereof he only fees the outward Figure and Motions. There 
is not fo contemptible a Plant or Animal^ that does not con- 
found the moft enlarged UnderiSbnding. Though the familiar 
Ufe of Things about us, take off our w onder > yet it cures not 
our Ignorance. When we come to examine the Stones, we 
tread on, or the Iron, we daily handle, we prefently find, we 
know not their Make ; and can give no Reafon of the different 
Qualities we find in them. It is evident the internal Conftitu- 
tion, whereon their Properties depend, is unknowa to us. For 
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to go no farther than the grofleft and sioft obvious we czn 
imagine amongft them. What is that Texture of Parts, that 
real EJfencej that makes Lead and Antimony fufible ^ Wood 
and Stones not i What makes Lead and Iron malleable ; Anti- 
mony and Stones not ? And yet how infinitely thefe come (hort 
of the fine Contrivances, and unconceiveable real EJfences of 
Plants or Animals, every one knows. The Workmanfhip of 
the all-Wife and powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the 
Univerfe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity 
and Compreheniion of the moft inquiiitive and intelligent Man, 
than the beft Contrivance of the moft ingenious Man, doth the 
Conceptions of the moft ignorant of rational Creatures. There-* 
fore we in vain pretend to range Things into Sorts, and difpofe 
them into certain ClalTes, under Names, by their real Effences^ 
that are fo far from our Difcovery.or Compreheniion.* A blind 
Man may as foon fort Things by their Colours ; and he that has 
loft his Smell, as well diftinguifn a Lilly and a Rofe by their O- 
dours, as by thofe internal Conftitutions which he knows not. 
He that thinks he pan diftinguifh Sheep and Goats by their 
real E/fences^ that are unknown to him, may be pleafed to try 
his Skill in thofe Species^ called CajfwuDory^ and ^uerechinchio ; 
and by their internal real EJfences^ determine the Boundaries of 
thofe Species^ without knowing the .complex Idea of fcnfible 
X^alities, that each of thofe Names ftand for in the Countries, 
where thofe Animals are to be found. 

§. 10 Thofe therefore who have been taught, . 
that the feveral Species of Subftances had their /^y^^fi«^- 
diftina internal fubjjanttal Forms-, and that it ^Xf/w/* ' 
was thofe Forms which made the Diftindion of ^„qcu, U}^ 
Subftances into their true Species and Genera^ 
were led yet farther out of the Way, bv having their Minds 
fet upon fruitlefs Enquiries zft^t fubjftanttal Forms^ wholly un- 
intelligible \ and whereof we have fcarce fo much as any ob- 
icure or confufed Conception in general. 

§» II. That our ranking and dijlinguijhing 
natural Subfiances into Species, conjifts in the That the no* 
nominal Effences the Mind makes, and not in the imnal Efince is 
real EJfences to be found in the Things them- *^^ 'whereiy 
fel ves, is farther evident from our Ideas of Spirits. ^' diftingu^ 
For the Mind getting, only by refleding on its ^/f^'«»/^'-^w 
own Operations, thofe fimple Ideas which it Si!!. 
attributes to Spirits, it hath, or can have, no 
other Notion of Spirit, but by attributing all 
thofe Operatbns, it finds in itfelf, to a fort of Beings, with«> 

out 
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out Confidefation of Matter. And even the moft adtaltcedt 
Notion we have of God^ is but attributing tbe fame fimple 
litas which we have got from Refle&i<»i on what we find in 
cmrfelveSy and which we conceive to have more Perfedxon in 
them, than would be in their abfence ; attributing, I fay, thofe 
fimple Ideas to him in an unlimited Degree. Thus having gofe 
Irom refleding on ourfelves, the Idea of EmJUnct^ Knowledge, 
Power, and Pleafure, each of. which we find it beuer to havo 
than to want ; and the more we have of eadi, the better > 
joinii^g all thefe together, with Infinity to each of them, we 
have the complex liia of an Eternal, Omnifcient, Omnipo- 
tent, infinitely Wife, and Happy Being. And though we are 
told, that there are different Species of Angels ; yet we know 
not how to frame diftin£l fpecifick Ideas of them $ not out of 
any Conceit, that the Exiftence of more Species than, one of 
Spirits, is unpoffible; but becaufe having no more fimple 
Ideas (nor being able to frame more) applicable to fuch Be-* 
ings, but only thofe few taken from ourfelves, and from the 
A&ions of our own Minds in thinking, and being delightedy 
and moving feveral Parts of our Bodies, we can no otherwife 
diftinguifh in our Conceptions the feveral Species of Spirits, 
one from another, but by attributihg thofe Operations and 
Powers, we find in ourfelves, to them in a higher or lower 
Pegree ; and fo have no very diftin£t fpecifick Ideas of Spi* 
rits, except only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Du-^ 
ration, and all thofe other Ideas with Infinity ; to the other 
Spirits, with Limitation : Nor, as I humbly conceive, do wCy 
between GOD and them in our Ideas j put any difiFerence by 
any Number of fimple Ideas^ which we have of one, and not 
of the other, but only that of Infini^. All the particular Ideas 
of Exiftence, Knowledge, Will, rower, and Motion, ^c. 
being Ideas derived from the Operations of our Minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all Sorts of Spirits, with the DilFerencc 
only of Degrees, to the utmoft we can imagine, even Infinity, 
when we would frame, as well as we can, an Idea of the fir{t 
Being; who yet, it is certain, is infinitely more remote in the 
real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheft and perfe<^eft 
of all created Beings, than the greateft Man, nay, pureft Se- 
taph, is from, the moft contemptible part of Matter ; and 
confequently muft infinitely exceed what our narrow Under- 
jftandings can conceive of him. 
Whereof there §• ^^' ^^ ^^ "^^ impoffible to conceive, nor 
are (roiably repugnant to Reafon, that there may be many 
numbirkfsSfi' Species of Spirits^ as much feparated ard di- 
eia* verfified 
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Vferfifie^J^ one froni another; by diftindlb Properties, wherfeof wc 
hvrt no Ideas<i as the Specie^ of fenfible Things are diftirt- 
^iihed 61I6 fr6ni another, by Qualities^ which we kno^, afid 
l&bferve in them: That therd mould bd more Sftdti of in- 
t^Uigent Creatures above us, thah there are of fenfible and 
'materia} below u^, i^ ptobable td the from hence ; That in siU 
th^ viflMe corporeal World, we ffec no GHafmsj or Gaps. All 
•^itedbwii from us, the Defcetit is by eafy Steps, and a con- 
tinued feries of Thiiigs, that in each Remove differ very little 
•one frdih thft other. There ire Fiflies that have Wings, that 
are not StrSilgers td the airy Region : and there are fome JBirds^ 
that are Ihhabitahts of the Watci* ; whofe Blood is cdid ad 
FiflbeS, ^nd their 'Fiefli is fo like in tafte, that the fcfupulous ar6 
allowed thatt bh Fifh-days. Thetfe ^re Ariimals fo neat 6f kill 
both to Birds arid Beads, that they are in the rtiiddle betweea 
botl»: Amphibious Animals link the Terrefttial and Aquatick 
together ; Seals live at Land and at Sea^ arid Porpbifts hav^ 
-the Warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog \ riot to mention what 
is ccrniideiltly riported of Mermaids, or Sea* men. Thete arfc 
Ibme Bruteii, that feem to have as much Knowledge and Rea- 
-fon; as fome that kre called Men : and the Animal and Vege^ 
-table Kingdoms are fo nearly joined, that if you will take th6 
loVveft' of one, and the higheft of the other j there will fcarcc 
be perceived any great difference between therti ; and fo on 
•till We come to the loweft and the n^oft inorganical Partd of 
Matter, we (hall find every where, that the feveral Species 
are linked together, and differ but in aimoft infenfible De- 
grees. AiiS, whfen we confidcr the infinite Power and Wifdom ^ ' 
of the Maker} vtt havb Reafon to think, that it is fiiiAble to 
•the magnificent Harnioiny of the Univerfe, and the great De^ 
fign and infinite Ooddnefs df the Archite<9:^ that the Species of 
Creatures (hoiild alfo^ By gentle Degrees, afcetid upward frorn 
us toward his infinite Perfedion, as we fee they gradually de- 
fcend from us downwards : Which) if it be probable, we have 
Reafon then to be perfuaded, that there are far more Species 6{ 
Creatures above us, than there ate beneath j we being in De- 
grees of Perfeftfon, much more remote from the Infinite Being 
ofGODj than we are from the loweft State of Being, and 
that which approaches neareft to nothing. And yet of all thofe 
diftiniS):* Species, for the Reafons above faid, we have no clear 
diftin£t Ideas, 

§. 13. But to return to the Species of cor- Thenomincdifi 
poreal Subftances. If I fhould afk any one whe- fence that of th^ 
ther Ice ^nd. Water Were two difttna Species of species, proved 
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'frm Wattle Things, I doubt not but I ibould be ^twftusk 
and Ice. m the Affirmative ; And it cannot be. denje^ 

:but he thftt (ay«) they are two diftind SpicUs^ is in the Hghib. 
But if an Ef^UJhman^ bred in Jamaica^ who, perhaps^ had never 
feen nor heard oi Ics^ coining into England in the Winter, fin^ 
the Water he put in his Bafon at Night, in a grjeat part fjroi»e«L 
in the Movning, and not knowing any peculiar Naoie it ha4^ 
fliould call it hardened W^ter. ^ I aik. Whether this would b« 
a new SfecUs to hlhi, di^erent from Water i Aod^ I thudK it 
would be ?nfwered heret It would not be to hiQn a.a^wi^ 
aesy no more than congealed Jelly, when it is €old» is.^^iit- 
ftinA Spicus^ from the fianae Jelly Auid and warm ; or than 
iiquid Gold, in the Furnace,^ Js a diftin£l Spicin bom b^id 
/Gold in the Hands of a Workman. And if this be foy it 19' 
elaiOf that our diftimii Sp^cits «r« nothing ku di/iirid iomfii^ 
ideas, Viitb (fifiinSi Nanui. mmi^ed ta them. It is true, eyca^ 
SubftanQe libat exifts, has its peculiar Conftitution^ whereon 
tlepend thofe fenfible Qualities^ and Powers^ we obferve in it: 
•But the ranking of Things into Spmesy which is nothing btft 
forting them under feveral Titles, is done by us, according to 
the Ideas that we have of them : Which tho' Mbfiitnt to di*> 
Aingui& them by Names ; fp that we may be able todifcdurfe 
of them,, when w^ have them not prefent before us ; yet 1 
we fupppfe k to be done by their real internal .Conftitutionv 
und that Things exifting are dii^inguiihed by Nature idto 
Species, by real E£ence$^ according as we difkiaguMb them ix^ 
to Species by. N^mea, we ihall be liable to great Miftakes. 

. . $« 14. To diftinguiib fubftantial Beings into 
. Di0iltks Species, according to the ufual Suppwtioo^ 
^ainft a ter* that there ai^ certain :precife Eff&ues or Fernm 
tofn Number tf, of . Things, whereby all the Individuals exiftr 
real EJftmti.. ing, are by Nature difldnguiibed into Species^ 

thefe Things are aeceflary : 

§.15. Firjiy To be aflured, that Nature, in the PfodU^tion 
of Things, always defigns them to partake of certain regulated 
eftabliihod EJfimes^ which are to be the Models of all Things- 
to be. produced. This, iathat crude Senfe it is ufually pro* 
pofed, would need fome better Explication^ before it can 
fully be ailei^ted to. 

§• 16. Secondly^ It would be neceiTary to know^ whetfaef 
Nature always attains that EJfence^ it defigns in the Producr 
tion of Things. The irregular and monftrous Births, that in 
diverfe forts of Animals have been obferved,. will always give 
us reaibn to doubt of one^. or both of theii?.. 

- 1 ' ^i-J7« 
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• ^. ijr. ThirMy^ It ought to be determined, whether thofe 
We call Monfters be really a diftin<9: Species^ according to the 
fehokftkk Notion of the Word %«« ; fince it is certain, that 
every thing that exifts^ has its particular GonlHtution : And 
yet we find, that fome of thcfe nronftrous Produftions, have 
few, or none of thofe Q^ialities^ which are fuppofed to refult 
from aiid accompany the Eflcnce of that Species^ from whence 
they derive their Originals, and to which, by their Dcfcent^ 
they feem to belong. 

^. it. I^ourihlyy The rtai Efeticis of thofe 
Things, which we 'diftinguiCb into Species^ and ^ j^*'' **»!^«f 
as fo cfiftinguifced wc name, ought to be J^'^^Jl 
known ; t. e. we ought to have Ideas of them. ^^^CcUediotu 
But fince we are ignorant in thefe four Points, nf Propertiis* 
ihe fnpp$jii real Emends rf Things Jfand us net in ^ »^ • 
Jkaifvr fbt diJHnguiJhing SubJIanas into Sfeciesi 

§. 19. fiftUy^ The only imaginable help in this Cafe would 
be, that having framed perfeift complex Ideas of the Properties 
of things flowing from their different jeal Eflences, we ihould 
thereby diftingxiifli them into Species. But neither can this be 
done ; for being ignorant of the real Effence itfelf, it is impof- 
fiHe to know all thofe Properties that floV from it, and are fo 
annexed to-tt, that any one of them being away, wc may cer-* 
tainly conclude, that that Effence is not there, and fo the thin^ 
is not of that Species. We can never know What are the pre- 
«ife Number of Properties depending on the real Effence x>t 
^oldy -any one of which failing, the real Effence of Qold, and 
tronfequehtly Gold) would not be there, urtlefs We knew the 
real Effence ofOold itfelf, and by that determined that Species* 
•By the Word Goid here, I miift be undeyftood -to defign U 
^rtiotlar piece of Matter ; v. g. the laft Guinea that was 
coined. For if it'fihould ftand here in its ordinary Signification 
^or that complex Idea, which I or any one elfe calls Gold.} 
f . f. for the nominal Effence of Gold, it would he yargon : (o 
hard is it to (hew the various Meailing and ImperfeSton of 
IVords, when we have nothing elfe but Words to do it by» 

§. 20. B V all which it is clear. That our dj/ltnguijhing Suh-^ 
Jtances into species by Names, is not at all founded on their reat 
Bffences ; nor can we pretend to range anct determine them ex- 
a^ly into Species, according to the internal effential Differences** 

§» 21. But fince, as has been remarked, we Bwiludkm 
have need of general Words, tho* we know not ColU&um tu 
the real Eflences of Things ^ ail we can do^ is to o^r Name 
coIle£b fuch a Number of firt>ple Ideas^ as by ftandsfir. 

£ 2 Exami* 
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Examination, we find to be united together in Things cxMt-' 
ing, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which tho' i% 
be not the real £flence of any Subftance that exifts, is yet tha^ 
fpectjick EJfencej to which our .Name belongs, and is converti- 
ble with it J by which we may at leaft try the Truth of thefe 
Vfiminal EJfencti. For Example, There be that (ay,, that the 
'EJfence ot Body h Extenfion : If it be fo, we can never mjftake 
in putting the Effence of any thing for the Thing itfelf. Let 
us then in Difcourfe put Extenfion for jS^^; and when we 
would fay, that Body moves, let us fay that Extenfion moves, 
and fee how it will look. He that ihould fay, that one Extent 
fion by impulf^ moves another Extenfion^ would, by the bare 
ExprJjfion^ fuffiqiently fliew the Abfurdity of fuch a Notion^ 
The EJj'ence of any thing, in refped of us> is the whole com- 
plex Ideay comprehended and marked by that Name; and in 
Subftances, befides the feveral diftinft fimple Ideas that make 
them up, the confufed one of Subftance, or of an unknown 
Support and Caufe of their Union, is always a part : and there-^ 
fore the Effence pf Body is not bare Extenfion^ but an extende4 
folid thing ;; and fo to fay an extended folid thing moves, or 
impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as to. (ay Body 
moves or impels. Likewife to fay, that a rational Animal is 
capable of Conv^rfation, is all one, as to fay^ a Man, But no one 
will fay. That ^^a^lonality is capable of Convcrfation, becaufe it 
makes not the whQle EJfence^ to which we give the Name Man^ 

§. 22. There are Creatures in the World that 

X^urahfiraS j^^^y^ Shapes like ours, but are Hairy, and want 

T^ll'V''^ Language, and Reafon. There are Natural 

'%edlrTn^ ■ ^"^PPfift us, that have perfedly our Shape, but 

t^cl!in'tbat wantlleafon, and fome of them Language too. 

4>fMan. There are Creatures, as tis faid, uk pdei penes 

Author em^ but there appears no Contradi£lion 
that there fh'ould be fuch) that with Language and Reafon, 
and a Shape in other Things agreeing with ours, have hairy 
Tails ; others where the Males have no Beards, and others 
where the Females have. If it be a(ked, Whether thefe be all 
Meri^ or no, all of human Species ; 'tis plain, the Queftion refers 
only to the nominal Effence: For thofe of them to whom the 
Definition of the Word Man^ or the complex Idea fignified by 
that Name, agrees, are Men^ and the other not. But if the En-> 
quiry be made concerning the fuppofed real EJfence \ and whe- 
ther the internal Cbnftitution and Frame of thefe feveral Crea- 
tures be fpecifically different, it is wholly irapoffible for us to 
Anfwcr, ^lo Part of that going into our ijpecifick Idea: only we 
I nava 
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If ave Reafon to think, that where the Faculties, or outward- 
Frame fo much difFers, the internal Conftitution is not txz&Xy 
the fame : But what Difference in the interna} real Conftitu- 
tion makes a fpeciiick DiflFerenee, it is in vain to enquire; 
whilft eur Meafure of Species^ be, as they are, only our abJiraSf 
Ideas^ which we know; and not that internal Conftitution^ 
which makes no part of them. Shall the Difference of Hair 
only on the Skin, be a mark of a different internal fpecifick . 
Conftitution between a Changeling and a Drill, when thev 
agree in Shape, and want of Reafon and Speech ? And (hall 
not the want of Reafon and Speech be a Sign to us of different 
r^al Conftitutions dnd Species between a Changeling and a 
reafonable Man ? And fo of the reft, if we pretehdthat the 
Diftinftion of Species or Sorts is fixedly eftabliflicd by tbe 
real Frame, and fecret Conftitutions of Things. 

§• 23. Nor let any one fay^ that the Power of o t »• 

Propagation in Animals by the mixture of Male iint^^/l* 
and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the Generations'^ 
fuppofed real Species drftind and entire. For 
granting this to be true, it would help us in the Diftinflion of 
the Species of things no farther than the Tribes of Animals and 
Vegetables. What muft we do for the reft? But in thofe too 
it is not fuffictent : for if fliftory lye not. Women have con- 
ceived by Drills; and what real Species,, by that meafure, fuch 
aProdu^ion will bein Natui'c, will be a new Queftion : and we 
have Reafon to think this not impojffible, fince Mules and Ju- 
niarts^ the one from the Mixture of an Afs and a Mare, the 
odier from the Mixture of a Bull and a Mare, are fo frequent 
io the World. I once faw a Creature that was the Iffue of a Cat 
and a Rat, and h^d the plain Marks of both about it ; wherein 
Nature appeared to have followed the Pattern of neither fort 
alone, but to havejumbled them both together. To which, he 
that fhsdladd themonftrous ProduAions, that are fo frequent- 
ly to bis met with.in Nature, will find it hard, even in the Race 
<^' Animals, to determine by the Pedigree of what Species every 
AnimaKs IflUe is % and be at a lofs about the real Effence^ which 
he tkinks certainly conveyed by Generation, and has alone a 
right to the fpecifick Name; But farther, if the Species of 
Animals and Plants are to be diftifiguiihed only by Propagation, 
muft I go to the Indies to fee the Sire and Dam of the one, and ' 
the Plant from which the Seed was gathered, that produced 
the other, to know whether this be a Tyger or that Tea ? 

§. 24. Upon the^whole Matter, it is evident. Not by fuh- 
(hat it is their own CpUeiSiion!! 6i ietifible Qua- fioi^ialForm* 
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lities, that Men makt the Eflences of their (vrmti fetts etf 
Subftances; and that their real internal Stru<ftiires are not 
confidered by the greaceft part of Men, in the fortins tiieecu 
Much Icfs were any JuhftantM Farm ever thought on Dy any, 
but thofe who have in this one part of the World learned the 
Language of the Schools ; and yet thofe ignorant Men, who 
pretend not any infight into the real Eilences, nor trouble them^* 
ielves about fubftantial Forms, but are content with knowing 
Things one from another, by their fenfible Qualitie>, are often 
better acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely di'* 
ftingui(h them from their Ufes, and better know what thef 
may expe(El from each, than thofe learned quick-fighted Men^ 
who look fo deep into them, and talk fo coniidendy of fome* 
thing more hidden and eflentiaL 

§. 25. But fuppofing that the real EJhues of 

Tbefpecificl Subftances were difcoverable by thofe tbat 
^fences are would feverely apply themfelves to that £n- 
niade By ihi quiry } yet we could not realbnably thinks 
ilfiW. tjjat the ranking <f things under general Names^ 

was regulated by thofe internal real Conftttir-- 
tions, or any thing elfe but their oivieus Apptaranus: fince 
Languages, in all Countries, have been eftablimed long bef<Mro 
Sciences. So that they have not been Philofophers, or Lo- 
gicians, or fuch who have troubled themfelves about F^mu and 
offences ; that have made the general Names that are in ufe 
ambngft the feveral Nations of Mei>: But thofe, more or le(a 
comprehenfive Terms, have for the moft part, in all Lan- 
guages, received their Birth and Signification from ignorant 
and illiterate People, who ibrted and denoounated Things^ 
by thofe fenfible QuaJities they found in them, thereby to fig.*' 
rify them when abTent, to others, whether chey had an occa« 
ftoi) to mention a Sort or a particular Thing. 

^, §. 26. Since then it is evident, that we foit 

'ver VariL ^^ ^^'^ S>ubfttncM by their nmiiuk and not by 
VndZ^crLL ^^^'^^ ^^ ^^^^ \ the next thing to be confix 

dered' is, how^ and by whom tbeie Effinin 
ceme to be made. A$ to* tb4 latter, it ri evident they are made. 
hn the Mindy and not by Na^turc: F6r were they Nature^a 
Woikmanfhip, thy could not be fo varioua and different in fe- 
vtial Mun, as experience tells us they are. For if we will ex-* 
ailiine it, we fliall not find the niominai filence of any one Spe* 
cies ot Subftances, in all Men the fame ; no not of that, wlddi 
of all others we are the meft, ifttimately acquainted with'* It 
ccmid tiotpoffibljc b$, thatthd Hbftraft i^iowbicktfaeName 



Man is giveo, fliould be different in feveral Men, if it were 
of Nature's making ; and that to one it (hould be Animal 
RationaUj and to another. Animal implume bipes latis unguibus. 
He that annexes the Name Man to a complex Idea made up of 
Senfe and i^ontaneous Motion, joined to a Body of fuch a 
Shape,, has ther^b^^ one Eflence of the Spedts Man : And he 
that, upon farther Examination, adds Ration'ality, has ano- 

' ther Effence of the Species he balls Man : By which means the 
fame Individual will be a true A£an to the one, which is not fo 
to the other. I think, there is fcarce any one will allow this 
upright Figure, fo weH known, to be the eflential Difference of 
the Species Man^ and yet how far Men determine of the Sorts 
of Animals, rather by their Shape, than Defcent, is very vid- 
ble \ fince it. has been more than once debated, whether feveral 

- human Fcetus*s (hould be preferved, or received to Baptifm, or 
no, only becaufe of the difference of their outward Configu- 
ration, irom the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing 
whether they were not as capable of Reafon as Infants caft in 
another Mould : fome whereof, tho* of an approved Shape, are 
never capable of as much Appearance of Reafon, all their Lives^ 
as is to be found in an Ape, or an Elephant i aifd never give 
any Signs of being aefted by a rational Sottl« Whereby it is 
evident, that the outward Figure, which only was found want- 
ing, and not the Faculty of Reafon, which no body could know 
would be wancingjn its due Seafon, was made eflential to the 
human Speci/s* The learned Efivine and Lawyer, muft, on 
fuch Occafions, rencmnce his facred Definition of Animal Ra^ 
tionaUy and fubftitute fome other Effence of. the human Spe« 
cies. Monfieur Menage furnilhes us with an Example worth 
the taking Notice of on this Occafion« ff^jen the Abbot of St. 
Martin, fays he, was born^ he had Jo little of the Figure of 
a Man^ that it betake him rather a Monjier. It urns for fome 
time under Deliberaiionj whether he Jhould be baptized or no. 
How0ferj he was baptized^ and declared a Man firovijhnally^ 
j^till time fbould fiiew what he would prove.] Nature had 
moulded himfo uniowardfyj that he was called all his Life the Abbot 
Malotrue, /. e^ Ill-fhaped. He was of G^en^ Menagiana ^^ 
This Child we fee was very near being excluded out of the 
Species of Man^ barely by his Shape. He efcaped very narrowly 
as he was, and 'tis certain a Figure a little more odly turned had 
caft him, and he had been executed as a thing not to be allow* 
4d to pafs for a Man. And yet there can be no Reafon given, 
whj, if the Lineaments of his Face had been a little altered, « 
rsitiOAal Soul could not have been lodged in hitn^ why a Vifag^ 
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fomewhat looger, or a Nofe flatter, or a wider M^utb) C^yld 
|iot have confifted, as well as the reft of his ill Figure, w:itl:^. 
(uch a Soul, fuch Parts as made him, disfigured as he was,, 
^pable to be a Dignitary in the Church. 

§. 27. Wherein tl^en, would I gladly know., con lifts the prc- 
cifc and unmoveahle Boundaries' of that Species? \t is plain, if 
we examine, there is no fuch Thing made by Nature^ and efta- ' 
bliihed by her amongft Men. The real Eflence'of that, o;: 
qny other fort of Subftances, it is evjdent, we know not ; an<^ 
therefore are fo undetermined in, our non^jnal EfTences, which 
we make ourfelves, that if feyeral Men were to be aflccd con- 
cerning fome odly fliiped Foetus^ as foon as bprn^ whether it 
were a Man^ or no ? it is paft doubt, one fliould nieet with dif- 
:ferent Anfwers. Which could not happen, if the nominal Ef- 
Tences, whereby we limit and di|lingi|Hh the Species of Subftan- 
ces., were not made by Man, with fome Liberty ; 'but were 
cxadly copied from pre'cife Boundaries fet by Nature, whereby 
itdiftinguiflied all Subftances into certain Species. Whq woulq 
undertake to refolve what Species that Monfter was of, whicK 
is mentioned by LicetuSy lib, x. c, 3. with a Mail's Head ana ' 
riog's Body ? Or thofe other, which to the Bodies of Men had* 
the Heads of Bealls, as Dogs, Horfes, Sfff. If apy of thefe Crea- 
tiiiie's had lived, and could have fpoke, it would have increafed* 
• the Difficulty. Hfid the upper part, %o the middle, been of 
Jluman Shape, and al} belo^y Swii)^ > had it been Murder to 
deftroy it ? or ipuft the Biftiop have been confulted, whether it 
were Man enough to be admitted to the Font, or no ? as I 
have been told, it happened in France fome Year^ f^nco, in 
fomcwhat a. like Cafe. So uncertain are the Boundaries of Spe- 
cies of Animals to us, who have no other Meafurps than the 
«;:omp]ex Ideas of our own collecting : And fo f^r are we froni 
certainly knowing what a Man is ^ tho* perhaps it will be 
"udged great Ignorance to make any doubt about it. Arid yet, 
" think, I may fay, that the certain boundaries of that Species^ 
^re fo far from being determined, and the precife Number of 
fimple Ideas which make the nominal Effence, fo far from be- 
ing fettled, and perfeQly known, that very material Doubts 
tnay ftill arife about it : And I imagihe, none of the Definitions 
of 'the Word Man^ which we yet have, nor Defcriptions of 
that fort of Animal, are fo perfetSt and exa6l, as to fatisfy a 
confiderate inquifitive Perfon ; much lefs to obtain a general 
Confent, and to be that which Men would every where ^ick 
by^ in the Decifion of Cafes, and de'termining of Life and 
Dfeath, Baptifm or no Baptifm> in Produdlions that mijght 
happen. • • ^ ' 4. 28/ 
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$. a8. But thpugb theljb nominal EJfences of But ^ /L 
Subjiances are made by the Mind, they are not arhitroiTas^ 
y^ made fo arbitrarily as thoje ojf t^ixed Modes, mxedModeu 
To the making of any nominal Eflence, it i^ np- ' 

cfflary, Firji^ That the Ideas whprepf it confifts, have fuch aa 
Union as to make but one Idea^ how compounded foever. Se^ 
cofidhy That ^he particular Ideas fg united, be ej^aclly the 
fame, neither more nor lefs. For if two abftra<ft complex Ideas^ 
differ either in Number or Sort^, of their component Parts, 
t^ey make two diffei'ent, and not one and the fame ElTence. 
In the firft of thefe. the Mind in making its complex Ideas of 
Sjubftances, only follo\ys Nature ; and puts none together, which 
are not fuppofed to have an Union in Nature. Nobody joins 
the Voice of a Sheep, with tfee Shape of a Horfe ; nor the Co- 
Igur of Lead,'With the Weight and Fixednefs of Gold, to be the 
complex Ideas of any reaj Subftaiices ; unlefs he has a mind to 
fill his Heacl with ChimerqSy and his Dffcourfe with unintelligibly 
Words. Men obferving certain Qyalipes always joined and 
e;cifting.together, therein copied Nature j and ot Ideas fo uni- 
ted, made their complex ones of Subftances. for though Men 
msy make what complex Ideas they pleafe, and give what Names 
t9 them they will j yet if they will be underftopd, -when they 
Ipeak of things really ^xifting, they muft, in fome degree, con- 
f6rm (Heir Ideas to the Things they would fpeak of: Or elie 
Men's Language will be like that of Babel^ and every Man's 
Words, being intelligible only to himfelf, would no longer ferve 
tQ Coriyerfation, ^hd the prainary Affairs of Life, if the Ideqs 
tliey ftand'for be rip^ fome way anfwering the common Appear*? 
ances and Agreemept of Subftances, as they really exift. 
* §. 29. Secondly^ Though the Mind of Nlan, y., , 
j/f making its comple^ Ideas of Subjlancesj never imi^grfeQ. "^^ 
puts any together that do not rcaljy, or are not 
fy];ipofed to co-exift ; and fp it truly borrows that Union from 
Nature: Yet the tfj^mber it combines, depends upon the lu^^ 
rious Carey Indujlry 'or Fancy of him thai makes it. Men gene^i- 
rally content th^mfelves with fome few fenfible obvious Quali- 
ties ; and often, if not'ajways, leaye out others as material 
and as fit nily united, as thofe that they take. Of fenfible Sub- 
i|ances there are two Sorts; one of organized Bodies, which 
are propagated by Seed ^ and in thefe, the Shape is that* 
i^hich to us is the leading Quality, and' moft chara£teriftical 
Part, that determines the Species : and therefore in Vegetables 
and Animals, an extended folid Subflance, of fuch a certain 
Figure^^ ufually ferves the turn. For however fome Men feem 
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topriKe their Definition of Animcd Kationak^ vet (hould diere 
a Creature be, found, that li^ad Language and Reafon, but par^ 
took not of the ufual Shape of a Man, 1 believe it would hardljr 
pafs for a Man^ bow much foever it were Ammal RationaU, , 
And if BalaanC% Afs had, all \m Life, difcourfed as rationally ' 
as he did once with his Mafter, I doubt yet, whether any one 
would have thought him worthy the Name Man^ or allowed 
hiiii to be of the lame Species with bimfelf. As in Vegetables 
and Animals it is the Shape, fo in molt other Bodies not pro« 
pagated by Seed, it is the Colour we moft fix on, and are 
in^ led by. Thus where we find the Colour of Gold, we ard 
apt to imagine all the other Qualities, comprehended in our 
complex Idea J to be there alfo : and we commonly take thefe 
two obvious Qualities, v/z. Shape and Colour, for fo pre- 
fumptive Ideas of feveral Species, that in a good Pi6lure, we 
readily fay, this is a Lion, and that a Rofe ; this is a Gold, 
and that a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures ahd 
Colours, reprefented to the Eye by the Pencil. 

$. 30. But tho* this fcrvcs well enough for 
Whtch yet p^^ j^jj^ confufcd Conceptions, and unaccu« 

•* are far enough from havmg agreed on the precifi 
Jfumher of^mplelitzs or Qualities, belonging to any fort offiings^ 
ftgnlfied by its Name, Nor is it a wonder, fir>ce it requires much 
Time, Pains and Skill, ftriA Enquiry, and lon^ Examination, 
to find out what, and how many thofe fimple ideas are, which' 
aw conftantly and infeparably united in Nature, and arc always 
to be found together in the fame Subjed. Moft Men wanting 
either Time, Inclination or Induftry, enough for this, even 
to fome tolerable degree, content themfelves' with fome few 
obvio^s^ and outward Appearances of Things, thereby readily 
to diflinguifh and fort them for the common Affairs of Life. 
And fo, without farther Examination, give them Names, or 
take up the Names already in ufe. Which, though in com- 
mon Converfatron they pafs wefl enough for the Signs of fome 
few obvious Qualities co-exifting, are yet far enough from 
Comprehending, in a fettled Signification, a precife Number \ 
of fimple Ideas ; nrnch Icfs all tSofe which are united in Na- 
ture. He that (hall confider, after fo much fiir about Genus 
and Speciesj and fuch a deal of Talk of fpecifick Differences, 
how few Words we have yet fettled Definitions of, mav, with 
Reafon, imagine, that thofe Fbrmsj, which there hath been fo j 
much Noife made afbout, arc only Chimaras^ which give us . ' 
no Light into the foecifick Natures of Things, And be that 
^' fliall 
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ftall confider, how f^r the Names of Subftances arc from having^ 
Significationt , whereia all w1m» ufe them da ^iv®) will hav9 
Reaibn to condode, that though the nominal JEfiences of Sub* 
fiadces are ail fuppo&d to be copied feom Nature, yet they are 
ail. Of moft of them, very imperfed. ^jfkce the Uompontion 
of thofe complex Ideai are*, in feveral Men, very different : 
aod therefore, that thefe Boundaries of Sfecm^ are as Men» 
and not as Nature makes them, if at leaft there are in Nature 
any fuch prefixed Bounds. It is true, <hat many particular 
Subflances are fo made by Nature, that they have agreement 
and liJceneia one with another, and fo affoid a Foundation of 
being ranked iixtO' Sorts. But the forting o^ Things by us, or 
the making of determinate Species i being in order to naming 
^nd comprehending them under general Terms, I cannot fee 
bow it can be properly faid, that Nature fets the Boundaries 
of the Species of Things : Or if it be fo, our Boundaries of 
Species are not exa£^]y conformable to thofe in Nature. For we 
havmg need of general Names for prefent ufe, ftay not for a 
perfeS Difcovery of all thofe Qualities, which would befl (hew 
us their moft material Differences and Agreements ; but we 
ourfelves divide them, by certain obvious Appearances, inta 
SpMeSy that we may the eafier, under general Names, com«- 
municate our Thoughts about them. For having no other 
Knowledge of any Subflance, but of the fimple Ideas that are 
united in it \ and obferving feveral particular Things to agree 
with others^ in feveral of thofe fimple Ideas^ we make that' 
Ccl&eBioa our fpecifick Jdea^ and give it a general Name^ 
that in recording our own Thoughts, and in our Difcourfe with 
others, we may in one fliort Word defign all the Individuals 
that agree in . that complex Idea^ witbout enumerating the 
fimple Ideas that make jt up ; and fo not wafle our Time and 
Breath in tedious Defcfiptions ; which we fee they are fain to 
do, who would difcourfe of any new Sort of Things, they 
have not yet a Name for. 

^.31. But however, thefe jf^^riVs of Subftan- 
ces pafs well enough in or<Unary Converfation, Effenees of 
it fs plat», that Ibis complex Idea^ wherein they ^p^ei^s under 
obferve feveral Individuals to agree, is by dif- the fame Nam* 
fercnt Men, made very dilFerently.; by fome '^^^ ^Ifrau^ 
more, and others lefs accurately. In fome, this 
complex Idea contains a greater, and in others a fmaller Nimi^ 
ber of Qualities ; and fo is apparently fuch as the Mind makes 
it. The yellow fliining Colour makes Gold to Children j 
oAers add Weight, Ms^eablenefs> and Fufibility ; and odier^ 
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yet other Qualities, which they find joined with that yellow 
Colour, as ^conftantly as its Weight and Fufibility : For in all. 
tbefe, and thfi like Qualities, one has as ^ood Right to be 
put into the complex Idea of that Subftance, wherein they are 
all joined, as another. And therefore different Men^ leaving 
cut, or putting in, feveral ftmple Ideai^ which others do not, ac- 
cording to their various Examination, Skill, or Obfervation 
of that Subje6l, hitoe Sffertnt EJJinces of Gold \ which muft 
therefore be of their own, and not of Nature's making. 

§• 32. If the Numher of JimpU Ideas that make 
The morerf" f^ nofninal EJfence of the loweft Spedei^ or firft 
neralowr^^^A f^rtiBg of Individuals, dependi on the Mind of 
are, the more y^ varioufly colkaing them, it is much- 
tnctmtplete and -j -. ^ii ^ ^u a c ' Ji 

fartialth^ more evident that they do 10, in the more com«* 

\^^^ ' prehenfive ClaJftSy which by the Mafters of. 

Logick are called Genera, Thefe are complex 
Ideas defignedly ii))perfe£t : And it is vifibte at firft fight, tha): 
fpveral of thofi? Qualities that are to be found in the Things . 
tbemfelves, are purpofely left out of generkal Ideas. For a^ 
tjie Mind, to make general Ideasy comprehending feveral par- 
ticulars, leaves out thofe of Time and Place, and fuch other 
that make them incommunicable to more than one Individual ; . 
h to make other yet mor^ general Ideas^ that may compre- 
hend different Sorts, it leaves out thofe Qiialities that diftin-. 
gui/h them, and puts into its new Collection, only fuch Ideas^ 
as are common to feveral forts. The fame Convenience that 
made Men exprefs feveral Parcels of yellow Matter coming 
from Guinea and Peru^ under one Name, fets them alfo upon 
making of one Name, that meay comprehend both Gold and . 
Silver, and fome other Bodies of different forts* This is done. 
\^y leaving out thofe Qualities, vvhjch are peculiar to each 
$ort I and retaining a complex Idea made up of thofe that are 
common to them all. To which the Name Metal being ap^. 
jiexed, there is a Genus conftituted ; the EJfeme wh^reqf being 
that abftrad Idea^ containing only Malleable^efs and.Fufibi- . 
lity, with certain Degrees of Weight and ^ixedliefs, wherein 
fome Bodies of feveral Kinds agree, leaves out^the Colour, and 
either Qualities peculiar to Gold and Silver, and the other forts, 
comprehended under the Name Metal. Whereby- it is plain, 
that Men follow not exaftly the Patterns fet them by Nature, 
when they may make their General Ideas of.Subftances ; fince 
t}iere is no Body to be found, which has barely Malleabl^n^fs 
a,nd Fufibility in it, without other Qualities as infepar^h^c ^9. 
thofe. But Men;) in making their general Ideas, feckipg mf^r^ 
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the convenience of Language and <quick difpatch) by fliort 
and comprehenfive Signs, than the true and precife Nature of 
Things, as they exift, have, in the frdming^ their abftradi 
Ideas^ chiefly purfued that end, which vras to be furnifhed with 
fiore of general and varioufly comprehenfive Names. So thaC 
in this whol« Btifinefs of Genera and Species^ the Genus, or mor^ 
comprehenfive, is but a partial Conception of what is in the 
Species, and the SpecUs, but a partial Idea of what is to be found 
in each Individual. If therefore any one will think, that a Man^ 
and a Horfe, and an Animal, and a Plant, (^r.are diftinguilhed 
by real Eflences made by Nature, he muft think Nature to be 
very liberal of thefe real Eilences, making one for Body, ano- 
ther for an Animal, and another for a Horfe*; and all thefe Ef- 
(meet liberally beftowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would 
rightly confiaer what is done in* all thefe Genera and Species, ot 
Sons, we (hould find, ,that there is no Hew Thing made^ btft 
only more or lels comprehenfive' Signs, whereby we may be 
enabled to exprefs, in a few Syllables, great Nombers of parti* 
cular Things, as they agree in more or lefs general Conceptions^ 
which we have framed to that purpofe. In^all which we may 
oUerve-, That the more general Term is always the Name of a 
:leis complex Idea; and that each Genus i^ but a partial Con- 
ception of the Species comprehended under it. So that if thefe 
abftradl general Ideas be thought to be complete, it can only be 
in refpciS of a certain efiablifhed Relation between them and 
certain Names, which are made ufe of to fignify them ;. and 
not in refpeft of any Thing exifting, as made by Nature. 

§•33* This \i at^ufied to the true end of Speech, . ^,. .. 
which is to be the eafieft and fliorterf way of ^mMt 
commumcatmg our*Notions, For thus he that ^^^ ^y ^ • 
would difcourfe of things, as they agreed in Sptech. 
the complex Idea of\ Extenfion. and Solidity, 
needed but ufe the Word Body to 'denote all fuch. He that 
to thefe would join others, fignified by the Words Life, 
Senfe and fpontaneou^ Motion, needed but ufe the Word .^w- 
mal, to fignify all which partook of thofe Ideas : and he that 
had made a complex Idea' of a Body, with Life^ Senfe, and 
Motion, with the Faculty of Reafonlng, and a certain Shape 
joined to it, needed but ufe the fhort Monofyllable Man, 
to exprefs all Particulars that correfpond to that complex 
Idea. This is the proper bufinefs of Genus and Species .-And 
this Men do, without any Confideratlon of real Effences or 
fubfiantial Formsj which come not within the^reach of our 
Knowledge, when we think of tbofe Things j nor within the 
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SigiQfication ^ 5Ur Words^ mdienwe iitcomCe mi&iXfAsa$* ' 
, - . §. 34* Wcie I tO'tdlk with any one of a Ibrt: 

CiS/' '* ' of Binls, I kteiy &w in St. jfcw^'s Park, ataut 
^ * tliree or fottr.Jrjopt higb^ widi: a Covering oF 

fomething httiwtcn Feathers ^uid Hair, of a tok (raown Colour^ 
without W ingsi hut in the Place diereof two or titree little 
Branches, coming down like Sprigi of Spani/h Broom | long" 
great Legs, with Feet onhr .of three Claws, and without a 
Tail J 1 nmft make this Ddcription of it, md fo may make 
others underftand me : But when I am told, that the Name oi 
it is Caffkarih I inay then luletbat Word to Aand in drfcourfe 
for all my complex Idm meniaoned in that Defcriptioh ; tho* 
by that Word, which is 3iow become a fpectfick Nuie, I 
know no more o(f the real Eflenoe, or Conftttution of that fort 
^ Animall^ thsMi I did bcfiMe ; and knew probriiily as much 
of tl)e Nature lof tkat Sftms of Birds, before I karned the 
Kamey as many EngliJImun jAo of Swans, or Herons, which aie 
fpecifick Names, very well -known, of forts of Bfatis common 
|n Engkmi* 

Tur jf $< 35* ^I'^sHQ vAat has been faid, it is evi* 

fnhe7hMs • *^*» ^**»^ -*** ^*«* Sorts ofThings. For it being 
itffioHceGiild! different Effhtas alone that make diflbrent 
• * SpictiSj it is plain, that they who make thofe 

abftra£b IJiOSj which ate ^emmnal Efjintis^ do -th^eby make 
the Spedes^ or Sort, Should there be a Body found, having 
all the other Qualities of Gold, except Malleablenefs, it would^ 
no doubt, be made a Queftion whether it were Gold or no-i 
i.e. whether it were of that j?^A7«i. This could be determined 
only by that abftrafi: Zior, to which every one annexed the 
Name Gold\ fothatit would be trtte Gold to him, and belong 
to that Spedes who included not Malleablenefs in his mnnnH 
EJjfencey fignified by the Sound Goldi and on the other Side, 
it would not be true Gold, or of that Spedes to him, who in- 
cluded Malleableneis in his.:^cifi6k Idea. And ^o, I pray^ 
is it,, that makes thofe ^iverfe Spedes^ even t^mfder one and the 
fame Name, but Men that make two different abftra6l: Ide^s 
.confifting not exa£kiy of the fame CoUefUon of Qualities i Nor 
is it a mere Suppofition to imagine, that a Body may exift, 
wherein the other obvious Qualities of Gold may be without 
Malleablenefs ; flnce it is certain, that Gold itfelf will be fome^ 
times fo eager (as Artifts call it) that it will as little endure 
the Hammer, as Glafs itfelf. What we have faid of the put^ 
ting in, or leaving Malleablenefs out of the complex Idea, the 

Name Gold is by any one annexed to, may be faid of its pe-* 
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tK^2t Wd^t^ Fixednefe^ sndfeverd odiertIieIlfce<^)hies t 
For whadTo^rif is left out, br pot in» it is ftrH the oompleat 
idea ilo.whieb^tfaat Name is annexed, that inakes the Spiciest 
and as ai^ particultf paixel^iMatter Anfweiis ibaH #(/iti, fo tht 
S^tme^ of th^Sort belongs tvuhr to it ^ and k is of that. Specieu 
tAsA thus aay tbifeg is tnfee iSi^tf, pofeift JM^^/. AH which 
Deternikiation «of the Species, it is plain, ^^nds^OR the Un^ 
derftandkkK; <»f Man, making diis or that conipitx Idaa: 

§• ;^ This then, in ftatt, istbeCafe: dV^ 
ptre amies matiy fattikiler'^Shittgs vMfch da agr^ Natwre nudue 
;Me With another, in nh^jr feafiblJs Qnaiities, thiSiimlitude» 
aa4 probably too, in their -isstfktttai Frame 4aid \ 

Coitftittiiicm,:' but it is .nab ^s ftd JS^^rvhatdiftingaifhe^ 
them into Speaes^ it is j£fiw^' ^vvfao, taking oocafimi from the 
Qualities ibty iind united intfaem, and wherein' they obfervt 
Dften fevcral IttdividttaSs ttt agoae, nmgi ^^kemmtv ScrtSj in or*' 
dfr to their Nam figy for the CokiveniencQiof : conpsehenfivt 
£agBs; under which InifividDals^iaeoonUtigm^fibeiriCoiiformity 
to this or that abftraft Z&r, /come to be ranked '^Is under lEai'" 
figna ; to that tins is bf the Htit, that the iR»iJle|sncnt ^ thi^ 
is a Man, that aBriU : And in this, 1 tkink^ ««dms:the whole 
^\dint&^ Genus and Speaes* 

§. 37. 1 do not deoy, ^bdt Nature, .in tiie^'OBinJhast Produce 
tton or partiicular fieings, makes them not always. ait w and va^ 
aioiia, but very mach alike, and of kin ^10 oto another: fiitt 
i think it ffeveithele& true, that the Smmdarim efxshe Species^ 
^uherebf Mmfirt tbemy are^maib^lyJifetti fincetfae £iiences of 
the Speciet, diftinguiihed by diflbrent NaoBnea, >are, as lias 
been proved, of Min's makitig^ and feidun iideqsate to the 
internal Natuce of the Things they ar^^tahen frdili. So chat 
we may -traly fay, &ch a manner of -ftrasig oil Thii^ ia 
the Workmanfiup of Men. > 

§. 38. One tiling, I d«b^»ot, but wiU &am ^^^^. ^ 
▼ery firange in this Dodrme j which is, «hSt ideT//^ Ia 
from what has been faid, it will follDw, t*»t A„^f" ^ 
^fock atfiraii Idea, mth 4s Name to it^ maies ^ 
d^ht^i Species. But who can help it, if Triish will have it fo 7 
¥ac fo it moft remain till fome body can (hew us the Species of 
Things, limited and diftinguiih^d by fometfaing elfe 4 and let. 
«t fee, that general Terms fignky not our abftra£^ Idtasj but 
Ibmething different from dienu I would. fain know why a 
Shock and a Hound, are not as diftinfk Species, as a Spaisie! 
and an £lephant. We have no other JUnn of the different £ft- 
ience of an Elephant and a Spaniel, than we have of the di& 
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ferent Eflenc^ <af a SfaocI: and a. Hound ; all the eficntid dif£ 
fecenccy whereby we knpw and diftinguifli them, one from ano^ 
ther, confifting only in the different CoIle£fon of fimpfe 
^ Jdeas^ to l^bich wt have gvrsn thofe difFerent Nafl|ie&. 

. . . ^. 39* Howr much /£# makings ^Speeies ahJl 

Qentnand. Genera if in drJir id general NamSj and luxW 

Special iutf <« mvch general Nai^ies are necei&iry, if not t6 the 

order io rni^- . Being» jet at leaft to the compleating of a Spe^ 

^^g' cies, and makings it pafs for lach^. wilt appear, 

l^efides . what has been faid above concerhing Ice 
and W^er jn a very faimtliar Example* A filent and a ftrilcisg 
Watch^ are but one &jmei to thofe,* who have but one Name 
for them : but hge*.that haEs the Name: ^l^tt/& for one, and dock 
for the other, and dtftio&c^nqples^ jUtjj^ to wbich^hofb.Names 
belong,, to htm they are different Sfiecsesi It will be fiird per*^ 
haps, that the inward Contrivance and Coiiftitutioh is different 
hctwecn thefe two,' which thcJV^atchmaker has a ckaf Idea of^ 
And yet it is plain, they are but one Species to him^' when h^ 
has but one Name for them. For what is fufEcient in the inward 
Contrivance, to^make a.new,£]^^'^?.There are.fome/^^i&rJ 
that ace. made with four Wheels, others with £ve ; Is this a 
fpecifick difference to the Workman i Some have Swings and 
Chyfies, and others none ; fisme have the Balance loofe, and 
others regulated by a fpiral Springs and others by Ho^BrifUes : 
Are any9:or.alLx)f thefe enough .ta make a fpecifick Difference 
to the Workman, that knows each of thefe, and feveral othei 
different Contrivances, in the internal Cpnftitution of Watches f 
It is certain, each of thefe hath a real Difference from the reft: 
But whether it .be an eflentialva fpecifick Difference or no^ re-^ 
latespnly to the complex. /io?, to which the Name ^F^ir is 

Siven :. as tone as. they all agree in. the Idea which that Name 
ands for, and that Name does not as a generical Name com- 
prehend difFerent Species utid^ it; they are not efientially nor 
fpecifically different. But if apy one will make minuter Divi<* 
fions from Differences .that he knows in the internal Frame of 
Watches, and to. iucb precife, complex Ideas^ give Names that 
ihall prevail, tlf^.will then be new Species to them, who 
have thofe Ideas witl> Names to them ; and can, by thofe Dif- 
ferences, diilinguifh Watches into thefe feveral forts, and theh 
Watch will be a generical Name. But yet they would be no 
' diflin£l Species to. Men, ignorant of Ciock-^work, and the in- 
ward Contrivances of Watches, who had no odier Idea but 
the outward JShape and Bulk, with the marking of the Hours 
by the Hand. For to them all thofe other Nam^s would be 
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but fyiionitnous Term^ for vthe fame Idea^ and fignify no more^ 
lior anv other Thing but a Watch* Juft thus, Ithink^ it is in 
natural Things, Nobody will doubt, that the Wheels, or 
Springs (if I may fo fay) within, are difForent in a riiUonat 
Man^ and a Changelingj no more than that there is a DifFe* 
rcnce in the Frame, between' a Drill and a Changeling. But' 
whether one or both thefe DifFcrences be eflential, of fpecifical, 
is only tole known to us, by their Agreement or Difagreemcnt 
with the complex Idea that the Name M^in ftands for: For ' 
by that alone can it be determined, whether one, or bothj or 
either of thofe be a Man or no. 

§. 40. From what has been before faid, we ^ 
mav fee the Reafon why ^ in the Species of artifi- ti/k'^'in'^^* 
ciat ThingSy there is generally lejs Confufion and ufs confufed 
Uncertainty^ than in Natural, cecaufe an ar- ^j^^^ naturaU 
tificial Thing being a Produ<Jlion of Man, 
which the Artificer defigned, and therefore well knows the Idect 
of, the Name of it is fuppofed to ftand for no other tdea^ not 
to impoirt any other Eflence, than what is certainly to be known, 
and eafy enough to be apprehended. For the idea or Ejfence^ 
of the feveral forts oi artificial Things, confifting, for the moft 
part, in nothing but the determinate Figure of Tenfible Parts 5 
and fometimes Motion depending thereon, which the Artificer 
fafhions in Matter, (uch as he finds for his Turn, it is not be- 
yond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea thereof 5 
and fo fettle the Signification of the Names whereby the Spe- . 
cies of artificial Things are diftingui&ed, with lefs Doubt, 
Obfcurity and Equivocation, than we can in Things natural, 
i^hofe DiiFerences and Operations depend upon Contrivances, 
beyond the reach of our Difcoveries. 

§. 41'. I muft be excufed here, if I think, ar^ a r t 
tificial Things are of di/linSi Species^ as. well as ^j-^^J^f^^^^ \ 
natural : Since I find they are as plainly and or- /Hu^V/ecUi. 
derly ranked into forts, by different abfl:ra<a Ideas 
with the general Names annexed to them, as diftinfl: one front 
another as thofe of natural Subftances, For why fliould we not. 
think a Watch, and Piftol, as diftinft Species one from another, 
as a Horfe and a Dog^ they being expreflTed in our Minds by 
diftinft Ideas^ and to others, by diftinft Appellations ? 

§.42. This is farther to be obferved concern- ^ ,^ 
iti^ Suh/iancesj th^t they alone y of all our feveral. / ^ f^^^^T 
lorts of Ideas^ have particular or proper Ni^mesj p^ l^^ames, 
whereby one only particular thing is fignified, 
Becaufe in fimplc Ideasy Modes, and" Kctations, it feldom 
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bai)pens th^.M^n have o^cafioQ to mention o^n thb^ or that* 
particular^ when it is abfent. ' Brficles, th6 gxeateft part of 
naixcd Modes, being Adlons which periih in nieir'Birtb, are 
x\ot capable of a lafting Duration, as Subftances, w}itf:^ ate th6 
A&ors ; and wherein, the ^mip\e. Ideas thdjc mako up .the com- 
plex Ideas defignisd by the Name, have a.laftingX/nion.. 

D'0i ub to ^* ^3' ' "*^^ ^^^ Pardon of my Reader, for, 
treat of Words ^^^^'"6 dwelt fo long upon this SubjjeiL and per/ 
twith Words. ^^P^> ^'^^ ^^"?^ Obfcifrity, But 1 denre it may- 
be conjfidered, how difficult, ^t is, to lead another^ 
hj Whrds into the Thoughts of Things^ Jiripped of fhofe fpecifick 
Differences we give them : Which things, if I name not, I fay 
nothing : svnd if 1 do name them, I thereby rank them into fome 
fort, or other, and fuggeft to the Mind theufual zh^x?£iJdea 
of that Species ; and To crofs my Purpofe. For to talk of a 
Man^ and to. lay by, at the fame time, the ordinary Significa- 
tion of the Name Man^ which is our complex fdea^ ufually 
annexed to it ; and bid the Reader confider Man^ as be is ia 
Himfelf, and as he is really diflinguifhed from others, in his 
internal Conftitution, or real Effence, thatis^ by fomething, he 
knows not what, looks like trifling 5 and yet this one muft da^ 
who wopld fpeak of the fuppofed real Enences and Species of 
Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to 
make it underftood, that there is no iiich thing fignified by the 
general Names which Subftances are called by. But becaufe 
It is difficult by known familiar Names to do thi^, give me 
leave to endeavour, by an Example, to make the different Con- 
iideration the Mind has of fpecifick Names and Ideas^ a lit- 
tle more clear; and to (hew how the complex Ideas of Modes 
are referred fometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other in- 
telligent Beings ; or, which is the fame, to the Signification 
annexed by others to their received Names j and fometimes to 
no Archetypes at aU. Give me leave alfo to fhew how the 
Mind always refers its Ideas of Subftances, either to the Sub- 
''ftances themfelves, or to the Signification of their Names, as to 
the Archetypes ; and alfo to make plain the Nature of Species, 
or forting of Things, as apprehended, and made ufe of by us i 
and of the Eflences belonging to thofe Species, which is, per- 
haps, of more Moment, to difcover the Extent and Certainty 
of our Knowledge, than we at firft imagine, 

Inftanceof §• 44- Let us fuppofe Adam in the State V)f 

smtcid Modes in a grown Man, with a goo'd Underftanding, 

,Kinneah<w^\ but in a ftrange Country, with all Things 

Niouph. nevv^ and unknown about Kim ; and no o- 

thec. 
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tiler Faculties, to atfeiiii the Knowledge of them, but what 6oe 
of this Age ^as now. He obferves Lantech more melancholy 
than ufttai , and imagines it to be from a Sufpicion he has of 
hia Wife Ad^<^ ('whom he moft ardently loved) that fhe had tod 
sAuch Ki'ndnefs for another Man. Adam difcourfes thefe his 
Thoughts to. 2*^^, and defires her to take care that Adah com- 
ihit JPK)t Folly : And in thtfe Difcourfes with Eve^ he makes 
life of thefe two new Words Kinneah and Niouph, In time^ 
Adan{% MiAflke appears, fdr he finds LamecH% Trouble pro- 
ceeded from^ having killed a Man : But yet the two Names, 
Kinneah and Niouph j the one {landing for Sufpicion, in a Huf- 
band, of his Wife^s Difloyaky to him, and the other, for the. 
Aft of committing Difloyalty, loft not their diftind Significa- 
tions'. It is plain then, that here were two diftinft complex 
i2&tfr of mixed Modes, with Names to them, two diftin£b Spe- 
cies of A£Uons eflentially clifFerent ; I afk, wherein confifted 
the Eflences of thefe two diftind Species of K&\on ? And *tis 
|>lain, it confided in a precife Combination of fimple Ideas^ dif- 
ferent in one from the other. I aflc, whether ther complete 
Idea in Adam* s Mind, which he called Kinneah^ were adequate ' 
or no ? And it is plain, it was ; for it being a Combination of 
fiiii(de IdeaSy which he, without any regarcTto any Archetype^- 
without refpefl: to any thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put to- 
gether, abftrafted and gave the Name Kirineah to, to expreft 
in Ihortto others, by that one Sound, all the fimple /^y con- 
tained ,and united in that complex one ; it muft necefiarily fol- 
low, that it was an adequate Idea. His own Choice having 
made that Combination, it had all in it he intended it (hould^ 
and fo could not but be peri^ft, could not but be adequate, it 
being referred to no other Archetype, which it was fuppofcd 
to repfefent, 

§. 45. Thefe Words, Kinneah and Niouph^ by degrees grew 
into common Ufe ; and then the Cafe was fomewhat altered. 
Adani% Children had the fame Faculties, and thereby the fame 
Power that he had, to make what complex Ideas of mixed 
Modes they pleafed in their own Minds ; to abftra£t them, and 
make what Sounds they pleafed, the Signs of them : But the 
ufe of Names being to make our Ideas within us known to 
others, that cannot be done, but when the fame Sign ftands for 
the fame Idea in two who would communicate their Thoughts, 
and difcourfe together. Thofe therefore of Adam^s Children 
that found thefe two Words, Kinneah and Niouph^ in familiar 
uie, could not take them for infignificant Sounds ; but muft 
needs conclude, they ftood for fomething, for certain Ideas^ 
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abftrad' Aitt7X, tthey being general "NameS) which abftra^'/i?a/> 
were the EfTences of the Species diftinguiflied by. thofe Names^ 
If therefore they would ufe thefe Words as Names of Species 
already eftablifhed and agreed on, they were obliged to con- 
form the Ideas in their Minds, ftgnified by thefe Names, to 
the Ideas^ that they flood for in other Men's Minds, as to their 
Patterns and Archetypes \ and then indeed their Ideas of thefe > 
complex Modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt 
(efpecially thofe that confiiled of Combinations of many fim* 
ple Ideas) not to be exa£Uy conformable to the Ideas in other . 
Men's Minds, ufmg the fame Names : tho' for this, there be 
ufually a Remedv at Hand, which is, to afk the meaning of any 
Word we underfrand not, of him that ufes it : it being as impof- 
fxble to know certainly what the Words Jealoufy and Aduhery 
(which I think anfwer HNJp and (^INj) .nand for in another 
Man's Mind, with whom I would difcourfe about them \ as it was 
impoifible, in the beginning of Language, to know what Kin-- 
neah and Niouph flood for in another Man's Mind, without 
£xpIication, they being voluntary Signs in every one* 

J ^ - §. 46. Let us now alfo confider after the faihe 

SuhRan^^ n Manner, the Names of Subftances, in their firfl , 
Zahab. Application. One of AdanCs Children roving in 

the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subflance, 
which pleafes his Eye ; home he carries it to Adam^ who, upon 
Confideration of it, finds it to be hard, to have a bright yel- 
low Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Thefe, perhaps 
at firft, are all the Qualities he takes hotice of in it, and ab- 
ftrading this complex Idea^ confifling of a Subflance having 
that peculiar bright Yellownefs, and a Weight very great in 
Proportion to its Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab^ to deno- 
minate and mark all Subftances that have thefe feniible Qua- 
lities in them. It is evident now, that in this Cafe, Adam a£ts 
quite differently from what he did before, in forming thofe 
Ideas of mixed Modes, to which he gave the Name Kinneah 
arid Niouph. For there he put Ideas together, only by his 
own Imagination, not taken from' the Exinence of any thing ; 
and to them he gave Names to denominate all Things, that 
Ihould happen to agree to thofe his abftracl Ideas^^ without- 
confidering whether any fuch Thing did exifl, or no ; the 
Stiandard there was of his own making. But in the forming his 
7^^^ of this new Subftance he takes the quite contrary courfe ; 
here he has a Standard made by Nature ; and therefore being 
to reprefent that to himfelf, by the Idea he has of it, even 
when it is abfent, he puis in no iimple Idea into his complex 
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ohe, but what Tie has the Perception of from the Thing itifelf. 
He takes care that his Idea be conformable to this Archetype^ 
and intends the Name (hould ftand for an Idea fo conform- 
able, 

§. 47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by 
Adam^ being quite different from any he had feen before, no 
t)ody, I think, will deny to be a di(lin£b Species, and to have 
its peculiar Eflence ; and that the N^me Zahah is the mark 
of the Species, and a Name belonging to all Things partaking 
of that Eflence. But here it is plain the Eflence Adam made 
4he Name Ttohah ftand for, was nothing but a Body hard, 
• fhining, yellow, and very heavy. But the inquifltive Mind of 
•Man, not content with the Knowledge of thefe, as I may fay, 
fuperficial Qualities, puts Adam upon farther Examination of 
this Matter. He therefore knocks, and beats it with Flints, to 
fee what was difcoverabJe in the Infide : He finds it yield to 
Blows, but not eaflly feparate into Pieces : he finds it will 
bend without breaking. Is not now Duftility to be added to his 
former Idea^ and made part of the Effince of the Species that 
the Name Zahab ftands for? Farther Trials difcover r ufibility, 
•and Fixednefs. Are not they alfo, by the fame Reafon, that 
any of the others were, to be put into the complex Idea^ fig- 
nined by the Namfe Zahab? If not, what Reafon will the.e be 
ihewn more for the one than the other ? If thefe muft, then 
all the other Properties, which any farther Trials (hall difco- 
ver in this Matter, ought by the fame Reafon to make a part 
of the Ingredients of the complex Idea^ which the Name Zahab 
ftands for, and fo be the EJfences of the Speciesy marked by that 
Name. Which Properties, becaufe they are endlefs, it is plain, 
that the Idea made after this Fafliion by this Archetype^ w^ill be 
always inadequate. 

§. 48. But this is not all, it would alfo follow, yy^^/V Ideas 
that the Names of Subjiances would not only imperfeS and 
have, (as in Truth they have) but would alfo be therefore ^a- 
fuppofed to have different Significations <^ as iifed, rious. • 
by different Men^ which would very much cum- 
ber the ufe of Language. For if every difl:in(£l Quality, that 
were difcovcred in any Matter by any one, were fuppofed to 
make a necefliry part of the complex Idea^^ fignified by the 
common Name given it, it muft follow, that Men muft fup- 
pofe the fame Word to fignify different Things' in different 
Men : fince they cannot doubt, but different Men may have 
difcovered feveral Qualities in Subftances of the fame Denomi- 
nation, v/4iich pthers know nothing ot * - "V ' '* ' ' - 
i F3 •• ^ §.49. 
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§• 4.9. To avoid this therefore, libey bai^e . 

Therefore to fuppofed a real Effence belonging to rujeiy Spedn^ 
Jtx their Species from whicl) thcfc Properties M flow, aad woull 
a real EJfena have their Name of the Species ftand for that. 
is/uppojed. B^j ^hey not having any Idea of that reel Ef- 

fence in Subftances, and their Worda fignify- 
in^ nothing but the Ideas they have, that which 18 done if 
this Attempt, is only to put the Name or Sound, in the Place 
^nd Stead of tl^e Thing having that real Eflence, without 
knowing what the real Effenceis ; and this is that which Mc9 
(do, when they fpeak of Species of Things, as fappofing them 
made by Nature, and diftinguiflied by real Eflfenoes. 

§, 50. For let us confider, when we affirm^ 

Which Sup- that all Gold is fixed, either it means that Fix- 

fojiiionisofno ednefs is a part of the Definition, part of the 

yf* nominal Efience the Word Gold (lands for ; and 

fo this Af&rmation, All Gold is fixed^ contains 
nothing but the Signification of the Term Gold. Or elfe it 
' means, that Fixednefs, not being a part of the Definition of 
the Word Goldi is a Property of that Subftance itfelf : in which 
Cafe, it is plain, that the Word Gold ftands in the Place of a 
jubilance, having the real EiTence of a Species of Things^ 
piade by Nature. In which way of Subftitution, it has fo con* 
fufed and uncertain^a Signification, tl^at though this PropolV- 
tion, Gold isfixed^ be in that Senfe an Affirmation of fomediing 
fcal ; yet it is a Truth will always fail us in its particular Ap- 
plication, and fo i$ of no real Ufe nor Certainty. For let U 
be never fo true, that all Gold^ i. e, all that has the real £f- 
fence of Gold^ is fijced, What ferves this for, whilft we kno^ 
not in this Senfe, what is, or is not Gold? For if we know 
not the real Efience of Goldy it is impofTible we fhould know 
what pa^rcel of Matter has that Efience, and ifo wl>ether it be 
true Gfild of pp. 

fi. 51. To conclude; What Liberty Mam 
Coffeffifioft, )iad at firft to make any complex Ideas of mix- 
ed Modes, by no other Pattern, but by his 
Qwn Thoughts, the fame have all Men ever fince had. AxkI 
the fame Necefiity of conforming his Ideas of Subftances %q 
lE^hings without him, as to Jrchetypes made by Nature, that 
4dam was under, if be would not wilfully impofe upon him- 
ielf, the fame are all Men eyer fince under too. The fame Li* 
l^erty alfo, that Adam bad of affixing any new Name to any 
^(iea^ the fame has ax^y one ftill (efpecialTy the Beginners of Lan* 
guagcs, if yvc jpn ima|(ine any fu^h} but ^y wi(h this Dif- 
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lltdicc, tHat in Place?, where Men (n Sdcietjr ffave already 
'eftablMherf a Language amongft them, the Signification of 
"Woj*ds are very warily and fparingly to be altered. Bccaufe Men 
toeing fiirhifted jalreSray ^th Names for therr Ideas^ and com- 
rnon Vfk having approprratdJ known Names to certain Ideas^ an 
afFefted Mifapplicraition of theni cannot but be very ridiculous. 
He that hath neW Notions^, will, perhaps, venture* fometimes 
oh the coining new Ternis to exprefs thenr ; But Men t'hink it 
a Boldhefs, and it Ss uncertain, whether common tife will ever 
make them pafs for current. But in Communication with 
others, it is ncfc'tffliry, that wc conform the Ideas we make th'^ 
Vlilgar Word's of any Language ftand for, to their known pro- 
per Signii\cations, (which I have explained at large already) or 
tlfe to make known that new Signifacation we .apply tlicm to? 

CHAP. Vlt 

Of Particles. 

§• I*iP%^'*^^5 Words, which are Names of „ . , 

KC Ideas m the Mind, there are a great ^Z% ''"^ 

■ 9 , , * • 1 .P /- ^^ Paris, or 

to ugnify the Connexion that the Mmd gives to ^gj together, 
tdeasy or Propofttions^ one with ^otber. The 
Mind iti communicating its Thoughts to others, does not 
only need Signs of the Ideas it has then before it, but others 
^Ifo, to (hew or intimate fome particular Adiion of its own; 
at that time, relating to thofe Ideas* This it does feveral ways ; 
p, /r, and Is not, are the general Marks of the Mind affirm- 
ing or denying. But befides Affirmation, or Negation, with^ 
but which there is in Words no Truth or Fallhood, the Min4 
does iii declaring its Sentiments to others, conne<3: not only 
the Parts of Propofitions, but whole Sentences one to another, 
with their feveral Relations and Dependencies, to make a co-> 
berent Difcourfe. 

§. 2. The Words, whereby it fignifies what . , 

Conneflion it gives to the feveral Affirmations ra ^^i ^^"^r 
'. , * T ^ I • . • . , jtfts tt^ Art ef 

and Negations, that it unites in one continued \iue!l'/peakinz<^ 
Reafoiiing or Narration, are generally called 
Particles ', ^nd it is in the right ufe of thefe, that more par- 
ticularly confifls the clearnefs and Beauty of a good Stile* 
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To thiok weU| it is not enough, that, a Map \afi Ideas cles^ 
^lid diftin£l in his Thoughts, nor that he obrerve3 the Agree- 
nient, or Difagreement of fooie of them ; but he mufl think 
in train, and obferve the Dependence of his Thoughts and Rea* 
fonings, pnc upon another : and to exprefs well fuch methoi- 
dical and rational Thoi^hts, he muft have Words tojhew what 
Conm^ion^ Rejlri^ion^ DiJlinSiion^ OppoJhtQn^ Ernphafay &c. he 
gives to each refpeftivc part of his Difcourfe. To miftake iq. 
any of thefe, is to puzzle, inftead ot informing his Hearer : 
and therefore it is, that thofc Words, which are not truly, by 
themfelves the Names of any Idea^^ are of fuch conftant and 
yidifpenfible ufe in Language, and do much contribute to 

"en's well exprefiing themfelves. 

^, ^ §. 3. Thjs part of Grammar has been, per- 

^batRel^on ^J.^P^' ^^ °^»^?»1 negleaed, as fome others over- 
th Mind gives o»"gently cultivated. It is eajy for Men to 
to its o<wn write, one after another, otCdfes 2itid' Geriders ; 

thoughts. Moods and Tenfes^ Gerunds and Supines: In 

thefe and the like, there has been great Dili- 
eence ufed ; and Particles themfelves, in fome Languages, 
have been, with great fhew of £xa£lnefs, ranked i nto their feve- 
ral Orders. 6ut though Prepojitions and Conjun^ionSy &c* acp 
Names well known in Grammar, and the Particles contained 
under them carefuUv ranked into their diftin^l Sub-divifions 5 
yet he who would mew the right ufe of Particles, and what 
Si^nificancy and Force they^have, muft take a little /nore 
Pains, enter into his own Thoughts, and obferve niqe}y the 
ifeveral Poftures of his Mind in difcourfing. 

§. 4. Neither is It enough, for the explaining of thefe 
Words, to render them, as is ufual in Didionarfes, by 
Words of another Tongue which come neareft to their Signi- 
fication : For what is meant by them, is commonly as hard to 
fie underftood in one, as another Language, They are a}l Marks 
of feme Jciion or Intimation of the Mind ; and therefore to un- 
derftand them rightly, the feveral Views, Poftures, Stands, 
Turns, Limitations, and j^xceptions, and feveral other 
Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have either none, or very 
deficient Names, are diligently to be ftudied. Of thefe, there 
&f e a great Variety, much exceeding the Number of Particles, 
that moft Languages have to exprefs them by ; and therefore 
it is not to be wondered, that moft of thefe Particles have 
diverfe, and fometimes almoft oppofite Significations, In the 
Hebrew Tongue, there is a Particle confifting but of one 
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ilngle Letter, of which there are reckoned up, as I remember, 
Seveqty, I am furc above Fifty feveral Significations. 

§, 5. BUT IS a Particle, none more familiar . 
in our Language ; and he that fays it is a dif- ^ *^fl^nce im 
.crctive ConjunSion, and that it anfwcrs Sed in " * 
Latin, or Mais in French, thinks he has fufiiciently explained 
it. But it feeths to me to intimate feveral Relations, the 
Mind gives to the feveral Fropofitions or Paris of them, which 
it joins by this Monofyllable. 

Firft, But to Jay no more : Here It intimates a Stop of the 
Mind, in the Courfe it was going, before it came td the end 
ofit. 

Secondly, I fatv BUT two Plants : Here it fhews, that the 
Mind limits the Senfe to what is exprelTed, with a Negation 
of all other. 

Thirdly, rou Pray; BUT it is not that GOD would brir^ 
you to the true Religion, 

Fourthly, BUT that he would confirm you in your own: Th^ 
ftrft of thefe B UTS intimates a Supfojition in the Mind of 
jTomething otherwife than it fhould be ; the latter fhews, that 
the Mind makes a direA Oppofition between that, and what 
goes before it. 

Fifthly, All Animals have Senfe ; BUT a Dog is an Animal: 
Here it figniiies little more, but that the latter Proportion is 
joined to the former, as the Minor of a Sylloeifni. 

§. 6. To thefe, I doubt not, might be added a great manjr 
other Significations of this Particle, if it were my Bufmefs to 
' examine it in its full Latitude, and confider it in all the Places 
it is to be found ; which if one (bould do, I doubt, whether 
in all thofe Manners it is made ufe of, it would deferve the 
Title of Difcretivej which Grammarians give to it. But I in-* 
tend not here a full Explication of this fort of Signs. The In- 
ftances I have given in this one, may give occafion to reflet): 
upon their Ufe and Force in Language, and lead us into the 
Contemplation of feveral Anions of our Minds in difcourfing, 
which it has found a way to intimate to others by thefe par- 
ticles, fome whereof conftantly, and others In certain. Conftruc-t 
tions, have the Senfe of a whole Sentertce contained in them« 
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CH A l». Vltl. 

Of'abjlra^ and Concrete Terms. 

, §• I . f 'I "H H E ordfnary Words of L'aftguage> 

Abfiraa I ^j^ Qyr common Ufe of them, 

y>rM/ fl9f pre^ X would have given us light into the 

,j^^ * . fidered vrith Attention. The Mind, as has been 

(hewn, has a Power to abftrad^ its Tdeas^ and fo 
they becoftte Effenccs, general ElTences, whereby the Sorts oJF 
Things are diftin^uifhed. Now each abftraft Idea being di- 
ftin3:, fo that of any two the one can riever bfe thd other, the 
Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their Diffe-» 
rtncc 5 and therefore in Propbfitions, no two whdlfe Ideas can 
fcveir be iifHrtlied one of another. This we fee in the comrhoft 
lift 6f Language, which permits not any two ahftroR Words^ 
tnr N^ii vf ahJIraSi Idea's^ to be affirmed ^he of anothier. For 
how near of kin ibever they may feem- to be, and how certaiii 
totvet it is, that Mart is an Animal, or Rational^ or White> 

?ct cvfcry ttftt, at firft hearing, perceives the Falfhood of theft 
ropoiitions; Humanity is'AhimaUtyy or Rationalityy ox ffl^te-* 
ilefs : and this is as evident as any of the nioft allowed Ktaxr 
ims. All our Affirmatiohs then are only inconcretc, whic^ 
is the affirming, not one abflraft Idea to be anothei-. but one 
abdracl Idea to be joined* to another, which abilraa It^as in 
Subilances, may be of any fort; in all the reft, are- Uttle eHe 
but of Relatione ; and in Subftitices, the mofl: ft'eqiient are 
!bf Potvfers J ti. g. a Man is tVhite^ fignifies that the thing that 
has the fcfftnce of a Man, iias alfo in it the Effence of White- 
nefs, which is nothing but a Power to produce the Idea of 
Whitenefe in one, whofe Eye^ can difcover ordinary Obje£ls^ 
or a Man is rational^ fignihes, that the fame thing that hath 
fhe £iftnce of a Man, hath alfo in it the Eflence of Ratio- 
nality, i. ^. a Power of Reafdnijng. 

§. 2. This Diftindlion of Names, fhews us 

Tieyjhtw the alfo the Difference of our Ideas : For if we ob- 

pifference of ferve them, we fhall find, that our Simple 

W I4^^s. JJleas halve all ahjlrali as well as Concrete 

Names : The one whereof is (to fpeak the 

• Lan-* 



Language of Grammarians) a Subftantive, the other an Ad* 
jeftivc ; as Whitcnefe^ Whkc ; >Sweetnefs, Sweet. The like 
alfo holds in our Ideas of Modes and llelations ; as Juftice, 
Juft ; Equality, Equal ; only with this difference, that fome 
of the Concrete Karnes of Rtlations, alnoagft Men chiefly, 
are Subftantives ; as Paternitas^ Pater ; whereoif it were eafy 
4/i reftder a Reafon. But as to oar Ideas of Suh/tances^ we have 
VMy few w^m ak/haif Names at aU. For though the Schools 
liava ititradiited AnknaUias^^Hurnanitas^ Cerporietas^ and fome 
Athers ; tet they hold no Proportion with that infinke Num- 
)>er of Names of Subflances, to which thev never were ri- 
^iculet^s enough to attempt the coining of aoftrad ones : and 
fdiofe few that the Schools forged, and put into the Mouths of, 
their Scholars, could never yet get admitunce int^ common 
Ufe, <or obtain the Licence of pubUck Approbation* Which 
feems to me at leaft to intimate the Confeffion of all Mankind, 
that theyhave.no Ideas of the real jEiTencesof Sobftances, fince 
fhey have not Names for fuch Ideas : Which no doubt they 
would have had, had not their Confetoufnefs to thetnfelves of 
their Ignorance of them, kept them from fo idle an Attempt. 
And therefore, though they had Ideas enough to/diftinguifli 
GoM froib a Stone, and Metal from Wood; yet they but ti- 
jnoroufly ventured on fuch Terms^ as Aurietas and Saxinas^ 
JUetaUiitai and Lignietas^ or the like Names, v^hich (hould 
j^etend to fignify the real EiTencesof thofe Subftances, whereof 
they knew they had no Ideas. And indeed, it was only the 
Dodrine of fm/hmtial FormSy and the Confidence of miftaken 
Pretenders to a Knowledge that they had not, which firft 
coined^ and then introduced Animalitas and Humamtas and the 
like ; which yet went very little farther than their 4>wn Schools, 
and could never get to be current amongft underftanding Men^ 
Indeed, Humanitas was a Word familiar amongft the Romans ; 
but in si far different Senfe, and ftood not for. the abftra£t Ef- 
fence of any Subftance ; but was the abftrad Name of a Mode^ 
afi4 its concrete Humnusy not Hmo. 
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^f the LnperfeEtion of Words. 

Wcrdiareufed ^- ^^- T? ^ ^ M what has been faid in the 
forrecorMng » 1^ foregoing Chapters, it is eafy to per- 

andcmnmm- "^ ^^^^^ what Imperfeoion there is 

eaiing our ^^ Language, and how the very Nature of 

Thoughts. Words makes it almoft unavoidable, for instny 

of them to be doubtful and uncertain in their 
Significations. To examine the Perfe£lion «r Jmperfedion of 
Wordsy it is ncceifary firfl to confider their Ufe and End : For 
as they are more or lefs fitted to attain that, fo are they 
more or Ifefs perfed. We have in the former part of this 
Difcourfe, often upon occafion, mention'd a double Vfe rf 
■fViords. 

F'lrfty One for the recording of our own Thoughts* 
Secondly^ The other for the communicating of our Thoughts 
to others. 

§. 2« As to the firft of thefe, for the reurding 
Any Words eur own Thoughts for the help of our own Memo- 
^mllfsr^efsr ries, whereby, as it were, we talk to ourfelves^ 
recording* j^y Words will fervc the turn. For fincc Sounds 

are voluntary and indifferent Signs of any Idios^ 
•a Man may ufe what Words he pleafes, to iignify his own 
Jdias to himfelf ; and there will be no Imperf<^ion in them, 
if he conftantly ufe the fame Stsn for the. fame Idia^ for then 
he cannot fail of having his Meaning underftood, wherein 
coniifts the right Ufe and Perfedion of Language. 
^ %. %• Secondly y as to Communication of Wi^ds^ 

Communication thzt too has a double Ufe. 
by vVordi ci'vtl t y^* •/ 

.rJMofoph,- u^ phikf^kical. \ 

Firjly By their Civil Vfe, I mean fuch a 
Communication of Thoughts and Ideas by Words, as may 
ferve for the upholding common Converfation and Commerce 
^bout the ordinary Affairs and Conveniencies of Civil Life, 
in the Societies of Men one amongft another. 

Secondly, By the Philofophical Uje of Words, I mean fuch 
an Ufe of them as may ferve to convey the prccife Notion of 

Things, 



Things, aft4 to exjprefs, in general Propofitions^ ceruin and 
undoubted. Truths, which the Mind may refl upon, and be 
fatisfied with, in it^ Search after true Knowledge. Thefe two 
Ufes are very diftindl; and a great deal lels Exa&nqfs will ierve 
in the one, than in the other, as we (hall fee in what foU- 

lows* * - . 

§• 4* The chief End of Language in Commu-' 
nication being to-be underftood. Words fervc Tiilmper- 
not well for that end, neither in Civile nor Phi- femonofWw^s 
lofophical Difcaurfe, when any Word does not' is theDwhtful*' 
excite in the Ue^er.the fame IdsavAAzh it ftands nefioftheir^ig* 
for in the Mind of the Speaker. Now fuice • ^J^o^i^n. 
Sounds have no natural Coonef^ion with our 
lieaiy but have all their Signrficatioa from the arbitral Impo- 
iltion of Men, the Dauhifidruji and Uncertainty of their Significa-* 
tiony which is the Iniperfe^ton we here are fpeaktng of, has its 
Caufe niore in the Ideas they ftand for, than in any Incapacity 
there is in one Sound, more than in another, to fignifyany 
I4fa: Y^ot in th*t regard they iare all equally pcrfefl:^ ! 

That then which makes I>>ubtfulnefs and Uncertainty in 
the Signification of fome more than other Words, is the Dif- 
ference of Zoif^x they ftand fon 

'§• 5. Words having naturally no Signification, r r ^l 
the Idea which each ftands for, muft be learned /^^C^ 
and retained by thofe who would exchange* ^f^V' ^*- 
Tbpiights, aivi.bold intelligible Di£courfe with others, in any 
Language ; but this is hardeft to be done, where, 
, Firji^ The Id0a$^)^ty ftand for are Very complex, and made 
ij^ of a great Number of Ide^is put together. 

Secondly^ Where the Ideas they ftand for have no certain 
Connexion in Nature ^ and fo no fettled Standard any where 
in. Nature exifiing, to rectify and adjuft them by. 

Thirdly^ Where the Signification of the Word is referred 
to a Standard, which Standard is not eafy to be known. 

Fourthly^ Where the Signification of the Word, and the real 
EiTence of the Thing, are not exadtlythe fame. 

Thefe are. Difficulties that attend the Signification of fevcral ' 
Words that are jmelligible. Thofe which are not intelligible 
at aU, /uch as Names ftanding for any fimple Ideas which 
another has not Organs or Faculties to attain ; as the Names 
of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man, need 
not here be mentionied. 

In all thefe Cafes we ihall find an Imperfedion in Words, 

which I (hall oiQre at large explain, in their particular Ap« 

♦ , . plication 



liicAtjdHi; te Qltr UyjBxoX Sist» of isiraf ; Fop i£ inr eitaiMiih# 
tbani* wc: fluilL find thut* .the* Nanm $f mix^i' Jkbsht m^ 
mo/g liable to limbtfulmfi and ItnptrfMim^ fbr At two firft tf 
thtft Rjuffons^ and tU Names of SuBftanost <^'</^ J^ the tmj0 
laUer. 

^f .- §. 6. Firfly the Names of mixid Modtf^ iW 

fd^Md ™ny <>f 'thenr lijble to great UiiB«aShc)r oKid 
2S/U pfi^; OWomiiy in thdr Signification ' 

Bitoufe tht " ^^ ^«»«^ ^that gnat Compofikon thefe>eoiii<** 

Ideas f/^ P^^K -^^^ are often made up^ of. To matte' 

Jh&dfiryore Words fervicBable to tike End of Commuhica*' 
/o cmfiestv - . tustty it is riecefiarj (as has fteenfaid) that they;- 

exeke, ia tke Heaoer, exadly* th# fimie /tAwr 
they ftl^M for in. the Mtnd of tii6 SpeaJter. Wil^icKit this^ Men^ 
tUl pfke anQtbrK'S Heada with Noifc and Sounds $ but convey 
not thftre^ tlieii: Tbon^a, and lay not before one aiiotller 
tbeir Id&a^ which is. the End of Dlfcourfe aod Language. 
But wWn a Word Aaods Conaverf complex Idea^ thatis-com>- 
pounded aini decprnpoundedv it 1$* not eafy for Men* to form' 
and fttsim that Idoa foVexaiftly, w^ to make the Name in Com* 
mw Uii^iftai\d for the faase>precife Idea^ without any the leaft- 
Variation. Hence it comes to* pafs^ that M^ns Names of very- 
compound JUeas^ {ddti as for the moflr part ac% moral' Words, 
have feidom, ia two different Men, the lame precife- Signifi*- 
cation, fihceonr Man's complex Idea feidom agrees with ano* 
tber^s^aQdeAch differs from his owo, from tbat which he had 
yefterday, or will -have to^mdirow. 

^ 7. II. Becaufi the NamH of fdxed A^des 

Secondly f for the moft part want Standards in Nature^' 

S^tuijeihtif-^ wfaereby^^ Men may rectify and adjuft their Sig* 

ha<vt m States ; nification ; therefore thw ai« very- various and 

dards. doubtful. They ar« AffemW acts -of A/wi put ^ 

together at the rteafure of the Mind, purfuing 
4ts own £ods' of Ditcourfe, and fuited to its own Notions,- 
wherehy it defigns not to ccipy any thing re^iy exifttng, but 
to denominate and rank Things as they cdme to agrees 
^tth tfaofe Archetypes or /brmi it has made. He that 
ficft brxnight the Word^ Sham, fFheedU, or Banter^ in ufe, 
put together^ as Ik thought fit, thofe Ideas he made it ftand 
for : And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are now 
brought into any Language ; fo was it with the old ones when 
they were firft made ufe of. Names therefore that ftand 
fqr CoUedions of Ideas, which the Mind make^ at pleafure^ 
muil needs be of doubt&l Signification, when fttch- Colkc-* 

tions 



tions arioo wheris to.be fovnd cQnihu4]y ^unitied in Nature, nor 
any PattetDS^tp be'fl^ew/i wlycreby M^ nja^ adjuft tbem^ Wfeat 
the. Word Murd^-^ or ^acriUge^ f«fr,, figniiics, can. never be 
known from things theiAfclves: There be many of tihe pjwrt*^. 
of thofe cottiplex; id^as^ which are not viQblc ki the Adion k- 
feif : the Intention of the Mincl, or thq Relation of holy Tbingty^ 
which make ,a Part of Murdj^r, or Sacrikgf^ hzve no nece£* 
fary Connfeflbipn with the outward arid VifiblV AQion t^f hint 
that commits cither : and the puHing the Trigger of the Gun, 
with wbiph the Murder is cgmmi^ted, and is all the ASion* 
that, perhaps, is vifibje, has-no natural Connedlion with thofe 
othe^ IdeaSf that make up the con^plex one, named Murder^ 
They have th^ir Union apd Combination onjy from the Un- 
derflanding, -which unites them under one Name : But uniting 
them Wijthqut, any Rule, or ,Patter^, it cannot be but tha,t the 
Signification of the Name, that ftan^s for fuch voluntary Col- 
leSipns, tttould be often .various, in the\Minds of diiFerent 
Men, who have fcarce any ftanding Rule to teeulate them- 
felves, and their Notions by, in fuch arbitrary Idtai^ 

f. 8. It is true, common IJf^^ thsit is the Rule 
of Propriety, may be fuppofed here to afford Frppriefy m. 
fome Aiii, to fettlq thg Signification of Lan- a/uffident Re* 
guage ; apd it cannot be denied^ but that in. «w^- 
lome Meafure it does. Common Ukregubtes 
the Meaning of Words pxetty well for common Converfiition i 
that nobocfy having an Authority to eftablifh the precife Sig* 
nification of Words, nor determine to what Ideas any one ftiall 
annex them, common Ufe is not fnfficient to adjufl: them to 
Philofophical DifCo^rfes ; there being- fcarce any Name, of any 
very complex Idea {to fey nothing of others) which, in common 
Ufe, has not a great Latitude, and which keeping within tfa^^ 
Bounds of Propriety, may not be made the Sign of far differifcnt 
Ideas. Befides, the Rule and Meafure of Propriety itfelf being^ 
no where eftablifhed, it is often Matter of Diipute, whether* 
this or that way of ufin^ a Word, be Propriety of Speech,* or 
no. From all which, it is evident, that the t^ames of fuch kind 
of very complex Ideas^ are naturally liable to this ImperfeiEtion,. . 
to be of doubtful and uncertain Signification f and even in Men, 
that have a Mind to linderftand one another, do not always 
ftand for the fame Idea in Speaker an^ Hearer. Though the • 
Names Glory and Gratitude be the fame in every Man's Mouth * 
through a whole Country, yet the CQmplex coUeSive Idea^ 
which every one thinks on, or intends by that name, is ap- 
parently very different in Men ufing the (ame Language. 
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•■ ^ ■ • • • > 

* ' * » >■ ■ • J* 

, §. 9. Tbt way alfo whenin the Names of 

' The '^^ y mixed Modes are ordinarily learned^ does not ^ 
Jearmngthefe - jj^j^ contribute to the Doubtfidnefs of their Sig- 
£«ST' «i/5ain'^-. For if wc will obfervc how Childrca 
their Doubtful'' ^^^^ Languages, wc {hall find, that to make 
^^ them undcrftani what the Names of Umple Ideas^ 

ox: Suhftancesy ftand for. People ordinarily 
Jhew them the Thing . whereof they would have them have the 
jdeay and then repeat to them, the Name that (lands for it, as 
TVhitey Sweety Milk^ Sugar, Cat, Dog, But as for mixed Modes, 
cfpecially the moft material of them, moral Words, the Sounds , 
are ufually learned firft ; and then to kn9^ what cqntplex Ideas 
they ftand for, they are either. 1}ehoM?h to the Explication of 
others, or (which happens for the moft part) are left to their 
own Obfervation and Induftry ; which being little laid out in 
the Search of the true and precife Meaning of Names, thofe 
moral Words are, in moft Men's Mouths, little more than 
bare Sounds ; or when they have any, it is for the moft part 
but a very loofe and undetermined, and confequently obfcure 
and confufed Signification. And even thofe themfelves, who 
havs wich more ^Attention fettled their Notions, do yet hardly, 
avoid the Inconvenience, to have them ftand for complex Ideas^, 
different from thofe which other, eve^ intelligent and fludious 
Men, make them the Sigiis of. Where fliall one find any, ei- 
ther controverfial Debate, ox familiar Difcourfe, concerning jHiw-. 
our^ Faith, Grace, Religion, Church, &c. wherein it is not eafy. 
to .obferve the different Notions Men have of them ; which is 
nothing but this» that they are not agreed in the Signification 
<J^ thofe Words J nor have in their Minds the fame complex 
Ideas which they make them ftand for j and fo all the Contefis 
that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of a Sound. 
And hence we fee, that in the Interpretation of Laws, whe* 
ther Divine or Human, there is no end \ Comments beget 
Comments, and Explications make new Matter for Expli-* 
cations : And of limiting, diftinguifliing, varying the Sigpifi- 
cation of thefc mpral Words, there is no end. Thefe Ideas of 
Men's making, are, by Men ftill having the fame Power, mul- 
tiplied in infinitum. Many a Man, who was pretty well fatif- 
fied of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Claufe in the 
Code, at firft i'eading, has, by confulting Commentators, 
quite loft the Senfe of it, and by thofe Elucidations, given 
rife or increafe to his Doubts, and drawn Obfcurity upon the 
Place. 1 fay not this, that I think Commentaries needlefs; 
but to (hew how uncertain the Names, of mixed Modes natu- 
rally 
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riilly arc, even in the Mouths of thofe who had both the In- 
tention and Faculty of fpeaking as clearly as Language was 
capable to exprefs their Thoughts. 

§. 10. What Obfciirity this has unavoidably Hence una^ 
brought upon the Writings of Men, who have 'voidable Oi- 
lived in remote Ages, and different Countries, it /<^''^^y '« «rf«- 
will be needlefs to take Notice : fince the nume- ^*^ Autben. 
rous Volumes of learned Men, employing their 
Thoughts that way, are Proofs more than enough to ihew 
what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and Reafoning are required^ 
to find out the true meaning of Antient Authors, But there 
being no Writings we have any great concernment to be very 
ibllicitous about the meaning of, but thofe that contain either 
Truths we are required to believe, or Laws we are to obey, 
and draw Inconveniencies on us when we miftake or tranfgrels, 
we may be kfs anxious about the Senfe of other Authors, 
who writing but their own .Opinions, we are under no greater 
ncceiHty to know them, than they to know ours. Our good 
or evil depending not on their Decrees, we may faffely be igno- 
rant of their Notions : And therefore in the reading of them, 
if they do not ufe their Words with a due clearnefs and per- 
fpicuity, we may lay them aftde, and without any Injury 
done them, refolve thus with.ourfelves. 

Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi, 

§. IX. If the Signification of the Names of mixed Modes be 
uncertain, becaufe there are no real Standards exifting in Na- 
ture, to which thofe Ideas are referred, and by which they may 
be suljufted, the Names of Subjiances are of a doubtful Signtfica^ 
tioftj for a contrary Reafon,^t;/%. becaufe the Ideas they ftand 
for are fuppofed conformable to the Reality of Things, and are 
referred to Standards made by Nature. In our Ideas of Sub- 
ftances we have not the Liberty, as in mixed Modes, to frame 
what Combinations we think fit, to be the charaderiftical 
Notes, to rank and denominate Things by. In thefe we muft 
follow Nature, fuit our complex Ideas to real Exiftences, and 
regulate the Signification of their Names by the Things them* 
felves, if we will have our Names to be the Signs of them, and 
ftand for them. Here, it is true, we have Patterns to follow 5 
but Patterns that will make the Signification of their Names 
very uncertain : For Names muft be of a very unfteady and 
varibus meaning, if the Ideas they ftand for be referred to 
Standards without us, that either cannot be known at ally or can 
be known but imperfe£fly and uncertainlj. 

Vol. IL G §. «. 
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§. 12. The Names of Suhjiancti have^ as ha« 
Names ofSuh' been flicwed, a double Reference in their or- 
Jtancesrefrr d, Jinary Ufe. 

£fencesh7t •'^^'^' Sometimes they arc made to ftand 

cannot Be ^"^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ Signification is fuppofed to 

kntnjon^ agree to. The real Conftituiion of Things^ from 

which all their Properties flow, and in which 
they all centre. But this real Conftitution, or (as it is apt to 
be called) Eflence, being utterly unknown to us, any Sound 
that is put to ftand for it, muft be very uncertain in its Appli- 
cation \ and it will be impoffible to know, what Things arc, 
or ought to be called an Horfe^ or Antimony^ when thofe 
Words are put for real Effences, that we have no Ideas of at 
all. And therefore, in this Suppofition, the Names of Sut- 
ftances being referred to Standards that cannot be known, 
their Significations can never be adjufted and eftablifhed by 
thofe Standards. 

§. 13. Secondly^ The Jimple Ideas that are 
Secondly yToctP- found to co-exiji in SubJIanceSy being that 
exifting ^iia- which their Names immediately fignify, thefe, 
lities^ 'which ^g united in the feveral Sorts of Things, are 
are kno^n but ^^^ ^xo^^r Standards to which their Names are 
tmperfeaiy. referred, and by which their Significations, 

may beft be rectified. But neither will thefe 
Archetypes fo well ferve to this Purpofe, as to leave, thefe 
^sTames, without very various and uncertain Significations. 
Becaufe thefe fimple Ideas that co-exift, and are united in 
the fame Subjeft, being very numerous, and having all an 
equal Right to go into the complex fpecifck Idea^ which the 
fpecifick Name is to ftand for. Men, though they propofe to 
themfelves the very fame Subjeft to confider, yet frame very 
diff^erent Ideas about it ; and fo the Name they ufe for it, 
unavoidably comes to have, in feveral Men, very different Sig- 
nifications. The fimple Qualities, which make up'the complex 
Ideai^ being moft of them Powers, in relation to Changes, 
which they are ant to make in, or receive from other Bodies, 
are almoft infinite. He that fliall but obferve, what a great 
Variety of Alterations any one of the bafer Metals is apt to 
receive, from the different Application only of Fire ; and how 
much a greater Number of Changes any of them will receive 
in the Hands of a Chymift, by the Application of other Bodies, 
will not think it ftrange, that I count the Propfl-ties of any 
fort of Bodies not eafy to be collefted, and completely known 
by the ways of enquiry, which our Faculties are capable of. 
5 They 
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They being therefore at leaft fo many, that no Man can knovir 
the precife and definite Number, they are differently difco- 
vered by difterent Men, according to their various Skill, At-i 
tention, and ways of handling ; who therefore cannot chufe 
but have different Ideai of the fame Subftance, and therefore 
make the Signification of its common Name very various and 
uncertain. For the complex Ideas of Subftances, being made 
up of fuch fimple ones as are fuppofed to co-exift in Nat^ire, 
every one has a right to put into his complex Idea^ thofe Qua-> 
lities he has found to be united together. Fortho' in the Sub-^ 
ftance GoU^ one fatisfies himfelf with Colour and Weight, yet 
another thinks Solubility in Aqua Regiay as neceflary to be join* 
ed with that Colour in his Idea of Gold, as any oine does its Fu-^ 
fibility : Solubility in Jqua Regia bein^a Q^iality as conflantly 
joined with its Colour and Weight, as Fufibility, or any other 5 
others put in its Ductility or Fixednefs, &c. as they have been 
taught by Tradition or Experience. Who of all thefe has efta- 
bliihed the right Signification of the Word Gold? Or who (hall 
be the Judge to determine ? Each has his Standard in Nature, 
-which he appeals to, and with Reafon thinks he has the fame 
right to put into his complex Ideaydgnificd by the Word Gold^ 
thofe Qualities which upon Trial he has found united ; as ano^ 
ther, who has not fo well examined, has to leave them out yot 
a third, who has made other Trials, has to put in/ others. For 
the Union in Nature of thefe Qualities, being the true Ground 
of their Union in one complex Idea^ who can fay, one of 
them has more Reafon to be put in, or left out, than another? 
From whence it will always unavoidably follow, that the com- 
plex Ideas of Subftances in Men ufing the fame Name for 
them, will be very various ; and fo the Significations of thofe 
Names very uncertain. 

§. 14. Befides, there is fcarcc arty particular 
thing exifting, which in fome of its fimple /- /..•^'S"^/!* 
deas, does not communicate with a greater, and extjfttng ^ah^ 
in others with a lefs Number of particular Be- /"' *^/f^ -fT 
ings : Who Ihall determine m this Cafe, which pgrfetlh. 
are thofe that are to make up the precife Col- 
lection, that is to be fignified by the fpecifick Name : or cati 
with any juft Authority prefcribe, which obvious or common 
Qualities are to be left out ; or which more fecret, or hiore 
particular, are to be put into the Signification ofthe Name of 
any Subftance ? All wA/VZ^ together, feldom or never failTo/)rj- 
duce that various and doubtful Signification in the Names of Sub- 
Jiancesy which caufes fuch Uncertainty, Difputes, or Miftakes, 
when we come to a Philofophical Ufe of them, 

G 2 §. I5, 
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iV'th th' Im^ §• '5* ^^ *^ txMt^ as to Civil and common Convert 
perfeaiMtbey fi^'^^y ^^^ general Names of Subjiances, regu- 
mayfer'vefor '^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ordinary Signification by fome 
C/W, but not obvious Qualities, (as by the Shape and Figure 
well for Pbi- in Things of known feminal Propagation, and 
lofopiical Ufi. in other Subftances, for the moft Part by Co- 
lour, joined with fome other fenfible Quali- 
ties) do well enough to defign the Things Men would be under- 
ilood to fpeak of: And fo they ufually conceive well enough 
the Subftances meant by the Word dold^ or Jpple^ to diftin- 
guifh the one from the other. But in Philofophical Enquiries 
and Debates, where general Truths are to be eftabliihed, 
and Confequences drawn from Pofitions laid down, there 
the precife Signification of the Names of Subftances will be 
found, not only not to be well eflablijhed^ but alfo very hard 
to be fo. For Example, he that (hall make Malleablenefs, 
or a certain Degree of Fixednefs, a part of his complex 
Idea of Gold, may make Propofitions concerning Gold, and 
draw Confequences from them, that will truly and clearly 
follow from Gold, taken in fuch a Signification : But yet 
fuch as another Man can never be forced to admit, nor be 
convinced of their Truth, who makes not Malleablenefs, or 
the fame Degree of Fixednefs, part of that complex Idea that 
the Name Gold^ in his ufe of it, ftands for. * , 

J ^ J. i §. 16. This is a natural and almoft unavoid- 

uo^fki^es. *^^^ Imperfeaion in almoft all the Names 
'* -^ * of Subftances, in all Languages wbatfoever, 

which Men will eafily find, when once pafllng from confufed 
or loofe Notions, they come to more ftrid and clofe Enquiries^ 
For then they will be convinced how doubtful and obfcure thofe 
Words are in their Signification,^ which in ordinary ufe appeared 
very clear and determined. I was once in a Meeting of veiy 
learned and ingenious Phyficians, where by chance there arou; 
a Queftion, whether any Liquor pafled thro' the Filaments of 
the Nerves. The Debate having been managed a good while^ 
by Variety of Arguments on both fides, I (who had been ufed 
to fufped that the greateft part of Difputes were more about the 
Signification of Words, than a real Difference in the Conception 
of Things) defired. That before they went any further on in 
this Difpute,^ they would firft examme, and eftablifh among 
them, what the Word Liquor fignified. They at firft were a 
iiittle furprized at the Propofal; and had they been Perfons 
lefs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it for a Ycry 
frivolous or extravagant one : Since there was no one there 

that 
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that thought not himfelf to underftand very pcrfeSly, what the 
ivord Liquor ftood for ; which, I think too, none of themoft per- 
plexed Names of Subftanccs. However they were pleafed to 
comply with my Motion, and upon Examination found, that 
the Signification of that Word was not fo fettled and certain, as 
they had all imagined ; but that each of them made it a Sign 
of a different complex Idea. This made them perceive, that 
the main of their Difpute was about the Signification of that 
Term ; and that they differed very little in their Opinions, 
concerning fome fluid and fubtile Matter, pafEng through the 
Conduits of the Nerves ; thoifgh it was not fo eafy to agree 
Mrhether it was to be called Liquor y or no ; a thing which when 
confidered, they thought it not worth the contending about* 

§.17. How much this is the Cafein the ereateft - ^ 
part of Difputes, that Men are engaged fo hotly qu^'* 
in, I fhall, perhaps, have an Occanon in another 
place to take Notice. Let us only here confider a little more 
exa<9:Jy the forementioned Inftance of the Word Gold^ and we 
ihall fee how hard it is precifely to determine its Signification. 
I think all agree, to make it ftand for a Body of a certain 
yellow fhining Colour ; which being the Idea to which Chil- 
dren have annexed that Name, the fhining yellow part of a 
Peacock's Tail is properly to them Gold, Others finding 
Fufibility joined with that yellow Colour in certain Parcels of 
'Matter, make of that Combination a complex Idea to which 
they give the Name Gold^ to denote a fort of Subftances ; and 
fo exclude from being Gold all fuch yellow (hining Bodies, as 
by Fire will be reduced to Afhes ; and admit to be of thslt 
SpedeSj or to be comprehended under that Name Gold^ only 
fuch Subilances as, having that fhining yellow Colour, will by 
Fire be reduced to Fufion, and not to Aflies. Another by the 
fame Reafon adds the Weight, which being a Quality, as 
firaitly joined with that Colour, as its Fufibility, he thinks has 
the fame Reafon to be joined in its Idea^ and to be fignified by 
its Name: And therefore the other made up of Body, of fuch 
a Colour and Fufibility, to be imperfect ; and fo on of all the 
refl : Wherein no one can fliew a Reafon why fome of the 
infeparable Qualities, that are always united in Nature, fhould 
be put into the nominal EiTence, and others left out :- Or why 
the Word Goldy fignifying that fort of Body the Ring on his 
Finger is made of, fhould det^mine that fort, rather by its 
Colour, Weight, and Fufibility ; than by its Colour, Weight, 
and Solubility in Jqua Regia : Since the diflblving it by that 
l/iquor, is as infeparable from it, as the Fufion by Fire -, and 

G 3 they 
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they arc both of them nothing, but the Relation which that 
Subflance has to two other Bodies, which have a Power to 
operate differently upon it. For by what right is it, that Fuli- 
bility comes to be a Part of the Eflcnce (ignified by the Word 
Gold^ and Solubility but a Property of it ? Or why is its Colour 
part of the Effence, and its Malleablenefs but a Property ? 
That which I mean, is this. That thefe being all but Proper- 
ties, depending on its real Conftitution : and nothing but Pow- 
ers, either ^divt or paflive, in reference to other Bodies, no 
one has Authority to determine the Signification of the Word 
Gold^ (as referred to fuch a Body exiftmg in Nature) more to 
6ne Colleclion of Ideas to be found in that Body, than to 
another : Whereby the Signification of that Name muft un- 
avoidably be very uncertain. Since, as has been faid, feveral 
People obferve leveral Properties in the fame Subftance, and 
J think, I may fay, no-body all. And therefore have but 
very imperfeil Defcriptions of Things, and Words have very 
uncertain Significations. 

§. 1 8. From what has been faid, it is eafy to 
ne Names of obferve, what has been before remarked, viz. 
Jimpleldt^is the That the Names of Simple Ideas are^ of all 
leaj} doubtful, others, the lea/} liaVe to Mi/lakes^ and that for 

thefe Reafons. Firjij becaufe the Ideas they 
ftand for, being each but one fingle Perception, are much eafier 
got and more clearly retained, than the more complex ones, 
and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which ufually 
attends thofe compounded ones of Suhjlances of Mixed Modes^ 
in which ^he precife Number of fimple Ideas that make them 
up, are not eafily agreed^ and fo readily kept in the Mind. 
And, Secondly^ Becaufe thley are never referred to any other 
Effence, but barely that Perception they immediately hgnify : 
Which Reference is that which renders the Signification of 
the Names of Subftances naturally fo perplexed, and gives 
occafion to fo many Difputes. Men that do not perverfly 
ufe their Words, or on purpofe fet themfelves to cavil, fel- 
dom miftake in any Language, which they are acquainted 
with, the Ufe and Signification of the Names of fimple Ideas : 
TVlnte and Sweety Yellow and Bitt^y carry a very obvious 
meaning with them, which every one precifcly comprehends, 
pr eafily perceives he is ignorant of, and feeks to be inform- 
ed. iJut what precife Colle(Slion of fimple Ideas, Modefty^ 
or Frugality^ ftahds for in another's Ufe, is not fo certainly 
Jcnown. And however we are apt to think, we well Cr 
nougl; know, what is m^ant by Gold or Iron ^ yet the precife 

' / complex 
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complex Idea^ others make them the Signs of, is not fo cer- 
tain : And I believe it is very feldom that in Speaker and Hear- 
er, they ftand for exadly the fame Colledtion. Which muft 
needs produce Miftakes and Difputes, when they are made ufe 
of inDifcourfes, wherein Men have to do with univerfal Pro- 
pofitions, and would fettle in their Minds univerfal Truths, 
and confider the Confequences that follow from them. 

§. 19. By the fame Rule, the Names of Jim- j , 
fie Modes are next to thofe of fimple Ideas, leajl ^^^^ RmtU 
liable to Doubt and Uncertainty^ efpecially thofe Modes, 
of Figure and Number, of which Men have fo 
clear and diftinft Ideas. Whoever, that had a Mind to un- 
dcrftand them, mKlook the ordinary meaning of Seven^ or a 
Triangle : And in general the lead compounded Ideas in every 
kind have the lead dubious Names. 

§. 20. Mixed Modes therefore, that are made 
up but of a kw and obvious fimple Ideas^ have ^ ^A 
ufually Names of no very uncertain Significa- ^ tfularttbe 
tion. But the Names of Mixed Modes^ which c^^oun^d^ 
comprehend a great Number of fimple hleas^ mixed Modes 
are commonly of a very doubtful and undeter- andSuhftances. 
mined meaning, as has been (hewn. The 
Names of Subftances, being annexed to Ideas^ that are neither 
the real Effences, nor exadl Reprefentations of the Patterns 
they are referred to, are liable yet to greater Imperfeftion and 
Uncertainty, efpecially when we come to a Philofophical ufe 
of them. 

§. 21. The great Diforder that happens in our 't^hy this Im-* 
Names of Subftances, proceeding for the nioft perfedton 
part from our waht of Knowledge, and Inability ^[i^^^^^ ^^^ 
to penetrate into their real Conftitutions, it may *'*^^^'*^' ' 
probably be wondered, Why I charge this as an 
Imperfehiony rather upon our TVords than Underftandings. This 
Exception has fo much appearance of Juftice, that I think 
myfelf obliged to give a Reafon, why I have followed this 
Method. I muft confefs then, that when I firft began this* 
Difcourfe of the Underftanding, and a good while after, I had 
not the leaft Thought that any Confideration of Words was 
at all neccflary to it. But when having paffed over th^ Ori- 
ginal and Compofition of our Ideas^ I began to examine the 
Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had fo 
near a Connexion with Words, that unlefs their Force and 
Manner of Signification were firft well obferved, thefe^could 
be very little faid clearly and pertinently concerning Know- 

G 4 ledge : 
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ledge : which being convcrfant about Truth, had conftantly 
to do with Propofitions. And tho' it terminated in Things, 
yet it was for the moft part fo much by the Intervention of 
Words, that they feemed fcarce feparable from our general 
Knowledge. At leaft they interpofe themfclves fo much be- 
tween our Underftandings and the. Truth, which it would 
contemplate and apprehend, that like the Medium through 
which vifible Objects pafs, their Qbfcurity and Diforder docs 
not feldom caft a Mift before our Eyes, and impofe upon our 
Underftandings. If we confider, in the Fallacies Men put 
upon themfelves, as well as others, and the Miftakes in Men's 
Difputes and Notions, how great a part is owing to Words, 
and their uncertain or mii^aken Significations, we ihall have 
Reafon to think this no fmall obftacle in the Way to Know- 
ledge, which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be 
warned of, becaufe it has been fo far from being taken Notice 
of as an Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving it have 
been made the Bufinefs of Men's Study ; and obtained the 
Reputation of Learning and Subtleiv, as we {hall fee in the fol- 
lowing Chapter. But I am apt to imagine, that were the Im* 
perfedions of Language, as the Inftrument of Knowledge, 
more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the Controver- 
fies thsit make fuch a Noife in the World, would of themfelves 
ceafe y and the way to Knowledge, and perhaps. Peace too, 
lie a great deal opener than it does. 

Tbis&uld §• ^^« Sure I am, that the Signification of 

te^hus Mode- Words, in all Languages, depending very much 
ration in im- OB the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him 
pojing our onjun that ufes them, muft unavoidably be of great 
Senjeofold uncertainty to Men of the fame Language and 
Authors. Country. This is fo evident in thp Greek Au- 

thors, that h? that fball perufe their Writings 
ivill find in almoft every one of them a diftin£t Language, tho' 
the fame Words. But when to this patural Difficulty in every 
Country, there fhall be added different Countries and remote 
Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very different No- 
tions, Tempers, Cuftoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech^, 
l^c. every one of which influenced the Signification of their 
Words then, though to us now they are loft and unknown, it 
VJOuli become us to be charitable one to another in ottr Interpretations 
cr MifunderJiawUng of thofe antient IVritings ywhich^ though 
of great Concernment to be underftood, are liable to the 
unavoidable Difficulties of Speech, which, (if we except the 
Names of fimple Ideas j and foine very obvious Things) is not 

capable 
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pable without a conftant defining the Term&, of conveying 
the Senfe and Intention of the Speaker, without any manner of 
doubt and uncertainty to the Hearer. And in Difcourfes of 
SLeligioii, Law, and MoVality, as they are Matters of the 
liigheft Concernment, fo there will be the greateft Difficulty. 

§. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on 
the Old and New Teftament, are but too manifeft Proofs of 
this. Tho' every thing faid in the Text be infallibly true, yet 
the Reader may be, nay, cannot chufe but be very fallible in 
the underftanding of it. Nor is it to be wondered, that the 
Will of GOD, when clothed in Words, fliould be liable to 
that doubt and uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that 
Tort of Conveyance ; when even his Son, whilft clothed in 
Flefh, was fubjefl: to all the Frailties and Inconveniencies of 
human Nature, Sin excepted. And we ought to magnify his 
Goodnefs, that he hath fpread before all the World, fuch le- 

fible Characters of his Works and Providence, and given all 
lankind fo fufficient a light of Reafon, that they to whom 
this written Word never came, could not, (whenever they fet 
tbemfelves to fcarch) either doubt of the Being of a GOD, or 
jof the Obedience due to him. Since then the Precepts of Na- 
ftural Religion are plain, and very intelligible to all Mankind, 
and feldom come to be controverted ; and sther Revealed 
Truths, which are conveyed to us by Books and Languages, 
are liable to the common and natural Obfcurities and Difficul- 
ties incident to Words, methinks it would become us to be 
inore careful and diligent in obferving the former, and lefs 
magifterial, pofitive, and imperious, in impofing our own. 
Senfe and Interpretations of the latter. 

V 

CHAP. X. 

Of the Abufe of Words. 




nty and Conrulion tnat is io nara to 
be avoided in the Ufe of Words, there are itvtxA wilful Faults 
(md NegleSis which Men are guilty of, in this way of Commu- 
nication, whereby they render tbefe Signs lefs clear and diftindl 
IP their Signii^cacion, than nat^rally the^ need to be^ 

§. 2, 
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v » w A §• ^' ^^Tft'i ^^ tl*»s kind, the firft and nfioft 

jAiboJlZ palpable Abufe is, the ufing of Words without 
or without ^l^a*- *"^ diftinft Ideas \ or, which is worfc, 

clear Ideas. Signs without any thing fignified. Of thefe 

there are two Sorts : 

I. One may obferve, in all Languages, certain Words, that, 
if they be examined, will be foun^, in their firft Origina}gr 
and their appropriated Ufe, not to (band for any clear and di* 
flind Ideas. Thefe, for the moft part, the feveral Se^s of Phi- 
lofophy and Religion have introduced. For their Authors, or 
Promoters, either afFe£ling fomething Angular, and out of the 
way of common Apprehenfions, or to fupport fome ftrange 
Opinions, or cdver fome Weaknefs of their Hypothefis, feldom 
fail to Coin new Words, s^nd fuch as, when they come to be ex- 
amined, may juftly be called inftgnificant Terms. For having 
either had no determinate Colledtion of Ideas annexed to them, 
when they were firft invented 5 or at leaft fuch as, if well ex- 
amined, will be found inconfiftent, it is no wonder if after- 
wards, in the vulgar Ufe of the fame Party, they remain empty 
Sounds, with little or no Signification, amongft thofe whp think 
it enough to have them often in their Mouths, as the diftin- 
guifiiing Characters of their Church, or School, without much 
troubling their Heads to examine what are the precife Idms- 
they ftand for. I fhall not need here to heap up Inftances, 
every one's Reading and Converfation will fufficiently furnifh 
him : Or if he wants to be better ftored, the great Mint- 
Mafters of thefe kind of Terms, I mean the School-Men and 
Metaphyficians, (under which, I think, the difputing Natural 
and Moral Philofophers of thefe latter Ages may be compre- 
hended) have wherewithal abundantly to content him. 

§. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abufe yet farther, 
who take fo little care to lay by Words, which in their primary 
Notatibn have fcarce any clear and diftindl Ideas which they 
are annexed to, that by an unpardonable Negligence, they 
femiliarly ufe TVords^ which the Propriety of Language has 
affixed to very important Ideas ^ without any diJlinSi Meaning at 
all. JVifdom^ Glory^ Grace^ &c. are Words frequent enough 
in every Man's Mouth ; but if a great many of thofe who ufe 
them, (hould be afked what they mean by them, they would 
be at a ftand j and not know what to anfwer : A plain Proof, 
that though they have learned thofe Sounds, and have them 
ready at their Tongue's end, yet there are no determined Idios 
laid up in their Minds, which are to be exprefled to others by 
theqi. .« 

§•4- 
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§• 4. Men having been accujiomed from their r\ c j 
Cradles to learn Wordsy which are eafily got and ^^^^„ 
retained, before they knew^ or had framed the Barnes lefore 
complex Ideas, to which they were annexed, or /^^^ Idezsthey 
which were to be found in the Things they were Mon^ to. 
thought to Jiand for, they ufually continue to do fo 
all their Lives, and without taking the Pains neceffary to fettle 
in their Minds determined Ideas^ they ufe their Words for fuch 
unfteady and confufed Notions as they have, contenting them- 
felves with the fame Words other People ufe ; as if their very 
Sound necefTarily carried with it conftantly the fame Meaning. 
This, though Men make a (hift with in the ordinary Occur- 
rences of Life, where they find it neceffary to be underftood, 
jind therefore they make Signs till they are fo : Yet this Infig- 
nificancy in their Words, when they come to, reafon con- 
cerning either their Tenets or Intereft, manifeftly fills their 
Difcourfe with abundance of empty unintelligible Noife and 
Jargon, efpecially in Moral Matters, where the Words for the 
moft part, (landing for arbitrary and numerous Golledlions of 
Ideas, not regularly and permanently united in Nature, their 
bare Sounds are often only thought on, or at leaft very obfcure 
and uncertain Notions annexed to them. Men take the Words 
they find in ufe amongft their Neighbours ; and that they may 
not feem ignorant what they ftand for, ufe them confidently 
without much troubling their Heads about a certain fixed 
Meaning ; whereby^ befides the eafe of it, they obtain this 
Advantage, That as in fuch Difcourfes they feldom are in the 
Right, fo they are as feldom to be convinced that they are in 
the Wrong ; it being all one to go about to draw thofe Meii 
out of their Miftakes, who have no fettled Notions, as to dif- 
poflfefs a Vaffrant of his Habitation, who has no fettled abode. 
This I gueft to be fo ; and every ohe may obferve in himfelf 
and others, whether it be or no. 

§. 5. Secondly^ Another great Abufe of Words 
is, Inconjlancy in the ufe of them. It is hard to Secondly ^Un-', 
find a Difcourfe written of any Subjeft, efpeci^l- fteady AppUca" 
ly of Controverfy, wherein one ihall not ob- tionofthem. 
ferve, if he read with Attention, the fame Words 
(and thofe commonly the moft material in the Difcourfe, and 
upon which the Argument turns) ufed fometimes for one 
Colleftion of fimple Ideas, and fometimes for another, which 
is a perfeft Abufe of Langtiage. Words being intended for 
Signs of my Ideas, to make them known to others, not by any 
natural Signification, ^ut by a voluntary Impofition, it is plain 

cheat 
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cheat and abufe, when I make them ftand fometimes for one 
thing, and fometimes for another ^ the wilful doing whereof 
can be imputed to nothing but great Folly, or greater Diflio* 
jiefty. And a Man, in his Accompts with another, may, with 
as much fairnefs, make the Characters of Numbers ftand fome* 
times for one, and fometimes for another Colledion of Units, 
(v. g. this Charafler 3 ftands fometimes for three, fometimes 
for four, and fometimes for eight) as in his Difcourfe, or Rca- 
foning, make the fame Words ftand for different CoUedions of 
ftmple Ideas. If Men fliould do fo in their Reckonings, I won- 
der who would have to do with them ? One who would fpeak 
thus in the Affairs and Bulinefs of the World, and call 8 fome- 
times feven, and fometimes nine, as heft ferved his Advantage, 
would prefently have clapped upon him one of the two Names 
Meii conftantly are difgufted with. And yet in Arguings, and 
learned Contefts, the fame fort of proceeding pafies commonly 
for Wit and Learning ; but to me it appears a greater Difho- 
nefty than the mifplacing of Counters, in the cafting up a 
Debt ; and the Cheat the greater, by how much Truth is of 
greater Concernment and Value than Money. 
a'L' ji ji^ §• ^* ^^^^fy Another abufe of Language, is an 

S;&A 'Jfi'^'^ Obfcurity by either applying old Words 
hy mtronz Jp- ^^ newand unulual Significations, or introducmg 
pUeatim. ^^^ ^^^ ambiguous Terms, without defining 

either \ or elfe putting them fo together, as may 
confound their ordinary meaning. Tho* the Peripatetick Phi- 
lofophy has been moft eminent in this way, yet other Sedls 
have not been wholly clear of it. There is Icarce any of them 
that are not cumbered with fome Difficulties, (fuch is the Im-.. 
pcrfedHon of Human Knowledge) which they have been fain 
to cover with Obfcurity of Terms, and to confound the Signi.- 
fication of Words, which, like a Mift before People's Eyes, 
might hinder their weak Parts from being difcover'd. That 
Body and Extenfion in common Ufe ftand for two diftinft Ideas^ 
is plain to any one that will but reflefit a little. For were 
their Signification precifely the fame, it would be proper and 
as intelligible to fay, the Body of an Extenjioriy as the Exten- 
fan of a Body-y and yet there are thofe who find it neceflary 
to confound their Signification. To this abufe,. and the Mil- 
chiefs of confounding the Signification of Words, Logick and 
the Liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the Schools, 
have given Reputation 5 and the admired Art of Difputing 
hath added much to the natural Tmperfe£lion of Languages, 
whilft it has been ipade ufe of and fitted to perplex the" Signi- 
fication 
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^cation of Words, more than to difcovcr the Knowledge and 
Truth of Things : And he that will look into that fort of 
learned Writings, will find the Words there much more ob- 
fcure, uncertain, and undetermined in their Meaning, than 
they are in ordinary Converfation. 

§. 7. This is unavoidably to be fo, where r . 7 , 
Men's Parts and Learning are eftimated by j^frl^^^ 
their Skill in Difputing. And if Reputation and much contri'- 
Reward Ihall attend thefe Conquefts, which huudtothis. 
depend moftly on the Finenefs and Niceties 
of Words, it is no Wonder if the Wit of Men fo employed, 
ihould perplex, involve and fubtilize the Signification of 
Sounds, fo as 'never to wane fomething to fay, in oppofing or 
defending any Queftion ; the Viftory being adjudged not to hrm 
who had Truth on his fide, but the laft Word in the Difpute. 

§. 8. This, tho* a very ufelefs Skill, and that 
which I think the dircd oppofite to riie ways of ^^^'»i^tSub^ 
Knowledge, hath yet pafTed hitherto under the •^' 
laudable and efteemed Names of Subtlety and Acutenefi ; and has 
had the applaufe of the Schools, and Encouragement of one 
part of the learned Men of the World. And no wonder, fince 
the Philofophers of old, (the difputing and wrangling Philofo- 
phers, I mean, fuch as Lucian wittily and with Keafon taxes) 
and the Schoolmen fince, aiming at Glory and Efteenfi, for their 

treat and univerfa! Knowledge, eafier a great deal to be pre- 
mded to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to 
cover their Ignorance, with a curious and inexplicable Web of 
perplexed Words, and procure themfelves the Admiration of 
others, by unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce Wonder, 
becaufe they could not be underftood : whilft it appears in all 
Hiftbry, that thefe profound Dodors were no wifer, nor more 
ufeful than their Neighbours ; and brought but fmall Advan- 
tage to human Life, or the Societies wherein they lived : Un- 
leis the coining of new Words, where they produced no new 
Things to apply them to, or the perplexing or obfcuring the 
Signification of old ones, and fo bringing all Things into Quef- 
tion and Difpute, were a thing profitable to the Life of Man, 
or worthy Commendation and Reward- 

§. 9. For notwithftanding thefe learned Dif- q^r 
putants, thefe all-knowing Doftors, itwas to the ^" Uttkh^e^ 
Mnfcholaftick Statefman, that the Governments fiuSociety. 
of the World owed their Peace, Defence and 
Liberties ; and from the illiterate and contemned Mechanick,, 
(a Name of Difgracc) that they received the Improveinents 

of 
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of ufeful Arts. Neverthelefs, this artificial Ignorance, and 
learned Gihherijhy prevailed mightily in thefe laft Ages, by the 
Intereft and Artifice of thofe, whp found no eafier way to that 
pitch of Authority and Dominion they have attained, than by 
amufing the Men of Bufmefs, and Ignorant, with hard Words^ 
or employing the Ingenious and Idle in intricate Difputes, about 
unintelligible Terms, and holding them perpetually entangled 
in that endlefs Labyrinth. Befides,. there is no luch way to 
gain Admittance, or give Defence to ftrang^e and abfurd Doc- 
trines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obfcure, 
doubtful, and undefined Words : which yet makes thefe Re- 
treats more like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, 
than the Fortrefles of. fail? Warriors ; which if it be hard to 
get them out of, it is not for the Strength that is in them^ 
bu( the Briars and Thorns, and the Obfcurity of the Thickets 
they are befet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to the 
Mind of Man, there is no other Defence left for Abfurdity, 
but Obfcurity. 
j% J a §• 10. Thus learned Ignorance,, and this Art 

^L T Ifr^^^ of keeping:, even inquiutive Men, from true 
the Inftruments ^^ i i ° i r i_ ^ » • i_ -xxr i « 

of Knowledge Knowledge, hath been propagated m the World, 

aHdCmmuni' ^^^ ^^^^ much perplexed, whilft it pretended 
cation. to inform the Underftanding. For we fee, that 

other well*meaning and wife Men, whofe Ekiu-* 
cation and Parts had not acquired that acutenefs^ could in- 
telligibly exprefs themfelves to one another ; and in its plain 
ufe, make a benefit of Language. But tho' unlearned Men 
well enough underftood the Words JVhite and Black, fcfc. and 
had conftant Notions of the Ideas fignified by tbofe Words j 
yet there were Phtlofophers found, who had Learning and 
Subtlety enough to prove, that Smw was black, *• ^- to prove, 
that ffT?tte was black ; whereby they had the Advantage to de- 
ftroy the Inftruments and means of Difcourfc, Converfation, 
Inftruftion, and Society ; whilft with great Art and Subtlety 
they did no more but perplex and confound the Signification 
of Words, and thereby render Language lefs ufeful,* than the 
real Defeds of it had made it ; a Gift which the Illiterate had 
not attained to. 

J rri §• ii»'Thefe learned Men did equally in- 

frlrZ^.u. ftrua Men's Underftandings, and profit their 

to confound the •, , l /v u ^i ^u c* •/: 

Sound of the Lives, as he who Ihould alter the bigniftca- 
Letters, ^ion of known Characters, and, by a fubtle 

Device of Learning, far furpaifing the Capa- 
city of the Illiterate, Dull, and Vulgar, fhould in nis Writing, 

ihew, 
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fiiew, that he could put A for B^ and Z> for £, &^« to the no 
fmall Admiration and Benefit of his Reader. It being as fenfe-* 
lefs to put Blacky which is a Word agreed on to ftand for one 
fenfible Idea^ to put it, I fay, for another, or the contrary Idta^ 
i, a Xo call Snow Blacky as to put this mark A^ which is a Cha-» 
rader agreed on to ftand for one Modification of Sound, made 
by a certain Motion of the Organs of Speech, for Bj which 
is agreed on to ftand for another Modification of Sound, made 
by another certain Motion of the Organs of Speech. 

§. 12. Nor hath this Mifchief ftopped in logi- 
cal Niceties, or curious empty Speculations ; it ^" -^rt hit 
hath invaded the great Concernments of human f^^^^^^^"^' 
Life and Society; obfcured and perplexed the i','^" ^^ J"/^ 
material Truths of Law and Divinity ; brought 
Confufion, Diforder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Man- 
kind ; and if not deftroyed, yet in great Meafure rendered ufe- 
lefs, thoie two great Rules, Religion and Juftice. What have 
the greateft part of the Comments and Difputes upon the 
Laws of GOD and Man, ferved for, but to make the meaning 
more doubtful, and perplex the Senfe ? What have been the 
Effedt of tbofe multiplied curious Diftini^ions, and acute Nice- 
ties, but Obfcurity and Uncertainty, leaving the Words more 
unintelligible, and the Reader more at a lofs ? How elfe comes 
it to pafs, that Princes, fpeaking or writing to their Servants, 
in their ordinary Commands, are cafily underftood, fpeaking 
to their People, Jn their Laws, are not fo ? And as I remark- 
ed before, doth it not often happen, that a Man of an ordinary 
Capacity, very well underftands a Text, or a Law, that he 
reads, till he confults an Expofitor, or goes to Council ; who 
by that time he hath done explaining them, makes the Words 
fignify either nothing at all, or what he pleafes. 

§. 13. Whether any By-Interefts of thefe Pro- -^^^ ought not 
feflions have occafioned this, I will not here ex- ^« p^/^/or 
amine ; but I leave it to be confider'd, whether Learning. 
it would not be well for Mankind, whofe concernment it is to 
know Things as they are, and to do what they ought, and not to 
fpend their Lives in talking about them, or toiEng Words to 
and fro; whether it would not be well, I fay, that the Ufe of 
Words were made plain and direft j and that Language which 
was given us for the Improvement of Knowledge, and Bond 
of Society, fliould not be employed to darken Truth, ahd unfettle 
People's Rights ; to raife Mifts, and render unintelligible both 
Morality and Religion? Or that at leaft, if this will happen, 
it Ihould not \)z thought Learning or Knowledge to do fo ? 

§.14, 
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Fourthly, ta^ . §;,H; ^ourthlj^ Another gvtztJbufeoffFc^^^^ 
iini them for '^> '^^ ^^^^^^ '*^^ fi^ Things. This though it 
<l%iftgs^ ^^ 'ome degree concerns all Names in general, 

yet more particularly afFc£ls thofe of Subftances. 
To this Abufe thofe Men are moft fubjeft, who confine their 
Thoughts to any one Syftcm, and give themfelves up into a 
firm belief of the Perfiftion of any received Hypothefis ; 
whereby they come to be perfuaded, that the Terms of that 
Sc<9: arc fo fuited tp the Nature oi Things, that they perfeft- 
ly correfpond With their real Exiftence. Who is there, that 
ha.s been bred up in the Peripatetick Philofophy, who does 
not think the ten Names, under which arc ranked the ten 
Predicaments, to be cxaftly conformable to the Nature of 
Things? Who is there of that School, that is not perfuaded, 
that Jub/iantial FomtSy vegetative Soulsy Abhorrence of a Va- 
cuum, intentional Speciesy fcfr. are fomething real ? Thefe 
Words Men have learned from their very entrance upon 
Knowledge, and have found their Matters and Syftems lay 
great Strefs upon them j and therefore they cannot quit the 
Opinion that the^are conformable to Nature, and are the Re- 
prefentations of fomething that really exifts. The Platonijls 
have their Soul of the ff^orld, and the Epicureans their endeavour 
towards Motion in their Atoms, when at reft. There is fcarce 
any Seft in Philofophy has not a diftrnft Set of Terms that 
others underftand not. But yet this Gibberifh, which in the 
Weaknefs of human Underftanding, ferves fo well to palliate 
Mens Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by familiar ufe 
amongft thofe of the fame Tribe, to feem the moft important 
part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moft iigni- 
ficant : And ihould Jerial and Mtherial Vehicles come once, by 
the prevalency of that Dodrine, to be generally received any 
where, no doubt thofe Terms would make impreffions on 
Mens Minds, fo as to cftablifti them in the Perfuafion of the 
Reality of fuch Things, as much a^ Peripatetick Forms and /«- 
tentional Species have heretofore done. 

•. - §• 1 5- How much Names taken for Things are apt 

j^^^ '* to mijlead the Underftanding^ the attentive read- 

ing of Philofophical Writers would abundantly 
difcover; and that, perhaps, in Words little fufpe<^ed of any 
fuch Mifufe. I fhall inftance in one only, and that a very fami- 
liar one. How many intricate Difputes have there been about 
Matter^ as if there were fome fuch Thing really in Nature, 
diftinft from Body\ as it is evident, the Woti Matter ftands for 
an Idea diftinA from the Idea of Body ! Fpr if the Ideas thefe 

two 
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, \^o Terms ftood for were precifcly the fame,' they might ih- 
rfifFerently in all Places be put one for another. But we fee; 
that tho' it be proper to fay. There is one Matter of all Bfidies; 
one cannot fay. There is oiie Body of all Matters : We famili- 
arly fay, one Bod^\s bigger than another j but it founds har(h 
(yLXiA I think is never ufed) to fay, one Matter is bigger thari 
another. Whence comes this then ? viz. from hence, that 
tho' Matter and Body be not really diltinit, biit wherever there 
ft the one, there is the other ; yet Matter and Body ftand for 
t^wro different Conceptions, whereof the ohe is incomplete, and 
but a part of the other. For Body ftarids for a folid extended 
figured Subftance, whereof Matter is but a partial and more 
confofed Conception, it feeming to me to be ufed for the Sub- 
ftanCe and Solidity of Body j without taking in its Extenfion and 
Figure : And therefbre it is that fpeakirtg of Matter^ v^t fpeak 
of it always as one, becaufe in Truth, it cxprefly contains no- . 
thing, but the Idea of 2i folid Siibftahce, which is every where the 
fiutie, every where uniforiti. This being our Idea oi Mdtiir^ we 
no more conceive, {or fpeak of different Matters ih the World^ 
than we do of different Sdlidities ; tho' we both Conceive, and 
fpeak of different Bodits^ becaufe Extcrifioh and Figure are 
capable of Variation, But fince Solidity caiindt exift without 
£xtenfton and Figure, the taking Matter to be the Name of 
fomething really exifting under that Precifion^ has no doubt 
produced thofc obfcure and unintelligible Difcourfes and Dif- 
putes, which have filled the Heads and Books of Philofophersi 
concernihg Materia prima 'y which Imperfe£lion or Abufd^ how 
far it may concern a great many other general TerrriS, 1 leave 
to be confidered. This, I think, I may at leaft fay, that we 
ihould have a great many fewer Difpiites in the World, if 
Words were taken for what they are, the Signs of our Idea^ 
only, and not for Things ihemfelves. For when we argue 
about Matter^ or any the like Term, We truly argue only about 
the Idea we exprcfs by that Sound, whether that precife Ided^ 
agree to any thing really fexiflihg in Nature, brno.^ And, if 
Men would tell whit ihds they make their Words ftand for, 
there could not be half that Obfcurity or Wrangling, in thd 
Search or Support of Truth, that there is. 

§. 16. But,whatever Inconvenience follows frorti crO . t 
this miftake of Words, this I am'fure. that by £,]!J,fjL . 
cbnftantand famjliarUfe, they charm Men into '^'^^^ ^^^^' • 
Notions far remote from the Truth of Thingsi ' It would be 
a bird Matter to perfuade any one that the Words which his 
Father or School-mafteri the Parfon of the Parifli, or fuch a • 
Vol*. II. H Reverend 
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Reverend Doftor ufe<l» fignified nothii^ that resdly exifted xoL 
Nature : Which, perhaps, is nom of the Uqfi Ca^^ thai Mift 
drtfo hardly drawn to quit thiir Miftahs^ even in Opinions purely 
Phuorophical, and where they have no other Intereft but Truth* 
For the Words they have a long TinE&e been ufed to, remaining 
firm in their Minds, 'tis no wonder, that the wrong Notiona 
annexed to them fliould not be removed* 
ri^LL c §• '7- W^^bj Another Abufi tf Words^ is 

Xt!% iheSetingtUinthefU^^ 

netJmA. lerve, that m the general Names of Subftances^ 
* whereof the nominal Eflences are only known 
to us, when we put them into Proportions, and affirm or deny 
any tiling about them, we do moll commonly tacitly Aippofe^ 
or intend they ihould ftand for the real ElFence of a ceruia 
fort of Subftances* For when a Man (ays, CiM is MalUaUe^ 
he means and would infinuate fomcthing more than this, that 
what I catt Gold is MaUtable^ (though truly k a0u>unts to no 
more) but would have this underfiood^ viz* that Gaid^ u e« 
what has the real Effence of Gold^ is maUeahU } wl^icb amounts 
to thus much, that MaUeahlemfs depends on^ md is infeparahU 
jfrom the real Effence of Gold. But a Man not knowing where* 
in that real ElTence confifts, the Connexion in his Mind of 
Malleablenefs is not trulv with an Eflence he knows not, but 
only with the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we fay, 
that Animal Rationale is, and Animal implumi Upes laUs unguibiu^ 
is not a eood Definition of a Man.; 'us plain, wc fuppofe the 
Name Man in this Cafe to ftand for the real Eilcnce of a Spe- 
cies, and would fignify, that a rational jimmal better defcribed 
that real EiTence than a two legged Aiumalvitb iro0d Nails^ and 
without Feathers. For elfe, why might not Plato as prpperly 
make the Word AvB^wroi or A£in^ ftand for his complex Idsoy 
mjide up of the Ideas of a Body, diftinguilhed from others by 
a certain Shape and other outward Appearances, as ArifiotU 
makes the complex Idea^ to which he gave the Name iv^petwH 
or Man^ of Body, and the Faculty of Reafoning joined to- 
gether ; unlefs tne Name iv^fo^ro^ or JMan^^ were fuppofed to . 
ftand for fomething elfe, than what it iigntfies ; and to be put 
in die Place of fame other Thing than the Idea a Man profeiTes 
he would exprefs by it ? 

V. p. Putting §• *^* ''^'^ ^^^^^ ^^® Names of Subftanccs 

tbm'for the would be much more ufeful, and Propofitions 

realEjffencesof made in them much iiiore certain, were the real 

SubftoHces. EiTences of Subftanccs the Idun in our Minds, 

r which 
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which thofe Words fignificd. And it is for vhXiX, 6( thofe rdal 
iffenccs, that our Words convey fo little Knowledge or Cer^ 
tainty in our Difcourfes about them : And therefore the Mind) 
to remove that Imperfe£kion as much as it can, makes theihi 
by a (ecret Suppofitton, to ftand for a Thing having that real 
£flence, as if thereby it made fome nearer approaches to ih 
For though the Word Man or GaUy Agnify nothing truly hui 
a complex Idea of Properties, united together in oiie fort of 
Subftanccs : Yet there is fcarce any body In the ufc of thfcfil 
Words, but often fuppofes each of thofe Names to ftand for il 
Thing having the real Efience, on which thofe Properties dd-, 
pend. Which is fo far from diminifhing the Impcrfeflioii of 
our Words, that by a plain Abufe it adds to it, when we would 
make them ftand for fomething, which not being in our com« 
plex Ideaj the Nanae we ufc can no ways be the Sign ofi 

§. 19, This iltews us the Reafon why in ^ixed „ ^^ 
Modes any of the Ideasj that make the Compofi- ^^^^ 
tion of the complex one, being left out or chan- Change ofouf^ 
gcd, it is allow^ to be another Thing, u e. to be idea in Sub-^ 
of another Species, as is plain in Gbihce^medUyy ftances^notu 
Man-flaughter^ Murder^ Parricide^ &C« The cbangetbe^^ 
Reafon whereof is, becaufe the complex Idea cien 
fignified by that Name, is the real, as well as no- 
minal Efience ; and there is no fecret Reference of tliat KaM^ 
to any other Eflence but that* But in Subftances it is not fo^ 
For f ho* in thatf ailed Gold^ one puts into his cofnplex Idea wha( 
another leaves out, and vice verfa\ yet Men do not afually 
think that therefore the Species is changed < Beeaufe they fe« 
cretly in their Minds refer that Natiie^ and fuppdie it zrintt^i 
to a real immutable Efience of a Thihge|[ifting, on which thofd 
Properties depend. He that adds to his com{>lex Idea of 6old^ 
that of Fikednefs or Solubility in Jq. Re^Oy which he pxi 
not in it before, it not thought to Have changed the Specks | 
but only to have a more perfofb Idea^ by adding another fim^^ 
pie Ideay which is alwavs in faft joined with thofe other^ bi 
which his former complex Idea confifted. But this refertincd 
of the Name to a Thing, whereof we havd not the Idea^ is fd 
far from helping at all^ that it only ferves the niofe to involv(i 
us in Difiiculties. For by this tacit reference td the real EflTeiict! 
of that Species of Bodies, the Word Goldj (which by ftafidlng 
for a more or lefs perfcd Colledkion of fimple tdHflSy ferves td 
defign that fort of Body well enough In civil Difcourfe) cotties 
td have no Signification at all$ beihg pttt for fdm^what wbere^ 
of we have no Idea at all^ and fo can fignify ndthing Hi all^ 

Ji a whefi 
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when the Body itfelf is a>ray. For however it may bd- 
thought all one; yet, if well confidered, it will be found 
a quite different thing, to argue about Gold in Name, and 
about a parcel of the Body .itfelf, v. g, a piece of Liaf Gold 
laid before us ; though in Difcourfe we are fain to fubilitute 
the Name for the Thing. 

§. 20. That which I think very much difpo-* 
TbeCau/eofihi fes Men to fubfbitute their Names for the real 
Jbu/e^ a Sup' Effences of Spedes^ is the Suppofition before- 
po/ttionofNa- inentioned, that Nature works regularly in the 
furt^sWork' Produftion of Things, and fets the Boundaries 
% T'^' '■^" to each of thofe %««, by giving exaftly the 
g arty. (^mt real internal Conilitution to each indivi- 

dual, which we rank under one general Name, 
l^hereas any one who obferves their different Qualities can 
hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, called by the fame 
Name, are in their internal Conftitution, as different one 
from another, as feveral of thofe which are ranked under dif- 
ferent fpecifick Names. This Suppofition^ however, that the fame 
precife ifiternal Conftitution goes always with the fanu fpecifick Nanu^ 
makes Men forward to take thofe Names for the Reprejentativei 
of thofe real Effences^ though indeed they iignify nothing but 
the complex Ideas they have in their Minds when they ufe 
them. 00 that, if I may fo fay, fignifying one thing, and 
bein^ fuppofed for, or put in the place of another, they can- 
not but, in fuch a kind of Ufe, caufe a great deal of Uncer^ 
tainty in Men's Difcourfes ; efpeclally in thofe who have tho- 
rougnly imbibed the Doilrine oi fubjiantial FormSy whereby 
they firmly imagine the feveral Species of Things to be deter- . 
nained and diftinguiflied. 

-*,. ^, ^ §. 21. But however prepoflerous and abfurd it 

contains t^o ^^> ^° make our Names ttand for Ideas we have 
faljeSuppofi' ^^^^ ^^ ( w'^^ch is all one) Eflences that we know 
tions. ^^^> *' being in effedl to make our Words the 

Signs of nothing ; yet it is evident to any one 
who ever fo little refleds on the Ufe Men make of their Words, 
that there is nothjng more familiar. When a Man aiks, whe- . 
ther this or that Thing he fees, let it be a Drill, or a monftrous 
Foetus^ be a Man, or no^ it is evident, the Queftion is not. 
Whether that particular Thing agree to his complex Idea^ ex- 
prefled by the Name Mc^: But whether it has in it the real 
Effencc of a Species of Things, which he fuppofes his Name . 
Man to (land for. In which way of ufing the Names of Sub- 
fiances, there are thef^ falfe Suppofitions contained : 
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FirJI^ That there are certain precife Effences; according to 
5vhtch Nature makes all particttiar Things, and by which thej^ 
are diftinguiihed into Spicm. That every thing has a resu 
Conftitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its fen* 
able Qualities depend, is pad Doubt : But I think it has been 
proved, that this makes not the DiftincStion of SpecUs^ as we 
rank them ; nor the Boundaries of their Names. ■ 

Secondly^ This tacitly alfo iniinuates, as if we had Ideas oi 
thefe propofed Eilences. For to what Purpofe elfe is it, to en- 
quire whether this or that Thing have the real Efience of the 
Species Man^ if we did not fuppofe that there were fuch a fpc- 
xrifick.EiTence known ? Which yet is utterly falfe : And there- 
fore fuch . Application of Names, as woula make them ftand 
for Ideas which we have not, muft needs caufe great Diforder 
in Difcourfes and Reafonings about them, and be a great In* 
convenience in our Communication by Words. 
. .§. 22. Sixtbfyj There remains yet another Sixthfyj A 
more general^ though perhaps lefs obfcrved A* fupfofition that 
bufe of Hoards ; and that is, that Men having by Werdsha'vea 
a long, and familiar Ufe annexed to them certain ^^^[^^ ^d 
Ideas y they are apt to imagine fo near and ne- ^^dent-:>fgm^ 
cejfary a CmneSlion between the Names and the ^^ 
Sigmficatim they ufe them in, that they for- 
wardly fuppofe one cannot but underftand what their Mean* 
ing.is; and therefore one ought to acquiefce in the Words 
delivered, as if it were paft doubt, that in the Ufe of thofe 
common received Sounds, the Speaker and Hearer had ne- 
celTarily the fame precife Ideas. Whence prefuming, that 
when they have in Difcourfe ufed any Term, they have there- 
by, as it were, fet before others the very Thing they talk of. 
And fo likewife taking the Words of others, as naturally ftand«» 
ing for juft what they themfelvcs have been accultonied to 
apply them to, they never trouble themfelves to explain their 
own^ or underftand clearly others Meaning. From whence 
commonly proceeds Noife and Wrangling, without Improve** 
mentor Information; whilft Men take Words to be theconftant 
regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in truth are no more 
but the voluntary and unfteady Signs of their own Ideas, 
And yet Men think it ftrange, if in Difcourfe, or (where it is 
often abfolutely neceflary) in Difpute, one fometimes afkg 
the Meaning of their Terms : Though the Arguings one may 
every Day obferve in Converfation, make it evident, that there 
are hw Names of complex Ideas^ which any two Men ufe for 
the fame juft precife Colleflion. It is bard to name a Word 
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wBl not be t clear Inftance of this. Ltfi b a Tehn^ 
fione more familiar. Any one almoft Would take it for an 
Affront^ to h^ alked what ne meant by it. And yet if it comes 
in Queftion, whether a Plant, that lies ready formed in the 
peedf, have Life ; whether the Embrio in aa Egg before Incu- 
patiosii or a Man in a Swoon without Senfe or Motion, be 
yilive, or no ? lit is eafy tp perceive, that a clear diftisid fettled 
fdiff does not always accompany the Ufe of fo known a Word, 
as that of Lift u. Some grofs and confufed Conceptions Men 
indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the common 
Words of their Language, and fucb a loofe ufe of their Words 
leryes them well enough in their ordinary Pifcourfea or Affairs^ 

Jlut this is not fu£iciei|t for Pbilofophical Enquiries. Know«> 
edge and Reafoning require precife determinate Ideas^ And 
fhough Men will not be fo importunately dull, as not to un« 
flerftand wl^at. others fay, without demanding an Explication 
pf their Terms ; nor (o troublefomely critical, as to corred 
others ip the ufe of the Words they receive from them ; yet 
where Trutl^ and Knowledge are concerned in the Cafe, I 
\xioyr not what Fault it can be to defire the Explication of 
Words, whofe Senfe feems dubious ; or why a Man ihould be 
afh^med to ovrn his Ignorance, in what Senfe another Man 
jifes hi$ Words, fince he has no other Way of certainly know- 
ing it^ but by being informed. This Abufe of takine Words 
ftpon Trujft, has no where fpread fq far, nor with fo illESeds, 
ffs ^qiongft Men of Letters. The Multiplication and Obfti- 
pacy qf Difputes, which has fo laid Wafte the intelledual 
World, is owing to nothing more than to this ill ufe of Words. 
Fqr thougjh jt be generally believed, that there is sreat Di ver- 
ity pf Opiiuons in the Volumes and Variety of Controrerfiei 
ftfe )Vorld is diftraded with ^ yet the moft I can find, that 
^e contending learned Men of different Parties do, in their 
Argpings one with another, is, that they fpeak different Lan* 
ffuages. For I am apt to imagine, that when any of them 
fitting Termsy think upon Things, and know what they 
^nk, they think all the fame : 'Diottgb perhap what they 
^vq«U haves be different. 

t §• 23. To conc]^de this Confideratioi^ of the 

Vhit^Aof ]ipperf«£Uon and Abufe of Language; the 
ifV'^'** mds •f Languagi in otQr Difimrft with mers be* 
f^fi^ 'fff - jng chiefly tbefe Three : Firjiy To make inmm 
«7 fff ^^¥f one Man*s Thoughts or fikas to another. &• 

co9ufyf To do it With as til«K:h Eafiftmd ^idtmfi 
as \s f)o£|bie i and Tiir^Xi Thereby to unwf the KMimfM^t 
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of Things.: Language !s either abufed, or deficient) when it 
fails of any of thefe Three. 

Pirjlj Words fail in the firft of thefe Ends^ and lay not 
open one Man's Ideas to another^s View. Firjl^ When Men 
hdve Names in their Mouths without any determined Ideas 
In their Minds, whereof they are the Signs. Or, Secwi^f^ 
When they apply the common received Names of any Lan- . 

Suage to ideas^ to which the common Ufis of that Language 
oe3 not apply them : Or, Thirdly^ When they apply them 
very unfteadily, making them ftand now for one, and by and 
by fof another Idea. 

§• 24. Secondfy^ Men fail of conveying their 
Thoughts, with all the Quicknefs and Eaie that 
may be, when they have complex Ideas^ without 
having difttnft Names for them. This is fome- 
times the Fault of the Language itfelf, which 
has not in it a Sound vet applied to fuch a Signification ; and 
fometimes the Fault or the Man, who has not yet learned the 
Name for that Idea he would {hew another. 

§. 25. Tbirdlyj There is no Knowledge of 
Things conveyed by Men's Words, when their 
Ideas agree not to the Reality of Things. Tho* , 

it be al)efea,-that has its Original in our IdeaSy ^^^^ ^^ 
which arc not fo conformable to the Nature of q'j^g^^ ^ 
Things, as Attention, Study, and Application * 

might make them; yet it fails not to extend it(elf to our Words 
too, when we ufe them as Signs of i:eal Beings, which yet ne* 
ver had any fteality or Exiftence. 

§. 46. tirfly He that hath Words of any Lan- 
guage, without diftind Ideas in his Mind, to 
which he applies theni, does, fo far as he ufes 
Aem in Difcourfe, only make a Noife without 
any Senfe or Signification ; and hoW learned 
foever he may teem by the ufe of hard Words, or learned 
Terms, is not much more advanced therebv in Knowledge, 
than be would be in Learning, who hadL notnihg in his Study 
but the bare Titles of Books, without poileffing the Contents 
of them. For all fuch Words, however put into Difcourfei 
according to the right Conftru£tion of Grammatical Rules, or 
the Harmony of well-turned Periods, do yet amount to nodiing 
but bare Sotmds, and nothing elfe. 

^ $• 27. Sicondhy He that has complex Ideasj without par- 
ticular Names tor them, would be in no better a Cafe than 
% Bookfeller> who had in his Warehoufe Volumes that lay 
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fhere unbound^ and without Titles ; which he could therelbro 
make known to others, onty by ibewing the loofe Sheets, anq 
communicate them only by Tale. This Man is hindered in his 
bifcourfe for want of Words to communicate his complex 
Ideas^ which he is therefore forced to make known by an £nu- 
ineration of the nmp}e ones that cornpofe them ; and fo is fain 
often to ufe twenty Words to expreii \yhat another Man fig- 
nifies in one. 

§. 28. Thirdljiy He that puts not conftantly the fam^ Sign 
for the fame Idea^ but ufes the fame Words fometimes in one, 
and fometimes in another Signification, ought to pafs in the 
Schools and Converfation for as fair a Man, as lie does in 
the Market and Exchange, who fells feveral Things under 
the fame Name, 

§. 29. Fourthly^ He that applies the Wprds pf any Language 
to ideas different from thofe to which tlxe common Ufe of that 
pountry applies them, however his own Underftanding may be 
filled with Truth and Light, will not by fuch Worc|s be able 
to convey much of it to others, withqut defining his Terms. 
For however the Sounds are fuch as are familiarly known, and 
eafily enter the Ears of thofe who are accuflomed to them ; yet 
f\aqding for other Ideas than thofe they ace ufually a^iiiexed to» 
and ar^ wpnt to excite in the Mind of the Hearers, they cannot 
ttiakc known the Thoughts of him who thus ufes them. 

§.30, rifthly\ He that hath imagined to.himfclf Subftances 
fuch as never have been, and filled his Head with Ideas whicl^ 
have not any correfpondence with the real Nature of Things, 
to which yet he gives fettled and defined Names, may fill his 
Difcourfe, and perhaps another Man's Head, with the fantafti- 
cal Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from 
advancing thereby btie jot in real and true Knowledge, 

&..3J. He tliathsitb Names without Ideasy wants Meaning 
in his Words, and fpealcs only empty Sounds. He that hath 
complex Ideas without Names for them, wants Liberty and 
Difpatch in his Expref&ons j aiid is neceffitatecj to uie Periphra- 
fes. He that ufes his Words loofely and unfteadily, will either 
be not minded, or not underftiood. He that applies his Names 
to Ideas different from their common Ufe, waiijts Propriety in 
his Language, and fpeaks Gibl;>eriib. And he that hath ideas 
of Subflances, difagreeing with the Veal Exiftence of Things, (b 
far wants the Materials of true Knowledge in his Underflandt 
ing, and hath inftead therebf Chimeras^ 
Jlenv in Sut' §• 3^' I" o"*" Notions concerning SubflanceS| 

iiattceu "' * W^ are liable to all the former Inconveniencies. 

•■.,,.> ^ , t * 'jk 4 -' ■ . . » s . • ^ » . . » • * JS» 
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jy. g. He that ufes the Word Tarantula^ without having ^ny 
Jmagination or Idea of what it flands for, pronounces a good 
Wprd i but fo long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that 
in a new difcovered Country fliall fee feveral Sorts of. Animals 
and Vegetables, unknown to bim^ before, may have as true Ideas 
pf them, as of a Horfe, or a Stag ; but can fpeak of them 
only by a Defcxiption, till be (hall either take the Namea the 
Natives call them by, or give them Names himfelf. 3. He 
that ufes the Word Body fometim^s for pure Extenfion, and 
fometimes for Extenfion and Solidity together, will talk very 
fallacioufly. 4. He that gives the Name of Horfe to that Idea 
which common Ufage calls Mule^ talks improperly^ and will 
jiot be underftpod, 5. He that thinks the Name Oiz/^^rftands 
"for fome real Being, impofes on himfelf, .and miftakes Words 
for Things.- 

§. 33. In Modes and Relations generally we „^ . 
are liable onlv to the four firfl: of thefe Incon- M^t^andU - 
yenipnces, (v/«.) 1. I may have in my Memory latUns. 
the Names of Modes, as Gratkudey or Charity^ * 

and yet not have any priecife Ideas annexed in my Thoughts 
to thofe Names, 2. I may have Ideas^ and not jcnow the 
!Names that belong to them j v. g, 1 may have the Ide,a of a 
Man's drinking;^ till his Colour and Humour be altered, till his 
Tongue Jrips, anjl his Eyes .look red, and his Feet fail him, 
and yet not know, that it is to be called Drunkennefs. 3. I 
may have the /^fc?x of Virtues or Vices, and Names alfo, but 
apply them amifs ; v. g, when I apply the Name Frugality ta 
that Idcfi which others call and fignify by this Sound, Covetouf- 
fiefs. 4. I may ufe any of thofp Names with Inconftancy, 
5. But in ^odes and Relations, I cannot have //^^xdifagreeing 
to the Exiftence of Things : for Modes being complex Ideas^ 
made bv the Mind atPleafurc ; and Relatipn bemg but my Way 
of confidering cyr comparing two Things together, and fo alfo 
"an Idea pf my own making, thefe Ideas can fcarce be found to 
clifagresjC with any .thing exiftingj fince they are not in the 
Mind, a§ the Copies of Things regularly made by Nature, nor 
^s Properties ipfeparably flowing from the internal Conftitution 
or Effpnce of apy Subftariccf 5 but, as it were. Patterns lodged 
in my Meniory, with Names annexed to them^ to denominate 
Anions and Relations by, as they come to exift. But the Mi- 
. ftake is commonly in my giving a wrong Name to my Con- 
ceptions ; and fo ufing Words in a different Senfe from other 
People, I am not underftood^ but am thought to have wrong 
ideof o^ them, when I give wrong Names to them. Only if I 
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put in my Ideas of mixed Modes or Relations^ any inconfiftent 
Ideas together, I fill my Head alfo with Chimeras ; finoe fuch 
Ideas^ ifwell examined, cannot fo much as exift in the Mind, 
much lefs any real Being be ever denominated from them« 

§• 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eafier en- 
Se*ventUyf tertainmcnt in the World, than dry Truth and 

Figurauve real Knowledge, >%wnrf«p/ Speeches^ and AIIu/Ioa 

^/f"/ ^^* ** '^^ Language, will hardly be admitted, as an Im- 
Mu/i o/Lwf perfeaion or Jhi/e of k. I confefs, in Difcour* 
gMi^. fes, where we feck rather Pleafure and Delight 

than Information and Improvement, fuch Or- 
naments as are borrowed from them, can fcarce pafs for Faults. 
But yet, if we would fpeak of Things as they are, we muft al- 
loW} that all the Art of Rhetorick, befides Order and Clear- 
nefs, all the artificial and figurative Application of Words Elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing; elfe but to iniinuate wrong 
Jdeas^ move the Paffions, and thereby miflead the Judgment, 
and fo indeed are perfed Cheats : And therefore however lau- 
dable or allowable Oratory may render them in Harangues and 
popular Addreiles, thev are certainly, in all Difcourfes that pre* 
tend to inform or inftruA, wholly to-be avoided ; and where 
Truth and Knowledge are concerned, cannot but bethought a 
great Fault, either of the Language or Perfon that makes uie 
of them. What, and how various they are, will be fup^rllu- 
OU3 here to take Notice ; the Books of Rnetorick which abound 
in the World, will inftru£k tfaofe who want to be informed. 
Only I cannot but obferve, how litrie the Prefervation and 
Improvement of Truth and Knowledge, is the Care and Con- 
cern of Mankind ; fince the Arts of rallacy are endowed and 
preferred. It is evident how much Men love to deceive, and 
be deceived, fince Rhetorick, that powerful Inftrument of Er- 
r-QT and Deceit, has Its eilabliflied ProfeiTors, is publickly taught, 
and has always been had in great Reputation : And, I doubt 
nor, but it will be thought great Boldnefs, if not Brutality in 
me to have faid thus much againft it* Ebauenut like the hit 
Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, to fufter itfelf ever to be 
fpoken againft* And it is in vain to find Fault with thofe Ares 
of Deceiving, wherein Men find Pleafure to be deceived* 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of the Remedies of the foregding ImpeffeSians and 

Abufis. 

§. X. rTT^HE natural and improved Impen-' nifonworik 
I fediona of Languages, we kave f^^g^ 
^ feen above at large j and Speech ' 
being the great Bond that h^s Society together^ and die 
common Conduit, whereby tihe Improvenienta of Knowledge 
are conveyed from one Man» and one Geaeradon to another^ 
it would well deferve our moft ferious Thoughts, to coniider 
what RgnuAis are to be found f$r ihtfo JncMUenUnui abovo* 
mentioned, 

f • 2. I am not fo vain to think, that any one 
can pretend to attempt the perfeS Rtfmmng 4n m smj^ 
the Lanputg^ of the World, no not fo much 
as of kii own Countiy, without rendering himftlf ridteulouf • 
To^require tkat Men uouM ufe tbdtf Wordaoonftaotly in the 
fame Senfe, and for none hut determined and umfocm /iMr, 
would be to think, Ah all Men Should faMwe the fame H^ 
tions, and (hould talk of nothing but what they have dear 
and diftinft Jikas of. Which ie not to be expsdied by aoy 
one, who hath not Vanity enough to imagine he oan prevail 
with Men to be very knowing or very iilent. And he muir 
be very little (killed in the World, who thinks that a vokMe 
Tongue ihall accompany only a good Und^ifamding ; or that 
Mens talkmg much or litde, fli^l hold Proportion only to 
their Knowledge* 

§• J. Biitihoug^ the Market and Exdiange Ssityetne'- 
muft be left to their own Ways of talking, mA r£^^ /» pj^^ 
Ooffppings not be fobbed of their antknt 4^^. 
Privilege ; though the Schooit, and Men of Ar« 
gument, would perhaps tAe it amtfs tohave any iMng oAtred, 
to abate the length, or IdSlen the Number of their Dittos ; 
yet, methinks, thofe who ptttcnd ferioufy to fiarek ^kr or 
maintain 9r»/^, ihould think themfelves obliged to ftudy how 
they might deliver themfelves without ObTcurity, Doubtftil* 
neis, or Ei^ivocation^ to which Mens Woids are naturally 
liable, if care be not takra^ 
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Mifufeof §• 4- For he that (hall well confider the Er^^ 

Words the ^^^^ ^^^ Obfcurity, the Miftakes and Confu- 

Caufe of great fion, that are Jpread in the World hy an ill Ufe of 
Errors. Wordsj will find fome Reafon to doubt, whether 

Language, as it has been employed, hits con- 
tributed more to the Improvement or Hindrance of Knowledge 
amongft Mankind. How many are there, that when they 
would think on Things, fix their Thoughts only on Words, 
efpecially when they would apply their Minds to moral Mat-^ 
t^vn i And who then can wondery if? the Sedrlt of fttch Con- 
templations and Reafoniogs, about little more, than Sounds, 
whilft the Ideas they annexed to! them, are very confufed, or 
very ttnfteady,Dr perha'pd'.none at tall ; who can wonder, I fay^ 
that fuch Thoughts and Realbntng^ end in notbiitff but Obfcu^ 
rity and Miftake, witbaut any cl^r' Judgment or Knowledge i 

^« 5. This IncQOVQoience, in an ill Ufe of 
Obftituuy. • Wottls, Men fu&r in their owa priwatt Medi- 
tations ; but much more manifeft are.tke.Dif- 
orders which follow from -it, iii C^nverfatian, Dt&oiurife, and 
Arguings with others^ For. Language being the. great Cqnduit' 
whereby Men convey their .Xlifpoveries^ &£s£>aiiigs, and 
.Knowledge* from one to anptber^ h/^ that ma]cea an iu Ufe of 
iti 'though H® does pot corrupt jtbe* Fountains, of Knowledge, 
,wbich are in Things tbemfelve$ ^ yet- be does, as much as in 
him lies, iueak of ftop the <Pipe4 ^whereby it is diftributed to 
-the publkk Ufe -and Advantage of Mankind, He.thatufes 
Word^ without- any clear andft^ndy Meaning, what does he 
.but lead him&l^ and others into Errors ? And be that defign- 
edly does it, ought to be looked bn as an Eneniy^to Truth and 
Knowledge. And yet who can viTonder, that all the Sciences 
;>and Parts of Knowledge, have been fo over-icharged with 
cdsfcur^ and equivQc^l ^'eroi?* 4nd infi£ni£icant and doubtful 
Expreffions, capable to make the moft attentive or quicki- 
lighted, Ycrv Utde or not at f\\ the more Knowing or Ortho- 
^dox ; ilnce Si^tUty jo thofe who make Profeflton to teach or 
defend Truth,- hath pa^Ted fa much foir a Virtue. . A Virtue, 
indeed, which confiiiing for the .moft part, in nothing but the 
fallacious and illuibry Ufe pf %bfcwr$ or deceitful Tanm^ is only 
'fit to make Mm more conceited in their Ignorance^ and objiinati 
in tbeif Errprs. . , 

§, 6. Let us took into the Books of Controverfy 

.jfttdnvrattg^ of any kind, there we (hall fee, that tbe-Effed of 

jing. obfcur^, upfteady or equivocal Terms, is nothing 

but noife and \vr^>ngling about Sounds, vfithout 

convincing 
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eohvincing or bettering a Man's Underflahdiag. . For if the 
Jdia be not agreed on, betwixt tbe Speaker and Hearer, for 
which the Words ftand, the Argum^it is not about l^hings, 
but Names, As. often as fuch a Word^ whofe Signification is 
not afcertained betwixt them^ ^omel'in life, their Underftand* 
ings have no other Objed wherein thejr agree, but barely tbe 
Sound ^ the Things that tUey; think on at that Time, as ex- 
prefled by that Word, being quite difFerait. 

§. 7. whethef^a Bat be a Bird^ or no, is not InJtMte^ Bat 
a Queftion^ whether a Bai be another Thing a^^BircU 
than indeed it is, or have cfthef Qualities than 
indeed it has,, for that would be extremely abfurd to doubt of: 
But the Queftion is, t* .Eithef between thofe that acknow^r/ 
ledged tfaemfelves to have but iroperfejEi Ideas of one o^ both 
of thofe Sort of Things, for which thefe Names are fuppofed^ 
to ftand ; and then it is a real Enquiry concerning the Nature 
of zBirdor^Bat^ to make their yet imperfieft Ideas of it* 
more complete, by examining, whether all the ftmple Ideas^ 
to which, combined together, they^ both ^ive the Name Bird^. 
be all to be found in TiMat: But tbisis.a Queftion 6nly of En** 
quirers, (not Difputers) ,wbo neither affiim, nor deny, but 
examine : Or, 2.. It is a Queftion between Difputants^ where* 
of the one affirms, and the other denies, that 2l Bat is a Bird^ ' 
And then the Queftion is barely about .the Signification of one, 
or both thefe Words ; in that they not having both die fame . 
complex Ideasy to which they give thefe two Names; one 
holds, and the other denies, that thefe two Njimes may be af- 
firmed one of another. Were they agreed in theSignificatioft* 
of theie two Nafpes, it were impoiBble they fliould difpute a* : 
bout them. For th^y would prefently and clearly fee, (were 
that adji^ed between them) whether all the fimple Ideas^ of 
the more general Name Bird, were found in thel complex Idea 
of a Bat^ or no ; and fo there could be no doubt whether zBat 
were a Bird or no. And here I defire it may be confidered, and 
carefully examined, whether the greateft part df the Difputes in - 
the World are not merely verbal, and about the Signification of" 
Words $ and whether if the Terms they are made in, were de- 
fined, and reduced in their Signification (as they muft be, where - 
they fignify any thing) to determined CoUe£iions of the fim- 
ple Ideas they do or fhould ftand for, thofe Difputes would not 
end of themfelves, and immediately vznifh* 1 leave, it then to : 
be confidered^ what the Learning of Difputation is, and how 
well they are employed for the Advantage of themfclves, or q- 
thers, whofe Bufinds is only the vain Oftentation of Sounds,, i. e^ 

thofe 
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t1u>fe who fpend tbefar livtt in Difputes and Controverdes, 
Wken I (hdl Ice wm of thofe Combatants ftrip all hb T>rms 
of Ambinil^ and C5bfoiiritT» (which everv one ma) qo in the 
Woids bt n(c6 himfelf) I wall think htm a ChatDr^on tor 
Koowlcd^» Ttntfay and ^eace, and not the Slave of V ain- 
g^ofy» AwUtbO) or a Party* 

rtffi. SUmif f «• r^rmui^ihe^Difim of Spsich before- 
t9Mno Word nenttoned, to tome utzttt^ and to prevent the 
'^mihom 4m Inconwaiences diat fellow from them, I ima- 
Idea* gine the Obfenration of die following Rule^ 

fsuijr be of Ufe^ till feniebody better able fhalt 
Judge it worth Im whUe^ to think more maturely on this Mat- 
tery and oblige the Worid widi hit Thoughts on it. 

/%ry?, A Man ihould take care t$ uk n$ Wwrd mthoui m 
8iptHkatiofti no Name without an- Idoa m which he makes it 
Ibsd. Tbia Hole will not leem altogether needlefs, to any 
one who Iball take the Bmos to recoiled how often he has met 
with fuch Wonls^ as InfiinSI^ Smfatby^ and A*aipathy^ bfi. 
in the Difeourfe of others^ fo made ule of, as he might eafily 
condttde, that thofe Aat ofed them had no Ideas in their 
Minds to which thev applied them | but fpoke them only as 
Sounds^ which ufusUy lerved infiead of Reafons^ on the like 
Occafions. Not but that thefe Words, and the like, have very 
proper Significations in whidi they msiy be ufed ; but there 
being no natural Connexion betWeen any Words, and any 
JlflEnfi, thefe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and pro-^ 
nounced or writ by Men who have no Idua in their Minds, so 
which they have annexed them, and for which they make 
them ftand i which is neceflary they flioikld^ if Men would 
fpeak intelligibly even to themselves alone* 

§• o. Siiondfy^ It is not enough a Man ufa 
Soeomdljt to his Jf^ds at Signs of fome Ideas j thofe Ideas he 
imvi difiin^ annexes them to, if they be fanpUy muft be 
Ideas omeMid clear and diftind | if eoMfUx. muft be deier- 
/«/Awiiir mistaU^ i. e. the precife Colleaion of fimple 

^^''' Ideas fettled in the Mind, widi that Sound 

annexed to it, as die Sim of diat predffe de- 
termined Colle£Hon, and no other. This is vert^ necei&nr 
in Names of Modes, and efpecially mopil Words; ^hich 
having no fecded Objeds in Nature, from whence their Ideta 
are taken, as from their Original, are a|^ to be very confufed. 
JnfiUe is a Word in every Man's Mouth, but moft commonly 
with a very undetermined loofe Signiiiation : Which will al« 
ways be foy unUfs a Man has in his Mind a diftindComprewi 
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henfion of the component Parts^ that complex Idea confiAs of § 
and if it be decompounded, muft be able to refolve it ftill on, 
till he at laft comes to the fimple Ideas that make it up : And 
uniefs this be done^ a Man makes an ill Ufe of the Word, let 
it be JtffticeyUx Example, or any other. I do not (ay, a Man 
need ftand to recolle£t, and make this Analyfis at large eveiy 
Time the Word Juftice comes in his Way : But this, at lea£^ 
is neceflary, that he have fo examinM the Significatioa of that 
Name, and (ettled the Idia of all its Parts in bis Mind, that 
be ^an do k when he pleaies. If one who makes his complex 
Idia of Jt^idy to be fuch a Treatment of the Perfon or Goods 
of another, as is acoording to Law, hath not a clear and diftind; 
idia what Lcnv is^ which makes a Part of his complex Idea of 
Juflice, it 13 {Jaio, his Idea of Juftice itfelf, will be confufed 
andimperfeft. This £xa&ne(s will, perhaps, be judged very 
troublefomc} and therefore moft Men will think they may be 
excufed from fettling the complex Idias of mixed Modes fo pre« 
<;iielT in their Minds, fiut yet I mufi fay, till this be done, it 
muft not be wondered, that they have a great deal of Obfcurity 
and Confufion in their own Minds, and a great deal of Wrang* ^ 
ling in their Dificourfes with others. 

f . 10. In the Names of Subftamesr, for a right Jj^ difiina and 
Ufe of them^ fomethiog more is required than conformable iu 
barely dgUrmned Ideas: In thefe the Names Subftancet. 
wufi alh le comfornuAIe to Things^ as they 
exift : But of this I (hall have Occaflon to fpeak more at large 
by and by* This Exadnefs is abfolutely necefiary in Enquiries 
after pbuofophical Knowledge, and in Controverfies about 
Truth. And though it would be well too, if it extended itfelf 
to common Converfation, and the ordinary A£Fairs of Life i 
yet X think that is fcarce to be exp«<£ted. V uk;ar Notions fuic 
vulgar pifcourfes.; and both, though confuted enough, yet 
jferve pretty well the Market, and the Wake. Merchants and 
Lovers, Cooks and Taylors, have Words wherewithal to dif* 
patch their ordinary Affairs ; and fo, I thiqk, might Philofo^ 
phers and Difputants too, if they had a Mind to underftandy 
and to be clearly underftood. 

§• 1 1 . Thirdly y It is pot enough that Men 
have Idsa$j determined Ideasj for which they Thirdly^ Pr»^ 
make thefe Signs ftand \ but they nrn/l alfo take priety* 
Care to apply their Werds^ as near as may be, to 
fucb Ideas as common Ufe has annexed them to. For Words, e- 
ipecially of Languages alreadv framed, being no Man's private 
Poficilion, but the common Meafure of Commerce and Com-* 

muni cation. 
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municatibn, it is not for any one, at Pleafure, to charige t\ii 
StaiYip they are current in ; nor alter the Ideas they are affix-* 
ed to ; or at leaft when there is a Neceflity to do fo, he is 
bound to give Notice of it. Men's Intentions in fpeaking 
are, or at leaft fhould be, to be uiiderftood ; which cannot b^ 
without frequent Explanations, Demslnds, and other the like! 
incommodious Interruptions^ where Men do not follow com- 
mon Ufc* Propriety of Speech, is that whieh gives our 
Thoughts Entrance mto othef Men's Minds with the greateft 
Eafc and Advantage; and therefore defer ves fome Part of our 
Cafe and Study, efpe^rially in the Nam^ of moral Words* Thd 
proper Signification and Ufe of Terms, is beft to be learned 
from thofe, who in their Writings and Dlfcourfes, appear tof 
have had the cleareft Notions, and applied to theni their Terms 
with the exafteft Choice and Fitneft. This Way of ufing a 
Man'a Wordsj according to the Propriety of the Language^ 
though it have not always the good Fortune to be underftood ; 
yet moft commonly leaves the Blame of it on him, who is fo 
qnikilful in the Language he fpeaks as not to uhderftand it^ 
when mftde Ufe o^ as it ought to be. 

*. tr §. 12. Fourthly But bccaufe common Ufe 

t^eiuionf^n ^^^ ^^^ ^ vifibly annexed any Signification to 
their meaning. Words, as to make Men know always certainly 

what they precifely ftand for : And becaufe Men 
in the Improvement of their Knowledge, come to have Ideai 
different from the vulgar and ordinary received ones, for which 
they muft either make new Words, (which Men feldom ven- 
ture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of AfFe6btion ot 
Novelty,) or elfe muft ufe old ones, in a new Signification. 
Therefore, after the Obfervatton of the foregoing Rules, it is 
fometimes neceflary for the afcertaining the Signification of 
Words, to declare their Meaning ; where either common Ufe' 
has left it uncertain and loofe, (as it has in moft Name's of 
very complex Ideas) or Where the Term, being very material 
in the Difcourfe, and that upon which it chiefly turns^ is liable 
to any Doubtfulnefs or Miftake. 

jf dthat th §' ^3* A^ ^^ ^^^^ Meft's Words'ftand for are- 

IfT ^ of different Sorts ; fo the Way of making known 

, * the IdeaSy they ftand for, when there is Occafion,' 

is alfo different. For though defining be thought the proper 
JVaytomake known the proper Signification oftVords\ yet there arc 
fome Words that will not be defined, as there are others» . 
whofe precife Meaning cannot be made known, but by Defi- 
pitioni and, perhaps^ a third, which partake fohiewbat of* 

both 



1b0t1i ^e bthdr, as we (hall &e in the Nimes of Simflle Ideasi 
JModes and Subflances^ 

§• 14.: Firfiy When a Man maked ufe of the j/^; Infin- 
Nam$ of ^ y?^/^ Ideav which he perceives i^ fig Ideas hy^^ 
npt underftood) or is in Danger to be mifta- nonmotu terms 
ki^n, he is obliged, by the Laws of Ingenuity^ prfiev^ing. 
and the End of Speech, to declare his Meanings 
and make known what Idta he makes it ftand for* This^. 
a$ ha$ been Ihewn, cantiot be done by Definition } and there- 
fore, when a, fynonittious Word fails to do it, there \i but' 
00c of theft? Ways left. Ptrft^ Sometimes the Naming thi 
Smije£iy wherein that Jimpk Idea is to be found, will make Its 
Name be underftood by thofe who are acquainted with that 
-SubyeiS, and know it by that Name. So to make a CoUntry- 
nian underftand what a FwUimorti Colour fignifies, it may fuf« 
fic^ to tell him, it is the Colour of withered L«avei^ ntlHng 
in. jiutumx. Stcondly^ But the only fure way df making 
kpown the Signification of the Name of any umple tdsa^ is^ 
by prehaif^ ta his Settfis that SttbjeSf ttfhid way prod^t it irt 
his Mbid^ and make him aduaily have the lAd that Word 
flailds for. 

^« i^ Sfcondk, I\Sxed Modes ^ efpeeisilly thofe ^ Jt t ' 
belonging to Morality, being moft of them fuch ^^^ j^J 
V^jombmations of Ideas as the Mind puts to- ^ Definition. 
gather of its own Choice ; and whereof thtre 
are not always ftanding Patterns to be found exidihg^ the Sig* 
fiification of their Names cannot be made known, as thofe of 
fimple /d/i^tfx, by any (hewing 5 but in Recompencc tHereofi 
may be perfe£Uy and exaftly defined. For they being Com- 
binations of feveral Ideas, that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily 
put together, without reference to any Archetypes j Men mayj 
iC they pleafe^ txz6t\j know the Ideas that go to each Com-^ 
pofition, and fo both ufe thefe Words in a certain and undoiibt* 
ed Signification, and perfectly declare^ When there is Occa-^ 
fioo, what they fland for. This, if well confidered, would lay 
great blame on thofe who make not their Difcdiirfes about 
Moral Things very clear and diftinft* For fiitce the prccife 
Bignificationof the Names of mixed Modes, or^ which is all one^ 
the real Eflence of each Species, is to be known, they being 
not»of Nature's, but Man*s making, it is a great Negligence^ 
iahd P^nrerfenefs to difcourfe of moral Things with Uncertainty 
abd Obfcurity, which is hiore pardonable in treating of natural 
Sttbftances, where doubtful Terms are hardly to be ^toided^ 
for a duite contrary Reafoil, as we (hall fee by and by. 
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.^. 1 6. Upon this Ground it is, that I am 
Morality ca- bold to think, that Morality is capable of De^ 
fable of Di" monftratioHy as well as Mathematicks : Since 
monfiration. the precife real Efience of the Things moral 

Words ftand for, may be perfedly known ; and 
fo the Congruity or Incongruity of the Things themfelves be 
certainly difcovered, in which confifts perfe£t iLnowledge. Nor 
let any one obje£i, That the Names of Subftances are often ta 
be made ufe of in Morality, as well as thofe of Modes, from 
which will arifb Obfcurity. For as to Subftances, when con- 
cerned in moral Difcourfes, their diverfe Natures are not fo 
much enquired into, as fuppofed ; v, g, when we fay that Man 
isfubjedf to Lew ; We mean nothing by Marty but a corporeal 
rational Creature : What the real Efience or other Qualities of 
that Creature are in this Cafe, is no way confidered. And 
therefore, whether a Child or Changeling be a Man in a phy* 
fical Senfe, may amongft the Naturalifts be as difputable as it 
will, it concerns not at all the Moral Man^ as I may call him, 
which is this immbveabte unchangeable Idea^ a corporeal ra- 
tional Being, For were there a Monkey, or any other Crea* 
ture to be found, that had the ufe of Reafon to fuch a de->- 
eree, as to be able to under ftand general Signs, and to deduce 
Confequences about general Ideas, he would no doubt be fub- 
je<5l to Law, and in that Senfe, be a Man, how much foever 
he differed in Shape from others of that Name. The Names 
of Subftances, if they be ufed in them, as they ibould, can no 
more diflurb Moral than they do Mathematical Difcourfes : 
Where, if the Mathematician fpeaks of a Cube or Globe of 
Goldj or any other Body, he has his clear fettled Idea, which 
varies not, though it may by Miftake be applied to a' particular 
Body to which it belongs not. 

§. 17. This! have here mentioned by the bye. 
Definitions ' to fhcW of what Confequence it is for Men, in 
can make mo- their Names of mixed Modes, and confcquently 
ral Difcourfes {„ all their moral Difcourfes, to define their 
clear. Words when there is Occafion : Since thereby 

moral Knowledge may be brought to to great 
Clearnefs and Certainty. And it muft be great Want of In- 
genuity, (to fay no worfe of it) to refufe to do it : Since a De^ 
finition is the only way, whereby the precife Meiamng of Moral 
Words can be knoivn \ and yet a way, whereby their Meaning 
may be known certainly, and without leaving any room for 
any Conteft about it. And therefore the .Negligence or Per- 
verfenefs of Mankind cannot be excufed, if their Difcourfes in • 
Morality be not much more clear, than thofe in Natural Pbi- 

, lofophy^ 
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Ibfophy ; fince they are about Ideai in the Mind, which are none 
of them falfe or difproportionate; they having no external 
Beings for the Archetypes which they are referred to, and muft 
correfpond with. It is far eafier for Men to frame in their 
Minds an Idea^ which fhall be the Standard to which they 
-will give the Name Jufticey with which Pattern fo made, all 
A£^ions that agree ihall pafs under that Denomination, than^ 
having feen Arijlides^ to frame an Idea that ftiall in all Things 
be exaftlylike him, who is as he is, let Men make what Idea 
they pleafe of him. For the one, they need but know the 
Combination of Ideas that are puc together within their own 
Minds ; for the other, they muft enquire into the whole Na- 
ture, and abftrufe hidden Conftitution, and various Qualities 
of a Thing exifting without them* 

§. i8c Another Reafon that makes the defining . ,, , 
6f fnixid Modes fo rteceflary, efpecially of moral ^JJ " ' 
^^r^fc, is what I mentioned a little before, viz. ^ ^* 
That it is the only way whereby the Signification of the moji ^them 
Can be known with Certainty. For the Ideas they ftand for, 
being* for the moft part fuch, whofe component Parts no where 
cxift together, but fcattered and mingled with others, it is 
the Mind alone that collefts them, and gives them the Union 
of one Idea : and it is only by Words enumerating the feveral 
fimple Ideas which the Mind has united, that we can make 
known to others what their Names ftand for ; the Affiftance 
of the Senfes in this Cafe not helping us, by the Propofal 
of fenfible Objefts, to fliew the Ideas, which our Names of 
this Kind ftand for, as it does often in the Names of fenfible 
fimple Ideasy and alfo to fome Degree in thofe of Subftances. 

§. 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the Signifi- 
cation of the Names of Subftances, as thby ftand y^J'fy* •^*- 
for the Ideas we have of their diftina Species, Subftances, fy 
both the forementioned ways, viz, of /hewing J^^^ ^" 
and defining, are requifite, in many Cafes, to be •'^ ^' 
made ufe of. For tnere being ordinarily in each fort fome lead- 
ing Qualities, to which wefuppofe the oihtr Ideas, which make' 
up our complex Idea of that Species annexed ; we forwardljr 
give the fpecifick Name to that Thing, wherein that charafte- 
riftical Mark is found, which we take to be the moft diftin- 
guifhing Idea of that Species. Thefe leading or charafterifti- 
cal (as I may fo call them) Ideas in the forts of Animals and 
Vegetables, is (as has been before remarked. Chap, VI. §, 29. 
and Ch, IX. §. 15.) moftly Figure,/ and in inanimate Bodies ' 
Colour, and in fome both together. Now, 

I 2 §. aoj 
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§, 2P* Thefe hading fenfibU ^ualUles^ are thofb 
Id«t8 of the which . make the chief Ingredients of our fpecifick 

'7sV^' /d!«J^ and confequently the tnoft obfervable 
^sar^M^r ^^^ unvariable part in the Definitions of our 
ttlhmfrimp^ fpecifick Names, as attritnited to Sorts of Suh* 

*^ Jinnces copying under our Knowledge, For 

though the^ound Af^rn, in its own I^ature, be as apt to fignify 
a complex 7fs2r<r made up of AninuJity and Rationality, united: 
in the fame Sul^je^,' as to fignify any other Combination ; yefr 
n£ed as a Mark to ftand for a fort of Creatures we. count of oqr 
CMvn kind, p^haps the outward. Shape is as necefTaiy to. be ta^ 
kpa into oui" complex Idea fignified by the Word Man^ as any 
other we find in it ; and therefore, why Piata^i Animal in^ltimt^ 
iipes latis unguibusy fliould not be a good Definition cf thCi 
Name Man^ ftanding for that fort of Creatures, will notrbe 
cafy to (hew : For it is the Shape, as the leading Quality, that 
feems miore to determine that Species, than a Faculty of ti:caL^, 
foning^ whicfar appears not at firft, and in fome nev^* A^T 
it this be not allowed to be fo, I do not know howr.they qu% 
Ke excufed^ from Murder, who kill monftrous Bnth3r.(a5 wJB^ 
call them) becaufe of an unordinary Shape, without knovf*, 
ing whether, they have a rational Soul, or no ; which caa bei 
no more difcerned in a welUformed, than ill-fhaped Infant,, as^ 
Toon as born. And who is it has informed us, tha^ a rational; 
Soul can inhabit no Tenement, unlefs it has juil fuch a fortof 
Frontifpiece, or can join itfelf to, and inform, no fort of Body^ 
hut one that is juft of fuch ai^ outward Stru£iure ? 

. §. 21. How thefe. leading Qualities an befi nuuk imam fy, 
Jheunngy and can hardly be made known othcrwiie. Fot; 
the Shape of an. Horfij or Caffuary^ will be but rudely 
and imperfe^lly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the 
fight of the Animals doth it a thoufand times better: 
and the Idea of the particukr Colour of Gold is not to be 
got by any Deicription of it, but o»ly by the frequent £x- 
^Tcife; of the Eyes about it, as is evident \n thofe who are 
ujfed to this MetaJ, who will fre(i|se»tly diftinguiib true from 
cpunterfeit, pure from, adulterate,, by the Sight ; where others 
(.who have as good Eyes, but yet by Ufe have not got the 
precife nice Idea of that peculiar YeUow) fliaU not perceive 
any Difference. The like may be fakl of thofi^ other fimple 
/f^f peculiar in their kind to any Subftance^ for. which, 
precife Ideasy there are no peculiar Names. The particular 
I^ingiiig Sound there is. in Gold^ difUn^ from the Sound of. 

other 
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other Bodies, has no particular Name ahhcxed to- it^ no 'more 
Chaxi the particular Ydllow that belougs. to .that Metad. 

.§• 22. But becaufe many . of the fimple Iduii 
that make up bur fpeciiick litai of JSabftances, STj^ideas v^ 
JKre Powers which lie not obvious to our Scjifes 'tkeir^a^vui^Sf 
in the Things as they ordinarily appear ; there- . ^^ h ^sfi^* 
■fore, in the Signification of our Nanus. of ^^ub- ^^^* 
Ranees ^ fimt Part of the Signification will hibettO' . 
made known hy enumerating thye fimple Ideas, '^an in flmving the 
Subftanci itfi^. For he that, to the. yellow fiiining. Colour of 
GM ^px by Sight, ihall, from my enumerating them, have 
the Ideas of great Du£^ility, Fufibility, Fixedneis, and Sqhi* 
hility in A(iua Regia^ will have a perfcAer Idcaoi Gold^ thm 
he can have by feeing a Piece of Galdy and thereby imprintiiit 
in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But.if the forpaer.C^nr 
fticution of this flirning, heavy, ductile Tht^ig^ (frcjm whonce 
all thefe its Properties iow) lay open to our Senfes,3as.the for«- 
mal Conftitution, or EfTenoe of a Triangle does, the Signifi- 
cation of the Word Gold might as eafily be afcectained.as that 
Xit' Triangle. 

§. 23. Hence we may take Notice, -how 
much the Foundation of all our Knmjledge'of JRefi^aiano$ 
iorporeal Things Res in our Senfes. For ho.wrSpi* ^' Knonvledgc 
rits, feparate from Bodies, (whofe Knowledge, tf^irits* 
wciA Ideas of thefe Things, are certainly much 
more perfed dian ours) luiow them, we have no Notion, no 
Idea at alL The whole Extent of our Knowledge, or Imagif> 
nation, reaches not beyond our own Ideas^ limited to.our Ways 
of Perception. Though yet it be not to be doubted, xhsit Spi^ 
Tits of a higher Rank than thofe immerfed in Fleih, may have 
as clear Ideas of the radical Conftitution.of Subft^nces, 4s we 
hare of a Triangle, and {b perceiv^e how all their Properties 
and Operations flow from thence : but the Manner hpw tbf y 
come by that Knowledge, exceeds our Conceptions* 

^. 24. But tho' Definitions will ferve to ex* 
f>lain the Names of Subftances, as they ftand for I4e^s alfi of 
t>ur Ideas ; yet they leave them not without great Subflametmu^ 
Imperfeaion, as they ftand for Things, Jor ^ ^firmabU 
our Names of Subftances being not put barely ^* I^bmgs. 
for our Ideas^ but being made ufe of ultimately 
to reprefent Things, and fo are put in their Plaice, their Slgni*- 
fication muft agree with the Truth of Things,* as well as^ with 
liifen's Ideas. And therefore in Subftances, we are not alwaya 
Wreft in ^e ordinary comfdex A^a, coimopnly received as the 

I 3 Signi* 
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Signification of that Word, but muft go a little farther, and enr 
quire into the Nature and Properties of the Things themfelves^ 
and thereby perfefl, as much as we can, our Ideas of their 
^jftind Species ; or elfe l^arn them from fuch as are ufed to 
that Sort of Things, and are experienced in them. For fince it is 
intended their Names ihould ftand for fuch CoUedjtions of ftniT 
ple Ideas as do really exiftin Things themfclves, aa well as for 
the complex Idea in other Men's Minds, which in their ordina- 
ry Acceptation they ftand for : therefore, to dtpne their. Names 
right y natural Hijiory is to he enquired into ; and tbeir Properties 
are, with Care and Examination, to be found out. For it is 
jiot enough, for the avoiding Inconvcniencies in Difcourfes and 
Arguings about natural Bodies and fubftantial Things, to have 
learned from the Propriety of the Language, the common, but 
confufed, or very imperfedt Idea^ to which each Word is apr 
plied, and to keep them to that Idea in our Ufe of them : but 
vre muft, by acquainting ourfelves with the Hiftory of that Sort 
of Things, rectify and fettle our complex /:/^tf,belonging to each, 
fpecifick Name j and in Difcourfe with others, (if we find chem 
miftake us) we ough to tell what the complex Idea is, that wc 
make fuch a Name ftand for. This is the more neceffary to 
be done by all thofe who fearch after Knowledge, and Philor 
fophical Verity, in that Children being taught Words whilft 
they have but imperfe£l Notions of Things, apply them at 
Random, and without much thinking, and feldom franie der 
termined Ideas to be fignified by them.* Which Cuftom, (it 
being eafy, and ferving well enough for the ordinary Affairs of 
Life and Converfation) they are apt to continue, when they are 
J^en ; And fo begin at the wrong End, learning Words firft, and 
berfe£Uy, but make the Notions, to which they apply thofe 
Words afterwards, very overtly. By this Means it comes to 
pafs, that Men, fpeaking the proper Language of their Coun- 
try, /. e, according to Grammar Rules of that Language, do yet 
fpeak very improperly of Things themfelves, and by their ar.r 
guing one with another, make but fmall Progrefs in the Dif* 
coveries of ufeful Truths, and the Knowledge of Things, as 
they are to be found in themfelves, and not in our Ifnagina- 
tions ; and it matters not much, for the Improvement of buj: 
ICnowledge, how they are called. 

V t f t he ^* ^^' ^^ ^^^^ therefore to be wiftied. That 
made fo ^ ^ * W«n verfed in Phyfical Enquiries, &nd acquaint* 
r .A" cd with the feveral Sorts of natural Bodies, would 

ftl down thoie Ample /d/^tfi, wherein they ob(erve. the Indivi- 
duals of each Sort conftaatly to agr^e. This would r?i9?4y i 
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great deal of that Confuiion which comes from feveral PerfoAS', 
applying the fame Name to. a CoUedlion of a fmaller or greater 
Number oi fenfible Qualities^ proportionably as they have been 
kaore or lefs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the 
Qiialities of any Sort of Things, which come under one Deno- 
mination. But a Di6iionary of this Sort, containing, as it were, 
a Natural Hiftory, requires too many Hands, as well as too much 
Time, Coft, Pains and Sagacity, ever to be hoped for ; and till 
that be done, we muft content ourfelves with fuch Definitions 
of the Names of Subftances, as explain the Senfe Men ufe them 
in. And it would be well, where there is Occalion, if they 
would afford us fo much. This yet is not ufually done ; but 
Men talk to one another, and difpute in Words, whofe mean- 
ing is not agreed between them, out of a Miftake, that the Sig- 
nincation of common Words are certainly eftablifhed, and the 
precife lieas^ they ftand for, perfe£lly known ; and that it is a 
Shame to be ignorant of them. Both which Suppofitions are 
falfe : no Names of complex Ideas having fo fettled determined 
Significations, that they are conftantly ufed for the fjime precife 
Ideas. Nor is it a Shame for a Man not to hav? a certaia 
Knowledge of any Thi ng, but by' the neceffary Ways of attaini ng 
it ; and fo it is no Difcredit not to know what precife Idea any^ 
Sound ftands for in another Man's Mind, without he declare it 
to me by fomc other Way than barely ufing that Sound, there 
being no other Way, without fuch a Declaration, certainly to 
know it. Indeed the Neceflity of Communication by Language, 
brings Men to an Agreement in the Signification of common 
Words, within fome tolerable Latitude, that may ferve for ordi- 
nary Converfation'; and fo a Man cannot be fuppofed wholly ^ 
ignorant of the liuis which are annexed to Words by commoR 
Ufe, ia a Language familiar to him. But common life, being 
but a very uncertain Rule, which reduces itfelf at lad to the 
Ideas of particular Men, proves often but a very variable Stan<r 
dard. Buttho' fuch a Didiionary, as I have abovemer^tioned, 
will require too much Time, Coft, and Pains, to be hoped for 
in this Age ; yet methinks, it is not uhreafonable to propofe^ 
that Words ftanding for Things, which are known and diilin* 

fuifhed by their outward Shapes, fhould be exprefTed by little 
)rau?hts and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary made after 
this Fafhion, would, perhaps with more eafe, and in lefs Time, 
teach the true Signification of.many Terms, efpecially in Lan- 

fuages of remote Countries or Ages, an J fettle truer Ideas in 
len's Minds of feveral Things, whereof we read the Names 
in antient Authors, than all tbefarge and laborious Comments 
pf learned Criticks. Na^raliftft,. that treat of Plants and Ani« 
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inak, iiavc found the Benefit of this -Way : And lie thit bafrbad 
Occafion toconfultthesiywill hayeRpafon tpconfcfs, ilhat he ha^ 
a clearer fdea ofjpitmi ox Ibex ^ from a little Print of that Herb, 
or Beaft, than he could have from a long Definition of the 
Names of either of them. And fp no 4oubt, he would have 
pf Stri^U and Sj/intm^ if inftead of a Currjicamb-zxid Cymbal^ 
>^bich are the £;f^/(/& ]^ames Di^ionaries render them by, he 
^ould fee Ramped in the Margin, fmaJl iPidures of thefe In- 
ilruments, as they were in Ufe amongft the Ancients. Toga^ 
^unica^ PaUiurn^ are Words eafily tranilated by GowHj Coat^ and 
Qloa^ ; but we have thereby no more true Ideas of the Fafhion 
of chofe Habits amongft t\\c Romans^ tlian we have of the Face^ 
pf the Taylors who piade them. Such Things as thefe, which 
the Eye diftinguifhes by their Shapes, would be beft let into the 
Mind by Draughts made of thetn, and more determine the Sig- 
l^ification of fuch Words, than>aay^her Words /et for^them^ 
pr made Ufe of to define them. . But Ibis only by the bye. 
Fifihl By Con- §' ^^' ^^fi^h^ If Mcn will not be at the Pain? 
Vanc/in their ''" ^ - declare the Meaning of their Words, and Dcfi- 
iiznifieeithn. nitiops of their Teirms are not to be bad ; yet this 

is the leaft tfaiitcanbe expe£led, that in all Dtf* 
courfes, wherein one Man pretends. to inftrudi or convince an- 
other, he ftiould ufi the fame Word cof^cf^ly in ihejame Senfe : If 
iftis were done, (which nobpdy can refufe without gr^t Dif- 
ingepuity) many of the Books extant might befpc^r^; many 
of the Cpntroyerfies in Difpute would be at an End; feyera| 
fi tbofe great Volumes, fwollen with ambiguous Words, 
now ufed in one Senfe, and by and by in another, would &rink 
into a very narrow Compafs ; and many pf the.Philoibphers (to 
mention no other) as well as Poets Works, mifht be con- 
tamed ^n a Nut-lhell. 

'when the Va \ ^7* ®*^^ *^^^' ^^^* ^^ Provifion of Words 

Uatimis tole ^if^ '"^V^^X [" ^!*jP^ ^f ^^ '^^"^^ Varietv of 
'explained, ' Thoughts, that Men, \Kanting Terms to fuit their 

' ' ' precife Notions, will, notwithftanding their ut^ 

poil Caution, be forced often to ufe the fame Word, in fpmer 
what different Senfes. "And though in thp Continuation of a 
pifcourfe,'or the Purfuit of an Argument, there' be hardly room 
^o digrefs into a particular Definition,^ as often as a Man yaries 
tbe Signification of any 'if ^rm \ jet the import of the Difcourfe 
i^iir, for the moft part, if there beno defigned Fallacy, f^ffic|- 
cf^tly lead candid aind intelligent Jleaders, i^ito the true mean- 
ing of it ; (>ut wheiv that is not fufficient to guide the Reader, 
^here it pbnc^rns the Writer tD.expkiin his Meaning, and ihew 
in what £cnib he there ufe$ that Term. B O O £ 
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C H A P. I. 

Of KneFidedge in General. 

§. I.^ INCE /A^ AffW, in all its Thoughts 

^|| and Reafonings^ hath no other im- Our Knonjul^ge 
^^ mediate Objedt but its own Ideat^ cowverfant a- 
which ilt alonje does or can contemplate; it is ^^ut our Ideas, 
pyident, that our Knowledge is only converlant 
^bout them. 

§. 2. Knowledge then feems to me to be' no- «• , , . 
^hing but the Perception of the Connexion and ^^ Iperc^i^ 
^greementy cr Difagreement and Repugnancy of any ^^^^ J^.^^^ 
rfmr Idias* In this alone it confifts : Where mentorDiJa- 
this .Perception is, there is Knowledge ; and greement of 
where it is not, there, though we may fancy, tnuo ideas, 
euefs, or believe, yet we always come fhort of 
Knowledge. For when we know that White is not Blacky 
what do weelfe but perceive, that thefe two Ideas do not agree i 
\Vhen we poflefs ourfelves with the uflnoft Security of the De- 
ixiQnftration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to iwa 
right onesj what do we more but perceive, that Equality to two 
right ones, does neceflarily agree to, and is infeparable from^ 
ihe thr^e Angles of a Triangle ♦ ? 

§•3. 

c — r ' ; -■ 

* The placing of Certainty, as Mr. Loeie does, in the Perception of 
|he Agrtemeat or Difagreement of our Ideas, the Biihbp of Worcefier 
fufpe£ts may be oi dangerous Confequence to that Article of Faith 
Which he has endeavoured to defend ; to which Mr. 
h^cke anfefefs, f Since your Lordihip hath not, as I \ In bis id 
remember, fliewn, or gone about to ihew, how this Letter to the 
^ropofition, ^uix. that Certainty confifts in the Per- Bifiop of Wox- 
^eption of the Agreement or Difagreement of two cefter, /. 83. 
Ideas, U oppofite or inconfiftent with that Article of ^c. 
fmthf vibichyour Ltrdjhip ftas endeavoured to defend: It 
|8 plain, it is but your Loordihip's Fear, that it may be of dangerous 
Cmsfeautnce to it 9 which, as I humbly conceive, is no Proof that it is 
any Way incQu^SAQat mth that Artide» 
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§. 3. But to underftand a little more diitinA- 

This Agretmtnt ly, wherein this Agreement or Difagreement 

^rfold. confifts, I think we may reduce it to ail thefe 

four Sorts : 

1. Identity^ or Diverjky. 

2. Relation, 

3. Co-extfterue^ or neceffary ConmxtM. 

4. Real Exiji^nce. 

4. 4. Firfiy As to the firft Sort of Agreement 

FirfttOflJeu' or Difagreement, vi%. Identity ot Diverfity. It 

tity^ or Diver- is the firft Aft of the Mind, when it has 

Jm* any Sentiments or Ideas at all, to perceive its 

Ideas^ and fo far as it perceives them, to 
know each what it is, and thereby alfo to perceive their Dif- 
ference, and that one is not another. This is fo abfolutely 
neceffary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no 

Reafoning, 
> ' i I ^1 1 1 ' ■ ■ Ill I I 

No body, I think, can blame your Lordfhip, or any one elfe, for 
being concerned for any Article of the Chriftian Faith ; bat if that 
Concern (as it may be, and as we know it has done) make one ap« 
prebend Danger, where no Danger is, are we, therefore^ to give up 
and condemn any Proportion, becaufe any one, tho' of the firft Rank, 
and Magnitude, fears it may f?e of dangirous Confequence to any Truth 
of Religion, without fhewiag that it is fo ? If fuch Fears be the 
' Meafures whcifeby to judge of Truth and Falfliood^ the aiHrming that 
there are Antipodes would be ftill a IJerefy ; atjd the Dodrine of the 
Motion of the Earth muft be rejefted, as overthrowing the Truth of 
the Scripture ; {or o£ that dangerous Confequence'il has been apprehended 
to be, by many learned and pious Divines, out of their Concern for 
Religion, And yet, notwithftanding th«fe great Apprehenfions rf 
Rvhat dangerous Confequence it might he, it is nowuniverfally received 
by learned Men; as an undoubted Truth ; and writ for by fomcywhofe 
Belief of the Scriptures, is not at all aueftioned ; and particularly, 
very lately, by a Divine of the Church of Englandf wijth great Strength 
of Reafon, in his wonderfully ingenipus New Theory of the Earth. 

The Reafon your Lordfhip gives of your Fears, that itmay be of fuch 
dangerous Confequence to that Article of Faith y nvhich your Ldrd^p ett- 
dea<uours to defends, tho' it occur in more Places than one, is only this, 
<&/s. That // is made ufe of by ill Men to do Mifchief i, 9, to oppofe that 
Articleof Faith which yourLordlhip hath endeavoured to defend. Put^ 
my Lord, if it be a Reafon to lay by anything, as bad, becaufe it is, or, 
may be ufed to an ill Purpofe, I know not what will be innocent enough 
to be kept. Arras, which were made for our Defence, are ibmetimei 
taade uf« of to do Mifchief \ and yet they are not thought of dangerous 
Confequeneeioi all that. Nobody lays by his Sword and Pillols, or thinks 
th<?m of fuch dangerous Confequence as to be negleded, or thrown away* 

becaufe 
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Keafoning, no Imagination^ no diftin£t Thoughts ^t all. By 
.this the Mind clearly and infallibly perceives each Idea to agree 
^with itfelf, and to be what it is ; and all diftin£l Ideas to dif- 
agree, i. e, the one not to be the other : and this it does with- 
0Mt Pains, Labour, or Dedu£kibn ; but at firft View, by its na- 
tural Power of Perception and Diftindion. And though Men 
/of Art have reduced this into thofe general Rules, tFhat isy is ; 
and // is impoJJibU for the fame Thing to be^ and not to be; fqr 
ready Application in all C^fes, wherein there may be Occafion 
to refle<a on it j yet it is certain, that the firft Exercife of 
this Faculty, is about particular Ideas. A Man infallibly 
knows, as foon as ever he has them in his Mind, that the 
Ideas, he calls White and Rounds are the very Ideas they are ; 
land that they are not other Ideas which he calls Red or Square* 
■)for can any Maxim or Propofition in the World, make him 
know it clearer or furer than he did before, and without any 
fuch general Rule. This then is the firft Agreement or Dif- 
"' ' agreement, 

jb^cauite RGu^bers, and the woril of Men, fometimes make ufe of them, 
%o take away honeil Men's Lives or Goods. And the Reajfon is, be- 
jcaufe they were defigned, and willferve to preferve them. And who 
|cn6ws but 'this may be the prefent Cafe ? If your Lordftiip thinks, 
that placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Dif- 
* agreement of Ideas, be to be rejedted as falfe, becauTe you apprehend 
it may be of danger om Cenfequence to that JrtUlfi of Faith ; on the other 
ISide, perhaps others, with me, may think it a l)efence againil £rror, 
and fo (as being of good Ufe) to be received and adhered to. 
' I woald not, my Lord,' be hereby thought to fet up my own, or 
any ones Jud^m^qt againft your Lordihip's. But I have faid thi^ 
only to (hew, while the Argument lies for or againft the Truth of any 
..Fropofitibn, barely in an miaginatioq, thgt it may he of Coniequence 
to the fupporting or overthrowing of any remote Truth ; it will be 
. impoffiblej that Way, to deterpiine, of the Truth or Falfhood of that 
Fropofition. For Imagination will be fet up againft Imagination, and 
the ftron^er probably will be ^gaihft your Lordihip ; the ftrongeft 
ImaginktiOHS- being ufually in the weatceft Heads. The only Way, 
in this Cafe, to put it palt Doubt, is to fhew the Inconfiftency of the 
two Proportions ; and then it will be feen, that one overthrows the 
pfher; the true, th« falfe one. 

Your Lordlhip fays indeed, This is a nems Method of Certainty. I will not 
fayib hiyfelf, for fear of deferving afecond Reproof from your Lordfhip, 
for being'tbd forward to aflume to myfelf the Honour of being an Original* 
But this, I think, gives me Occafion, and will excufe me from being 
thought impertinent. If I afk ypurLordftiip, whether there be any other, 
pr older Method of Certainty ? And wHat it is ? For if there be ijo 
f tb^r, nor older ^hax^ this, either this W9S always the Method ofCer- 

taintyy 
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agreement, which the Mind perceives in its Ideas i which it 
always perceives at firft Sight : And if there ever happen any 
doubt about it, it will always be found to be about the Names, 
and not the /e/^j/ thenifelves, whofe Identity and Diverfity will 
always be perceived^ as foon and as cSleady as the Uios tfieonp- 
•felves are ^ nor can.it poffibly be otherwife. 

€.5. Secondly The next Sort of Agreement, 
■Secondly^ Re- or Difagrecment, the Mind perceives in any xaf 
laii^e. its Ideasy may, I tliink, be called RehttVi^ asid 

is nothing, but the Piraftion of the Rdatkn 
hetwan 4iny two .Ideas, of what Kind foever, wheAer Sub- 
ftances. Modes, or any other, f'or fince all diftin£fc Ideas 
inud eternally be known not to b^ the fame, and fo be untver- 
•fally and conftantly denied one of another, there could be no 
Room for any pofitive Knowledge at all, if we could not per* 
ceive any Relation between our Ideas^ and find out the Agree- 
ment 

taintjf and fo mine is no ne*w one; or eife che World it obliMd to me for 
•this ne^iAj one, after having been fo long in the Want of to neceilary^ar 
Thine* as a Method of Certainty. If there be an older* I am fare your 
Lord^ip cannot but know it ; your condemning mine as jw<itf> as well 
as your thorough Iniieht into Antiquity, cannot bat fatisfyeveiybo^ 
that you do. And therefore to fet the World right, in a Thing of 
that great Concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby pre- 
vent the dangerous Confiquence there is in my having unfcatonaMy 
Jtartedit^ will not, I humbly coaceive^ mifbecome your Lordfliip's 
Care of that Article you ha<ve endeavoured to defind^ nor the goodwill 
you bare to Truth in general. For I wiU be anfwerable for myfelf, 
that I fhall ; and I think I may be for all others, that they all will 
give off the placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Difagreeipent ot Ideas, if your LordBiip will be pleafcd to fiifiw* 
that it lies in any thin^ elfe. 

But truly, not to afcribe to myfelf an Invention of what Jias been is 
old as Knowledge is in the World, I mull own, I am not guilty of what 
your Lordfhip ispleafed to C2l\fiartittg newj Methods ofCertmnty* Know* 
ledge, ever fince there has been anv in the World, has coniitiiedin one 
particular Action of the Mind; and fo, I Gonceive,will continue to do to 
the End of it. And loftartntw Methods of Kno^wledge^ or Certainty,, (for 
they are to me the famie thing) /. r. to find out ancvpropofenew ^^ethods 
of attaining new Knowledge, either with more Bale andQuicklneis, or in 
■ things yet unknown, is what I think no body could blame : But this is 
not that which your Lordihip here means, hy new Methods xf Certainty. 
Your Lofdihip, I think, means by it, the placing oi Certainty in fome- 
thing, wherein either it does not confiA,or eife wherein it was not placed 
before now ; if this be to be called ta new Method of Certoiutyi, As to 
the latter of thefe, I (hall know whether. I am guilty or no,, when yoor 
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tnetit or Difagreemcnt they have one with another, in fcvcral 
ways the Mind taices of comparing them. 

4. 6. Thirdlyi^ The third fort of Agreement TbirMy, Of 
or Difagreement to he found iii our Ideasy which Co-exijknce, 
t^e Perception of the Mind is employed about, 
i^ Co-exi/lencey or Nm-co-exijience^ in the fame Subjed; and 
this belongs particularly to Subftances. Thus when, we pro- 
nounce concerning G^^Z^ that it is fixed, our Knowledge 
of this Truth amoiiats to ,no more but this, that Fixedneis,^ 
or a Power to remain in the Fire unconfumed, is an Idea that 
always accompanies, and 13 Joined with that particular fort 
oJF Yellowncfs, Weight, Fufibility, Malleablonefs and Solu- 
bility in Aqua Regia^ which makes our complex /gif^ figniiied 
by the Word Gold. 

^ §l7; 
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Lordihip will da me die Favour to tell me, wherein it was placed be- 
fore: wliich your Lordihijp knows I profeiTed myfelf ignorant of« 
when I writ my Book, and fo I am ftilL But itftarting nentt Methods 
•fCertmiUy^ be the placing, of Certainty in fomething wherein it does 
not conoid; whether I luve done that or no, I muft appeal to the 
Experience of Mankind*.^ 

There. are. feveral Adio^si of Men's Mind^ that they are confeioos 
to themfelves of perfor;ning, as iMilUng^ btlU'ving^ knonmng^ &c. 
whiqh they have fo particular fenfe of^ that they can diftinguiili them 
one froin another ; or elfe they could not fay, when they <wiUed^ 
when they helievedy and- when they kneiv any thing. But though 
ifiefe, Adions were diiFerent enough /rom one another, not to be con- 
founded by thofe who fppke of them, yet no>body, that I had met 
with, hadt in their Writings, particularly fet down wherein the Ad 
•f i^fl<u;/«^ precifely conli&d* 

TpthisRefledion, upon the Actions of my own Mind^ theSubjedof 
my EJiu£9ucerning Hitman Underfiamdit^ naturally led me ; wherein, if 
ijiave done any thing. »^w, it has been to defqribe to others, more par-* 
tfcularly than had been done before, what it is their Minds do when they 
perform that A£iion which they call Knowing ; and if, upon £xa^ 
Jhination, they obierve I have given a true Account of that Adi- 
on of their Minds in all the. Parts of it; I fuppofe it will be 
in vain, to dispute aeainil what .they find and feel in themfelves. 
And if I have not told them right and exadly what they find and feel 
in themfelves, when theif Minds perform the A6t of knowine, what I 
have faid will be all in vain ; Men will not be perfuaded agamft their 
Senfes* Knowledge is an internal Perception of their Minds ; 
and if, when they refie£l on it, they find it is not what I have 
faid it is, my groundlefs Conceit will not be hearkened to, but be ex- 
ploded by every body, and die of itfelf : JVnd no-body need to be at 
any Pains to dnv&it out of the World. SoimpofSblei^ it to find out, or 
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Fmrthfyf Of §. j. Fourthly^ The fourth and laff tori ts^ 

real Extfience. that of a^ual rial Exifience agreeing to any 
r Idea* .Within thefe four forts of Agreement 

or Dlfagreement, is, I firppofe, contained all the Knowledgef 
we have, or are capable of : For all the Ehquiries that we can 
make concerning any of our Ideas^ all that #e knoW or cari 
affirm concerning any of them, i^. That it is, or ts not the 
fame with fome other ; that it doi^s, or does not ^ways co-exift' 
with fome other Idea in the fame Subject ; that It has thi^ o^ 
that Relation to fome other Idea ; or that it hasf a I'eal £x- 
iftence without the Mind. Thus Blue is not TelUw^ is of Iden- 
tity ; Two Triangles upon equal Bajis between two Parallels are 

e^al^ 

% 

ilart ne*w Methods of Certaintyy or to have them received, if any one 
places it in any thin|^, but m that wherein it really confifts : Much 
lefs can any one be m danger to be mifled into Error, by any fuch 
jtfow, and to every one viiibly fenfelefs Proje£)[. Can it be^ fuopofed, 
that any one could fiart a new Method of Seeingy and |>erfaaat Men 
thereby, that they do not fee what they do Tee ? Is it to be fear- 
ed, That any one can caft fach a Mift over their Eyes, that they 
ihould not know when they fee, and fo be led out of their way by it ? 

Knowledge, I find in myfelf, and I conceive, in others, confifb in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of the immedyater 
Objefts of the Mind in Thinking, which I call Ideas : Bot whether 
it does fo in others or no,niuft be determined by their own Experience, 
refleding upon the A6iion of their Mind in knowing ; for that I can- 
not alter, nor I think, they themfelves. Bat whether they will call 
thofe immediate Objeds of their Minds in thinking Ideas or no, is 
perfectly in their own Choice. If they diflike that Name, they may 
call them Notions or Conceptions f or how they pleafe, it matters not, 'u 
they ufe them fo as to avoid Obfcurity and Confaiion. If they are 
conilantly ufed in the fame and -a known S«nfe, every one has the Li- 
berty .to pleafe himfelf in his Terms ^ their lies neither Truth nor Error, 
nor Science, in that; tho' thofe that take them for Things, andiiot for 
what they are, bare arbitrary Signs of our Ideas^ make a great deal of 
Do often aboat theln ; as if fome great Matter lay in the ufe of this or 
that Sound. All that I know, or can imagine of Difference about 
them, is, that thofe Words are always beft, whofe Significations are 
bed known in the Senfe they are ufed ; and fo are leaft apt to breed 
Confufion. 

My Lord, your Lordihip has been pleafed to find fault with my ufe of 
the nenu Term, Ideas^ without telling me a better Name for the immediate 
Objeds of the Mind in thinking. Your Lordfhip alfo has been pleafed 
to find fault with my Definition of Knowledge, without doing me 
the Favour to give me a better. For it is only about my Definition 
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equals is. of Relation ; Iron is fufceptibU of magnetical Int" 
prejjions^ is of Co-exiftence : GOV isy is of real Exiftence. 
Though Identity and Cb-exiftence are truly nothing but Rela- 
tions, yet they are fo peculiar ways of Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of our Ideas^ that they deferve well to be coniidered as 
diftinft Heads, and not under Relation in general ; fince they 
are fo different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will 
eafily appear to any one who will but refled on what is faid in 
fereral Places of this Eflay. 1 ihould now proceed to examine 
the feveral Degrees of our Knowledge, but that it is neceffary 
firft to coniider the different Acceptations of the Word Know* 
ledge. 

§. 8. There are feveral ways wherein the Knowledge 
Mind is poffeflfed of Truth j each of which is aaualorba-^ 
called Knowledge. bittud. 

I.' There 



of Knowledge, that all thi^ Stir concerning Certainty h made. For 
with me, to know and to be certain, is the fame thing ; what I 
know, that I am certain of; and what I am bertain of, that I know. 
What reaches to Knowledge, I think may be called Certainty ; and 
what comes ihort of Certainty, I think cannot be called Knowledge ; 
as yourLordflup could not but obferve in the i8th Sedion of Chap. 
4. of iny 4th Book, which yoja have quoted. 

My Definition of Knowledge ftands thus : Knowledge feems to me 
to he nothing hut the Perception of the Connexion and Agreement^ or Difa-- 

C^eement and Repugnancy of any of our Ideas* This Definition your 
ordihip diflikes, and apprehends it may he of dangerous Confequence as 
to that Article of Chriftian Faith, ivhich your Lord/hip has endeavoured 
to defend. For this there is a very eafy Remedy : It is but for your 
Lordfhip to fet afide this Definition of Knowledge, by giving us a 
better, and this Danger is over. But your Lordmip feems rather to 
have a Controverfy with my Book, for having it in it, and to put me 
upon the Defence of it ; for which I muft acknowledge myfelf ob- 
liged to yoar Lordfhip for aflfording me fo much of your Time, and 
Ibr allowing me the Honour of converting fo much with one fo far 
above me in all Refpedis. 

Your Lordfhip fays, // may he of dangerous Confequence to that Article of 
Chrifiian Faith, tJifhich you have endeavoured to defend, Tho' the Laws of 
Difputing allow bare Denial as a fuificient Anfwer to Sayings, without 
any OiFer of a Proof; yet, my Lord, to (hew how willing I am to give 
your Lordfliip all Satisfaction, in what you apprehend may be of ^^«- 
gerous Confequence in my Book, as to that Article, I fhall not ftand ftill 
fullenly, and put your Lordfhip upon thcDifficultyoffhewing wherein 
that Danger lies ; but fhall, on the other fide, endeavour to mew your 
Lordfhip-that that Definition of mine, whether true or falfe, right or * 

3 wrong. 



I. T)xttt 1% cBml K^owUdge^ which U the prefeitt VWtbd 
JAXtiA has of the Agreement or Difag^eement of any of its /isa/^ 
or of the Relation they hav<e one to* another* 

2« A Man is fai<l to know any Proportion, which having 
been* once laid before his Thoughts) he evidently perceived the 
Agiwement or Difagfeement of the /irof whereof it confifts % 
and fo lodged it in his Memory^ that whenever that Propofition. 
cooieB again to be refle£t^d on» he, without doubt or heficaf- 
tion, enu^races the risht ftde, ailents t9^ and is certain of the 
Truth of it. This, I think, one mty call iatiitud KnmUdg4 / 
And thug a Man may be faid to k|ipw adl tbofe Truths, whicfe 
are lodged in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Per-* 
ceptixm, whereof the Mind isvafiured p^dwbtr ^ oftea as it 
hag Occalion.to reflect on them. For our fi^e Underftandin^ 
being able to^think clearly and di{tin£Uy but oa one Thing at : 
once, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than what they 
adusdly thought on, they would all be very ignorant : And he 
that knew moff, would know but one Truth, that being all he 
was able to think on at one time« $• 9« 
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wrong, can be of no dangerous Con/equetta to that Article of Faith* The- 
Reafon which I fhall o^r for.it» is this : Becaufe it can be of no Con* 
feqaence to it at all . 

That which yoar Lordihip is afraid it may be dangerous to,, is aa. 
Article of Faith : That which your Lordfhip labours and is concerned 
for, is tne Certainty of Faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive the' 
dertainty ofFaith^ if your Lordfhip thinks fit to call it (o, has nothing 
to do with the Certainty ofKnonmedge. And to talk Qf the Certainty 
of Faiths feems all one to me, as to talk of the Knowledgie of Belier-' 
ing, a way of fpeaking not eafy to me to underlland^ 

Place Knowledge in what you vfiW^ftart ivhat new Methods ofCer^ 
tainty you pleafe, that are apt to leave Men^s Minds more doubtful tboH 
before : Place Certainty on fuch Ground as will leave little or no 
Knowledge in the World. For thefe are the Arguments your Lord" 
fhip ufes againft my Definition of Knowledge ; this (hakes not at all^ 
nor in the lead concerns the AfTurance of Faith ; this is quite di- 
flindl from it, neither flands nor falls with Knowledge^ 

Faith flands by itfelf, and upon Grounds of its own ; nor can b^ 
removed from them, and placed -on thofe of Knowledge. Their 
Grounds are fo far from being the fame, or having any thing com-* . 
mon, that when it is brought to Certainty^ Faith is dcltroyea ; it is 
Knowledge then, and Faith no'longer. 

With what AfTurance foever of Believing, I affent to any Article of 
Faithy fo that I fledfaflly venture my All uponit, it is flillbut^^/zw/*^^ 
Bring it to Certainty ^ and it ceafes to be Faith. I believe that Jefus Chrifl 
was crucified, dead, and buried, rofe again the third Day from theDead^ 
and afcended into Heaven : Let novifuch Methods of Knowledge or Cer^ 
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^, 9* Of habitual Knowledge^ there arc alfo, ji u ^t 
uigarly fpcaking, two Degrees : Kno^kdse 

Jrirftj The one is of fiuh Truths Imdup in the ftufofoU. 
Alemory^ as whenever thy occur ta the ASnd^ it ac- 
tua/Jy perceives the Relation is between tbofe Ideas. And this is in 
all thofe Truths, whereof we have an i»/»f iiV^ Knotuledge^ where 
the Ideas themfelves, by an immediate View, difcover their A'^ 
greement or Difagreement one with another. 

Secondly y The other is oi fuch Truths^ wheretfthe Mind hem* 
ing bien convinced^ it retains the Memory of the Convi^ion^ with^ 
met the Proofs^ Thu3 a Man that remembers certainly, that 
he once perceived the Demonftration that the three Angles of 
a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that be knows 
it, becaufe he cannot doubt of the Truth of it. In his; Adhe- 
rence to a Truth, where the Demonftration, by which it waa 
at firft known, is f<^got, tho* a Man may be thought rather. tq 
believe his Memory, than really to know, and this Way of 
entertaining a Truth fcemed formerly to me like fomething be- 
tween Opinion and Knowledge, a fort of Afiiirance which ex<^ 
ceeds bare Belief^ for that relies on the Teftimony of another : 
Yet upon a due Examination, I find it comes not ibort of perfe^ 
Certainty^ and is in elFed true Knowledge. That which is apt 
to miflead our firft Thoughts into a Miftake in this Matter is, 
that the Agreement or Difagreement of the Ideas in this Cafe is. 

teunty beftarted, as leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before : Let 
the Qroands of Knowledge be refolved into what any one pieafes» 
it touches not my Faith ; the Foundation of that ftands as fare as be- 
fore, and cannot be at all ihaken by it ; and one may as well fay^ 
That any thing that weakens the Sieht, or cafts a Mift before the 
Eyes, endangers the Hearing; as that any thing which alters the 
Nature of Knowledge (if that could be done) fliould be of dangerous 
Con/equence to an Article of Faith. 

iiVnethcr then I am or am not miftaken, in the placing Certainty in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of /Sr/ix, whether 
this Account of Knowledge be trne or faife, enlarges or {h'aitens the 
Boundsof it more than it ihould ; Faith ftiUftands npon its ownBafis, 
which is not at all altered by it ; and every Article of that has juft the 
iame unmoved Foundatton, and the very fame Credibility tha( it had 
before. So that, my Lord, whatever I have faid about Certainty, 
and how much foever I may be out in it, if I am miftaken, your Lord- 
ihip has no Reafon to apprehend any Danger to any Article of Faiths 
from t;hence ; every one of them ftands upon the fame Bottom it did 
before, out of the Reach of what belongs to Knowledge and Certain- 
ty. And thus much of my Way of Certainty by Ideas ; which, I hope, 
will fetisfy youT Lordfhip how 6r it is from being dangerous to^ any 
Article of the Chrijtian^ Faith whatfoever. 

Vol. II. K. not 
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not perceived, as it was at firft, by an aflual View of 4ll the 
intermediate Ideas^ whereby the Agreement or Difagreemenft 
of thofe in the Propofitioh was at firft perceived 5 but by other 
intermediate Ideas^ that (hew the Agreement or Difagreement 
df the Ideas contained in the Propoution whofe Certainty we 
remember. For Example, in this Proportion, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has 
feen and clearly perceived the Demonftration of this Truth, 
knows it to be true, when that Demonftration is gone out of 
his Mind ; fo that at prefent it is not actually in v lew, and- 
poffibly cannot be cecolleded : But he knows it in a difterent 
Way from what he did before. The Agreement of the two 
Ideas]o\ntd in that Propofition is perceived,' but it is by the In* 
terventton of other Ideas than thofe which at firft produced that 
Perception. He remembers, /.«• he knows (for Remembrance 
is but the reviving of fome paft Knowledge) that be was once 
certain of the Truth of this Propofition, that the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right ones. The Immutability 
of the fame' Relations between the fame immutable Things, is 
how x\it Idea that (hews him;, that if the three Angles of a Tri^ 
angle were once equal to two right ones, they will always be 
equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain5 
that what was once true in the Cafe, is always true ; what 
Ideas once agreed, will always agree : and ■ confequehtly what 
he onee knew to be true, he -wUlalways know to be true, as 
Jong, as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this 
Ground it is, that particular Demonftrations in Mathematicks 
afford general Knowledge. If then the Perception that the 
fame Ideas will eternally have the fame Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, be not a fufficient Ground of Knowledge, there could 
be no Knowledge of general Propofitions hi Mathematicks ; 
for no mathematical Demonftration would be any other than 
particular : and when a Man had demonftrated any Propofi- 
tion concerning one Triangle or Circle, his Knowledge would 
jiot reach beyond that particular Diagram. If he would extend 
it farther, he muft renew his Demonftration in another In- 
ftance, before he could know it to be true in another like Tri- 
angle, and fo on : By which Means one could never come to 
the Knowledge of any general Propofitions. No body, I think, 
can deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any Propofition, that 
he now at any Time reads in his cook, to be true, though he 
has not in actual View that admirable Chain of intermediate 
IdeaSy whereby he at firft difcovered. it to be true. Such a 
Memory as tnat, able to retain fuch a Train of Particulars, 
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tnay be well thought beyohd the Reach of human Faculties % 

ivhen the very Difcovery^ Perception, and laying together that 

Avondeiful Conneaion of Ideai is found to furpafs moft Readers 

Comprchenfion. But yet it is evident, the Author himfelf 

Icfiows the P^opofition to be true, remembring he once faw 

the Connefiion of thofe Ideas as certainly as he knows fiich a 

-JVfan wounded another, remembring that he fawhim run him 

through. But becaufe the Memory is not always fo clear ae. 

•ddlual Perception, and does in all Men more or lefs decay in 

Jength of Time, this amongft other Difterences is .one> which 

'fh^9fs^thdXdemonJirathe Knowledge h much more imperfe^ than 

intuitive^ as we (ba.ll fee in the following Chapter* .... > 
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chap: il 

» . ■ ■ • ' 

Of the Degrees of our Knowledge^ 

§.' Ik \ hL, our Knowledge confifting, as J . » . , ! 
/jl have faid,inthcViewthe Mind has ^^'«'''^^ 
, -^ -»*' of Its own Ideas^ which is the utmoft Light arid 

freateft Certainty, we with our Faculties^ arad in our Way of 
knowledge, are capable pf, it may not be amifs, to confider a 

. little the Degrees of its Evidence. The different Clearnefs of 

. our Knowledge feems to me to lie in the different Way of Per- 
ception the Mind has of the Agreement or Difagreement of any 

. of its Ideas, For if we will refleft on our own Ways of Thinlc;- 

. ing, we (hall find^ that. fome times the Mind perceives the A- 
greement or Difagreement of two Ideas immediately by them- 
felves, without, the Intervention of any other: And this, I 
think, we may call intuitive Knowledge, For in this, the Mind 

. is at no Pains of proving or examining, but perceives the Truth, 
as the Eye doth Light, only by being directed toward it. Thus 

. the Mind perceives, that TVlnte is not Blacky that a Circle is not 

. aTriangley thatTiE^r^^ are more than Two^ and eqyal to One and 
Twa* Such kind o( Truths the Mind perceives at the fiift fight 
of the Ideas together, byl)are Intuition^ wi^thout the Interven-* 
tion of any other Idea-^ and this Kind of Knowledge is the 

. cleareft and mod certain, that human Frailty is capable of. 
This Part of Knowledge is irrefiftible, and like bright Sun-* 
ihine forces itfelf immediately to be perceived, as foon as ever 

, the Mind turns its View that Way j and leaves no room for 
Hefitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is prefently 

. filled with the clear Light of it. It is on this Intuition^ that 
depends all the Certainty and Evidence of all our Knowledge, 
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which Certainty every one finds to be fogreat, that he cannof 
imagine, and therefore not require a greater: For a Man cannot 
conceive himfelf capable of a greater Certainty, than to know 
that any Idta in his Mhid is fucb as he perceives it to be ; and 
that tw$ Ideas J wherein he perceives a DiflFcrence, are different, 
and not precifely the fame. He that demands a gicater Certainty 
than this, demands he knows not what, and (hews only that he 
has a Mind to be a Sceptick, without being able to be to. Cer- 
tainty depends fo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next De- 
gree of Knowledge^ which I call Demon/hrativt^ this Intuition is 
neceflary in all the Connexions of the intermediate Ideas^ with* 
out which we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty, 

§, 2. The next Deeree of Knowledge is, where 
Dmonftrati^* the Mind perceives the Agreement or Difagree- 

ment of anv Ideai^ but not immediately. Tho' 
wherever the Mind perceives the Agreement or Difagreement 
of any of its Idtai^ there be certain luiowledge \ yet it does not 
always happen that the Mind fees that Agreement or Difagree- 
ment, whkh there is between them, even where it is dtfco* 
veraUe ; and in that Cafe remains in Ignorance, and at moft 
gets no farther than a probable Conje£ture. The Reafon why 
tiie Mind cannot always perceive prefently the Agreement or 
Difagreement of two ideas is, becauie thofe Ideas^ concerning 
whofe Agreement or Difagreement the Enquiry is made, can-^ 
not by the Mind be fo put together, as to fhew it. In this Cafe 
then, when the Mind cannot fo bring its Ideas together, as by 
their immediate Comparifon, and as it were Juxta-pofition, or 
Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement or 
Disagreement;^ it is fain, by the Intervention of other Ideas^ (one 
or more, as it happens) to difcover the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement, which it fearcfaes ; and this is that which we call 
Reafoninz* Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agree- 
ment or uifagraement in Bfgnefs, between the three Angles of 
a Triangle, and two right ones, cannot by an immediate View 
and comparing them, do it : Becaufe the three Angles of a. 
Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be compared with any 
one or two Angles ; and to of this the Mind has no immediate^ 
no intuitive Knowledge. In this Cafe the Mind is fain to find 
cut fome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle 
have an Equality ; and finding thofe equal to two right ones» 
comes to know their Equality to two right ones. 

5. 3. Thofe intervening Ideasy which fcrvc t9 
Depends on flxew the Agreement of any two others, are called 
Proofs, Proof s\ and where the Agreement or Difagreement 

• is 
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is "by this Means .plainly and clearly perceived,, it is ci^Iled Dt^ 
nwrylrationy it being;&^/i tQ the. Underftandin^, and the Mind. 
made to fee that it is {o^ A Quicknefs in t]^e Mind ^o iind out 
thefe intermediate Ideas^ (that ihaU difcover the Agreement or 
I>lfagreement of any other) and to 9pply them rights is, \ 
fuppofe, that which is called Sagacity. 

§. 4. This Knowledge by intervening Proofs^ tho' n t at f 
it be certain, yet the Evidence of it is mt altoger \^ '^^ 
theryS clear and brighty nor the Aflent fo ready, 
jas in intuitive Knowledge* For tho' in Demonjirationy the Mind 
does at laft perceive the Agreeme^it or Difagreement of the 
Ideas it confiders .| yet it is not without Pains and Attention : 
There muft be more than one traniient View %q find it. ^ 
fteady Application and Purfuit is required to this Difcovery : 
and there muft be a Progreffion by S]teps and Degrees, before 
the Mind can in this Way arrive at Certainty^ and come to 
perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy between two Jde^^ that 
need Proofs, and the Ufe of Reafon to {hew it. 

^. ^, JnotberDiffireniceietyjefn intuitive and de^ ^ ., 
monftrative Knowledge^ is, that though in the lat- Z,^]^^]^^^ 
ter all Doubt be removed, whicn by the Inter- j^q^^ 
vention of the intermediate Ideas the Agreement * ^ 

4>r Difagreement as perceived \ yet before the Demonftration 
there was a Doubt, which in intuitive Knowledge cannot hap- 
pen to the Mind, that has its Faculty of Perception left to a 
jDegree capable of diftin£l Ideas no more than it can be a Doubt 
jtothe Eye, {that can diftinftly fee White and Black) whether 
this Ink and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there be Sight ia 
the Eyes, it will at firft GUmpfe, without Hefitation, perceive 
the Words printed on this Paper, different from the Colour 
of the Paper : And fo if the Mind have the Faculty of diftindl 
Perceptions, it will perceive the AgreemejiU or Difagreemeixjt 
of thofe Ideas that produce intuitive Knowledge. If the Eyes 
have loft the Faculty of feeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we 
in vain enquire after the Qyicknefs of Sight in one, or Clear^ 
nefs of Perception in the other. 

%. 6. It is tiHC, the Perception produced by jy,,^,^^^^. 
JJemonJiratton is alto very clear j yet it is often • 

with a great Abatement of that evident Luftre and full Aflurance, 
■that always accompany that which I call intuitive^ like a Face 
refle^ed by feveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as it 
retains the Similitude and Agreement with the Obje£t, it pro* 
duces a Knowledge ^ but It is ftill in every fucceffive Refle&ion 

K 3 lyith 
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• • * 

v/ith a lefTcning of that perfeS Clearnefs and DiftinSnefa 

which is in the nrft, till at laft, after many Removes, it has a 

great Mixture of Dimnefs, and is not ^t firft Sight.fo knowable, 

efpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is with luiowledge, made 

out by a long Train of Proofs. 

-. , ft ^ §• ?• Now, in every Step Reafon makes in demon-' 

J^ . /^'i: firative Knowledge, there is an intuitive Knowledjrei 
have tntutttve •'.- , * ^ T\'r ^ • r % 

B<vidence. ^' '"^^ Agreement or Diiagreement xt feeks 

with the next intermediate Idea<^ which it ules 
as a Proof. For if it were not fo, that yet would need aProof j 
fincc without the Perception of fuch Agreement or Difagree* 
ment there is no Knowledge produced : If it be perceived by 
itfelf, it is intuitive Knowledge : If \t cannot be perceived by 
itfelf, there is need of fome intervening Idea^ as a common 
Meafure to fhew their Agreement or Difagreement. By which 
it is plain, that every Step in Reafoning, that produces Know- 
ledge, has intuitive Certainty ; which when the Mind perceives, 
there is no more required, but to remember it, to jnake the 
Agreement pr Difagreement of the Ideasy concerning which vir^ 
enquire, vifible and certain* So that to make any thing a 
Demonftratiouj it is neceffary to perceive the immediate Agree- 
ment of the intervening Ideas^ whereby the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of the two Jdeas under Examination (whereof the 
one is always the firft, and the other the laft, in the Account) 
IS found. This intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Dif* 
agreement of the intermediate Jdeas^ in each Step and Pro- 
greflion of the Demonflratiout muft alfo be carried exaflly iq 
^he Mind, and a Man muft be fure that no Part is left out i 
which, becaufe in long DedutStions, and the Ufb of many 
Proofs, the Memory does not always fo readily and exadly 
retain : therefore it comes to pafs, that this is more imperfea 
than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often Fallhood 
for Demonftrations. 

§. 8, The NecefEty of this intuitive Know-r 
Hence the Mi^ ledge, in each Step of fcicntifical or demonftra- 
Jiakey ex pr«- ^j^^ Reafoning, gave Occafion, I imagine, to 

priconceffis, ^^^^ mij^aken Axitmiy that all Reafoning was e^ 
" ' pr^cognitis^ ^ praconcejfis : which bow far it is 

miftaken, I (hall have Occafion to fhew more at large, when 
I come tp confider Propofitions, and particularly thofe Propo- 
fitions which are called Maxims, and to (hew that it is by a 
Miftal^e, that they are fuppofed to be the Foundatioins of all 
9Ur Knowkd^e aiid Reafofling?, 
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%,<)» It has been generally taken for granted, ^ - . 
that Mathematicks alone are capable of dcn}on- not^li^/udto 
ftrative Certainty : But to have fuch an "Agree- Quantity, 
ment or Difagreement, as may intuitively be 
perceived, being, as I imagine, not the Privilege of the Ideas 
of Number^ Exienjiony and Figure alone, it may poffibly be the 
XVant of due Method and Application in us, and not of fufEci- 
ent Evidence in Things, that Demonftration has been thought 
to have fo little to do m other Parts of Knowledge, and been 
icarce fo much as aimed at by any but Mathematicians. For 
'Whatever Ideas we have, wherein the Mind can perceive the 
immediate Agreement or Difagreenient that is between them, 
there the Mind is capable of intuitive Knowledge ; and where it 
can perceive the Agreement or Difagreement of any two Ideas^ 
by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement 
tney have with any intermediate Ideas^ there the Mind is ca« 
pable of Demonftration, which is not limited to Ideas of Ex-* 
teniion, Fig;ure, Number, and their Modes. 

§. 10. The Reafon why it has been generally 
fought for, and fuppofed to be only in thofe, 1 Why it has * 
imagine has been, not only the general Ufefulnefs htenfi thought. 
of thofe Sciences : but becaute, in comparing 
their Equality or Excefs, the Modes of Numbers have every 
the leaft difference very clear and perceiveable : and tho' in £x* 
tenfion, every the leaft Excefs is not fo perceptible ; yet the Mind 
has found out Ways to examine and difcover demonftratively 
the juft Equalitv of two Angles, or Extenfions, or Figures, and 
both thefe, /. e. Numbers and Figures, can be fet down by vifi- 
ble and lafting Marks, wherein the Ideas under Coniideration are 
perfedily determined, which for the mofl part they are not, 
'where they are marked only by Names and Words, 

§.ii. But in other fimple/^^tf5, whofe Modes and Difierences 
are made, and counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have 
not fo nice and accurate a Diftindionof their Differences, a^ to 
perceive or find Ways to meafure their juft Eauality, or the 
leaft Differences. For thofe other Ample /ir^j, being Appear- 
ances or Senfations, produced in us, by the Size, Figure, Num« 
ber and Motion of Minute Corpufcles iingly infenfible, their 
different Degrees alfo depend upon the Variation of fome or all 
of thofe Caufes ; which fince it cannot be obferved by us in 
Particles of Matter, whereof each is too fubtile to be perceived, 
it is impoffible for us to have any exa£l Meafures of the diffe- 
rent Degrees of thefe fimple Ideas. For fuppofmg the Senfa«* 
lion or &<?, we name JVhiunefs^ be produced in us by a certain 
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Number of Gldbiiles, whicb having a Vtrttcity about their 
own Centers, ftrik^ upon the Retina of the Eve, with a certaict 
Degree of Rotation, as well as progreffive Swiftnefs ; it will 
hence eafily follow, that the more the fuperficial Parts of any 
Body are fo ordered^ as to refle£t the greater T^ umber of GIo** 
bules of Light, and to give them that proper Rotation, whicti 
is fit to produce this Senfation of White in us, the more White 
will that Body appear, that from an equal Space fends to tine 
Retina the greater Number of fuch Corpufcles, with that pecu- 
liar fort of Motion. I do not fay, that the Nature of Light coa* 
fills in very fmall round Globules, nor of Whitenefs, in Aich a 
Texture of Parts as gives a certain Rotation to thefe Globules, 
when it refle6ls them : for I am not now treating phyfically of 
Light or Colours : But this, I think, I may fay. That I cannot 
(and I would be glad any one would make intelligible that he did 
conceive how Bodies without us can any ways afleftourSenfes) 
but by the immediate contafl of the feniible Bodies themfelves, 
as in taftingand feeling or the impulfe of fome infenfible Particles 
coming from them, as in Seeing^ Hearing, and Smelling i by the 
different inipulfe of which Parts, caufedby their different Size, 
Figure, and Motion, the Variety of Senfations is pcoduced in us. 
^. 12. Whether then they be Globules, or no ; or whether 
they have a Verticity about their own Centers, that produce the 
IdeaoilVhiUnefs in us, this is certain, that the more Particles of 
jLight are reflet^ed from a Body, fitted to give them that pecu* 
liar Motion, which produces the Senfation of Whitenefs in us ; 
and poffibly too, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter 
does the Body appear, from which the greater Number are re- 
fleded, as is evident in the fame Piece of Paper put in the Sun-» 
beams, in the Shade, and in a darkHole ; in each of which, it will 
produce in us the Icka of Wbiteqcfs In far different Degrees* 

4. 13. Not knowing therefore what Number 
Why it heLf of r articles, nor what Motion of them is fit to 

htmfo thgught, produce any precife Degree of l^itenefsjwc can- 
not demonilrate the certain Equality of any two 
Degrees of Whitenefs^ becaufe we have no certain Standard to 
meafure them by, nor Means to diftinguifh every the leaft real 
Difference, the only Help we have being from our Senfes, which 
in this Point fail us. But where the Difference is fo great, as to 
produce in the Mind clearly djflin<a Ideas^ whoie Differences 
can be perfeftly retained, there thefe Ideas of Colours, as we fee 
in different Kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demon- 
ftration, as Ideas of Number and Extenfion. What I have here 
faid of IVhitenefs. and Colours, I think, holds true in all fecon«» 
dary Qualities^ and their Modes, ^. 14, 
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' §• 14. Th€fetwOy(v/96.)ItituittonandDeiiioa-^ 
ftration^ arc the degrees of our Knowledge ; what- ^^fo^'v^ 
ever comes (hort of one of tbefe, with what Aflii- ^^^geof 
rajice foever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, Pf^^^^'^^^ ^x- 
but not Knowledge, at leaft in ail general Truths. *"^^^* . 
There ia indeed, another f ^rA^/iMi of the Mind, employed about 
tb€ p^riicukr Exiftma rffiaite Btiitgs without us ; which going 
bejrond baie Probabilitjr, and yet not reaching perfectly to either 
of the foregoing Degrees' of Certainty, pafies under the Name 
of Knowledge* There^can be nothing more certain, than that 
fl)e Ufa we receive frpm an external Obje£i: is in our Minds i 
this is intuitive Knowledge. But whether there be any thing 
more than barely that Idea in our Minds, whether we can 
thence certainly infer the Exiftence of any thing without us, 
which correfponds to that ItUa^ is that, whereof ibme Me^ 
think there may be a Queftion made ; becaufe Men may have 
fuch Ideas in their Minds, when no fuch Thing exiils, nb fuck 
Objed afFe&s their Senfes* fiat yet here, I think, we are pro* 
vided with an Evidence, that puts us paft doubting : For I zSk: 
any one, whether he be not invincibly confcious to himfelf of 
a aifferent Perception, when he looks on the Sun by Day, and 
thinks on it by Night ; when he actually taftes Wormwood, or 
imells a JBuofe, or only thinks on that Savour, or Odour ? We 
as plainly find the Difference there is between any I4ea revived 
in our Minds by our own Memory, and adually coming into 
our Minds by our Senfes, as we do between any two diftindi 
Ideas. If any one fay a Dream may do the fame Thing, and 
all thefe Ideas tn^iy be produced in us without any external Ob- 
je&s, he may pleafe to dream that I make him this Anfwer : 
I. That it is no great Matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or 
no: Where all is but Dream, Reafo^ing and Arguments are of 
no Ufe i Truth and Knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe 
he will allow a very manifeft DiiFerence between dreaming of 
being in the Fire, and being aflually in it. But yet if he be 
refolved to appear fo fceptical, as to maintain, that what I call 
being actually in the Fire is nothing but a Dream ; and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any fuch thing as Fire 
actually exifts without us : I anfwer. That we certainly find- 
ing that Pleafure or Pain follows upon the Application of cer^ 
tain Objeds to us, whofe Exiftence we perceive, or dream tha( 
we perceive, by our Senfes ; this Certainty is as great as our 
Happinefs or Mifery, beyond which we have no Concernment 
to know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add to the two 
former SiWts of Knowledge^ this alfo, of the Exiftence of particu- 
lar 
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would be well with us, if our Knowledge were but as higc 
as our IdiaSy and there were not many Doubts and Enquiries 
concerning the Ideas we have, whereof we are not^ nor X be^ 
lieve ever (hall be in this World, refolved^ Neverthelefs, I 
do not queftion^ but that Human Knowledge, under the 
prefent Circumftances of our Beings and Conftitutions, may 
be carried much farther, than it hitherto Jias been, if Men 
would fmcerely, and with Freedom of Mind, employ all 
that Induftry and Labour of Thought, in improving the 
Means of difcovering Truth, which thi^y do for the Co- 
louring or Support of Falihopd, to maintain a Syilem, In- 
tereft or Party, they are once engaged in. But yet after alJ|^ 
I think I may, without Injury to Human Perfection, be 
confident, that our Knowledge would never reach to all 
we might defire to know concerning thofe Ideas we have ^ 
nor be able to furmount all the Difficulties, and refolve all 
the Queftions might arife concerning; any of them. We 
have the Ideas of a Sftuare^ a Circk^ and Equality ^ and 
yet, perhaps, (hall never be able to find a Circle equal to a 
Square, and certainly know that it iis fo. We have the 
ideas of MtftUr and Thinkings * but poiTibly Iball never be 
able to know, whether any mere material Being thinks 

or 
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* Againft that Aflertion of Mr. Locke^ That fojpbly we foedl nennr 
he able to knvu) mfbetber any mere material Being thinks or no, &c. the 
Bifliop oiWortefter ai^ues thus : If this he true, then for all thai ^we can 
inow hy our Ideas ^/'Matter and Thinking, Matter me^ ha^ve a Power 
of Thinking : And tftbis bold, then it is imfofible to pronie ajpiriiual Sub^ 
fiance in us, from the Idea ^Thinking .- For how eon we be affkred by 
our Ideas, that God hath not given fiteh a Power of Thinkings to Matter 

fo diffofed as onr Bodies are ? EfpeciaSy fime it it 

t EfTay of feud, f <* That in refped of our Notions, it is not 

Haman Un- '< much more remote from our Comprehenfion to 

derft. B. 4. '^ conceive that God can, if he pleafes, fuperadd 

C. 3. §.6. " to our Idea of Matter a Faculty of Thinkings 

<' than that he (hould Aiperadd to it another Sub- 
«* fiance, with a Faculty of Thinking." ' Whoever a^rts this can ne- 
ver prove afpiritual Sidftance in us from a Faculty of Thinking, becaufe 
he cannot knovjfrom the Idea of Matter and Thinking, that Maittrfo 
difpofed cannot think. And he cannot be certain, that God hath not framed 
the Matter of our Bodies Jo as to be capable of it. 

To which Mr. Locke | anfwers thus : Here your Liord^ 

X In his/ry? fhip argues, that upon my Principles it cannot be (ror 

Letter to the ved that there is a fpiritual Subjlance in us. To which, 

Mifiopof^QX' give me leave, with Submiilion, to fay, That I think 

it 
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It tazy be prQi^ from my Principles, and I think I _^;. ^ 

have done it ; and the Proof in my Book ftands thas. r^^ ^' ^ 
Firft, we expmment in purfelves Thinking;. The ^' 
Idea of this Adioa or Modat of Thifiking is mconfiflent with the Idea 
isf Self-fab^ilence» and therefore has a neceflary Connexion with a 
Support or Sttbje^ of Inhefion : The Idea of that Support is what we 
call Suifi^mt ; and ^ from Thinking experimented in us» we have a 
Proof of a thinkhg SuhJioMce in us, which in my Senfe.is a. Sfirif* A- 
^ainft das your I^rdfhip will argue. That by what I have faid of the 
roifibility that God may, if he pleafes, fuperadd to Matter a Fa- 
culty of Tbinkingt it can never be proved that there is a fpiritual 
Subhatce ia as, becaufe upon that Suppofitiopiy it is poilible it may 
be a material Subftance that thinks in us. I grant it ; but add, that 
the general Idea of SubHance being the fame every where, the Modifi^ 
cation of Thinkings or the Power of Thinkimg^ joined to it, makes it 
a 5|^m/, without coniidering what other Modifications it has, as, whe>* 
ther it has theModificationof 5«/rir/y,or no. As, on the other fide, Su^ 
Jtanct^ that has the Modification mSMity^ is Matter, whether it ha9 
the Modtficadon of Thinking, or no. And therefore, if your Lord* 
Ihip means by a Spiritual^ an immaterial Snbflance, I' grant I have 
not proved, nor upon . my Principles can it be proved, (your Lord- 
fiiip meaning, as I think you do, demonftratively proved) That theie 
is an immateVial Subftance in us that thinks. Tho' I 
prefume, from what I have faid about the Suppoii- fi. 4. C« !•• 
tion of a Syftem of Matter, Thinking (which there §, 16. 
demonftrates that God is immaterial) will/rw/ it 
in the rhigheft Degree probable, that the thinking Subltance in us is 
immaterial. Bat your Lordihip thinks not Probability eno^gh^ and 
by charging the Want of Demonftration upon my Principles, that the 
thinking Thing in us; is immaterial, your Lordihip feems to con- 
clade it demonftrable from Principles of Philofophy. That Demon* 
ftration I ihould with Joy receive from your Lordihip, . - 
.or anyone. For tho' all the great Ends of MoraH- B. ^. C. 3« 
.ty and Religion are well enough iecured without it,. %yO* 
as I have ibewn, yet it vvould be a great Advance of 
our Knowledge in Nature and Phibfoj^. 

To what I have faid in my Book, to (hew that all the great Ends 
of Religion and Morality are fecured barely by the Immortality of 
the Soul, without a necefTary Suppofition that die Soul is immaterial, 
I crave leave to add. That Immortsdity may and fliaU be annexed t<i 
that, which ia it'« awn Nature is neither immaterial . 
nor immortaljL as the Apoftle exprefly declares in *irQr.xv.5*3. 
thefe Words, • For this Corruptible muft put on lucor- 
nation, and this Mortal muft put on Immortality. 

Perhaps my ufing the Word Spirit for a thinking Subftance, with- 
out exdading Materiality oat <» it, will be thought too great a Li- 
berty, aad fuch as deferves CenCiire, becaufe I leave Immateriality 
oat of the Idea I make it a Sign of. I readily own, that Words 

ihould 
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Aould be fpa^jngty ventured on in a ^nfe wholly new; and nothing 
fcut abfolute Nec*flity can cxcufe the Boldnefs of ufing any Term, 
in aSenfe whereof we can produce no Example.' But in the prefent 
Cafe, I think I have great Authorities to juitify; me. The Soul is 
mgreedy on all Hands, to be that in us which thinks. And he that 
will look into the firft Book of Cicero*s Tu/culanQu^cmSy and into 
the fixth Book of FirgiPs jEmuf, will iitid, that xlseft two great 
Men, who of all the RMtam beft underftood Philoibphy, thought, <M' 
at leaft did not -deny the Soul td be a fubtile Matter which might 
come under the Nameofu^«r^, ot Ignis, or -4?/i*r,-and this Soul they 
both of them called Spiritnsi in the Notion of which, it is plain^ 
they included only Thought and a£tiveM<kion, vHlthout the total 
Excluiion of Matter. Whether they thought right in this, I do not 
•fay ; that is not ' the Queftioh ; but whether t5ey fpoke properly, 
when they called an active, thinking, fubtile Subftance, out of which 
they excluded only grofs and palpable Matter^ Spirttus, Spirit » I 
think that nobody will deny. That if any among the Romans can be 
allowed to fpeak properly, TuHy and Firgii are the two who may 
snoft fecurely be depended on for it :- And one of them fpeaking of 
the Soul, fays, Dum/piritus bos reget artus ; and theother, Fita con^ 
iinetur corpore W Jpiritu, Where it is plain, by Corpus, he means 
(as generally ^very where) only grofs Matter that may be felt and 
handled, as appears by thefe Words,* ^/ r^r, aut fanguis, out cere- 
brum ift animus ; cert}, quoniam eft Corpus, interibit cum reliquo Cor- 
ore ; fiamma eft, forte dijppahitur ; ft ignis, extinguetur, Tufc. Queft. 
, I.e. II. Here Cicero oppofes Corpus to Ignis and Anima, i. e. 
Jura, or Breath, And the Foundation of that his Diftin6tion of the 
Soul, from that which he calls Corpus or Body, he gives a little 
lower in thefe Words, Tanta ejus tenuitas utfugiat adem, lb. c. Z3. 
Kor was it the Heathen World alone that had this Notion of Spirit ; 

' the moil enlightened of all the antient People of 
Eccl. iii. 19. God, Solomon himfelf, fpeaks after the fame Manner, 

TbafwhichhefaUeththeSonsofMen, hefaUetb Beaftt, 
€veu one things hefaUetb them i as the one dietb, fo dieth the other ^ 

yea, they beeve aU one Spirits So I tranftate the He- 
Fer» 21. brew Word fl^l here, for fo I find it tranflated the 

very next Verfe but one ; fFbo knowetb the Spirit of a 
Man that goeth upntoard, and the Spirit of a Beaft that goeth down to 
the Earth J In which Places it is plain, that Sohmon applies the 
Word nn, and our Tranflators of him die Word Spirit, to a Sub- 
ilance, out of which Immateriality was not wholly excluded, unlefs the 
Spirit of a Beaft that zoeth donuntwards to the Earth he immateriaL 

Nor did the Way of fpeaking in our Saviour's Time 
Ch, xxiv. 37. vary from this : St. Luke tells us. That when our 

Saviour, after his RefurreQion, ftood in the midfl 
of them, tbty *were alighted, emdfuppofed that they had feewmytufJLa, 
the Greek Word which always anmers Spirit in Englifl? ; andfo the 
Tranflators of the Bible render it here, They fuppofed that they had 
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fun a Spirit* . But our Saviour. fays to them, B^hMmy Hands a»dn^ 
FeeU thai it is I Wffelf\ hamile me and fee ; for a' Spirit bath not Flejb 
and BpMSf asyoujee me have. Which Words of our Saviour put the 
^ame Diftindion between ^o^and Spirit y that Cicero did in the Place 
above^-cited, nnx. That the one was a grois Compajtes that could be 
felt and handled ; and the other (iich as f^/^i/defcribes the Ghoft or 
Soui<^^nehiJes> .J ........ , 

.Tjer conatt^.ibi' cvlh dure hrachia circitmt ^ 

Lib. Vl. Ter fruftra comprenfamanus ejfUgit imag^ ' '* 

Par levibus nfentis <uoiucrique Jimltimajimno. ' 
^ I would not be thought hereby to fay. That Spirit never does dg* 
mfy.a.pucely immaterial SubdahceJ Jn that Senfe the Scripture, I 
take it, fpeaks, when it fays, God is a Spirit; and ia that Seniel have 
jufedit ; .and in that Senfe I. have proved from my Principles that there 
is 9. fp^ritual Suhjiancei and am certain that there is a Jpiritual imma" 
terial Subftance : which is, I humbly conceive, a diredi Anfwer to your 
jLordihip's Queftion inthe Beginning of this Argument, <visc. Hrw uDi 
comeio be certain that there are Jpiritual Subftancesi fuppofing this Princi^ 
pie to be true, that the fimple Ideas by Senfation and Refledion, are 
the.fole Matter and Foundation of all our Reafoning f But this hin* 
^ers not, but that if God, that infinite, omnipoteint, and perfedtljr 
immaterial Spirit^ (hould pleafe to give to a Syflem of very fubtile 
Matter, Senfe and Motion, it might, with Propriety of Speech, be 
called ^/inV,. tho' Materialitv were not excluded out of its complex I- 
dea. Your Lerdfhip proceeds, // is/aid indeed elJkvhereyThat it is re- 
pugnant to the Idea of fenfelefs Matter, that it (hould 
put intoitfelf Senfe, Perception, and Knowledge. But B. 4. C. lo* 
this doth not reach the prefent Caje ; which is not what ^. 5. 
Matter can do of iff elf ^ but what Matter prepared hy an 
omnipotent Hand can do. And nvhat Certainty can ive have that he hath 
not done it f We can have none from the Ideas 9 for thofe are gi*uen up in 
this Cafe» and confequently *we can hanje no Certainty, upon tbefe Prind^ 
,plfSf luhetber <we hawe atnfpiritnal Subfiance <within us or not. 

Your Lordfiiip in this Paragraph proves, that from what I fay, Wg 

can have no Certainty whether wehave.entjf fpiritual Subftance in us or 

. not. If by fpiritual Subftance your Lordihip means an immaterial Sttb« 

Aance in us, as you fpeak, p« 246. I grant what your Lordihip fays 

. is true,That it cannot upon theje Principles bedemonftrated. But t mull 

crave le^ve to fay at the fame time. That upon r^{/^ Principles it caii 

be proved, to the higheft Pegree of Probability. If hy fpiritual Sub* 

fiance your Jjordihip means a thinking Subftance, l.muft diflent from 

your Lordihip, and fay. That we can have 4 Certainty, upon my Prin* 

€iples, that there is a fpiritual Subftance in us. In ihort, my Lord, 

upon my Principles f i, e. from the Idea of Thinking, we can have a 

. Ccr/o/*^ that there is a thinking Subftance in us ; from hence we have 

a Certainty that there is an eternal thinking Subftance. This thinking 

Subftance, which has been from Eternity, I have proved to be imma* 

terial. This etemali immateriali tjiinking Subftance, has put into us a 

thinking 
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tkinking Sabfhmce, wliich» whether it be a material or immaterial 
Suf>ftanQe9 cannot be infallibly demoaftraled from oar Ideas ; though 
from them it may be {ntnredy that it is to the higheft Degree probable 
that it is immaterial. 

Again , the Biihop oiH^crctfter nndertaket to prove firom Mr. Loekit 
Principles, that we may be certain, ** That the firft eternal thinking 
*' Being or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to certain 
** Syftems of created fei^fiUe Matter, put together as he fees fit, fome 
** Degrees of 3enfe, Perception and Thought." 

To which Mf. Locke has made the flawing Anfwer in his third 

Leltcf , p. 396, J97, Wf. 

Your firft Argument I take to be this ; That according eome, the 
Knowledge we have beine by our Ideas, and our Idea of Matter in 
genial being a folid Subftance, and our Idea of Bodf a foKd ex- 
tended figured Subftance ; if I admit Matt^ to be capable of Think- 
ing, I confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea of a Spirit : To 
which I anfwer, No, no more than I confound the Idea of Matter 
«4th the Idea of an Horfe, when I fay that Matter in general is a 
fikd extended Suhfiance ; and that an Horfe ia a material Animal, or 
an extended folia Subftance with Senfe and fpontaneons Moticm. * 

.The Idea.of Matter is an extended folid Subftance ; wherever there 
is fuch a Subftance, there is Matter, and the Eftence of Matter, what-' 
ever other Q^ialitieft, not contained in that BiTence, it flnll pleafe God 
4D faperadd to it. For Example, God creates an extciided folid Snb- 
Aance^ without the fuperadding any thing elie to it, andib we may con- 
fider it at reft : To fome Parts of it he fuperadds Motibn, but'it has ftill 
At Eifeace of Matter : Other Parts of it he frames into Plants, with all 
the Excellencies of Vegetation, Liie,.and Beauty, which is to be found 
in a Rofe or Peach-Tree, Cffr. above the Efteace of Matter in general, 
but it is ftill but Matter : To other Parts he adds Senfe and ^ntaneous 
Motion, and thofeother Properriesthatareto be fboiid in an Elej^ant. 
Hitherto it is not doubted Imt the Power of God may go, and that the 
Properties of a Rofe, a Peach, or as Elephant, fuperadded to Matter, 
jchange not the Properties of Matter f but Matter is in thefe Things 
Matter iBli. But ti one venture to go one ftep farther and fay, God 
may tivc to Matter, Thought, Reafen, and Volition, as well as Senfe 
and ipotttaneous Motion, uiere are Men readv prefeatly to limit the 
Power of the iMnnipotent Creator, and tdl us ne cannot do it ; beciuie 
it deftioys the Elfence, mr changes the iffhaied Propertiu ^Matter. To 
make good which Affertion, they have' no more to fay, but that 
Thought and Reafon are not included in the Eflfence of Matter. I 
craat ti ; but whatever^ Excellency, not contained in ita Eflence, he 
.Siperadded to Matter, it does not defiroj the Efifeoce of Matter, if 
it leaves it an extended folid Subftance ; wherever that is, there is 
the Efinmce of Matter : And if every thing of greater Perfi^Mon, fii- 
peradded to fuch a Subftance, deftroys thie Effenoe of M^tser, what 
will become of die Eflence of Matter m a Plant or an Aanuaal, whole 
Properties far exceed thofis of a mere extended ibUd Sabftuce / 

But 
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But itu faithar qrgdfl, that we Cino^Qtepocs^iV^hawM^tt^JifC^n Aink^ 
I gf aot it ; but to arg^^ fnom theace, th^t Qq4 tiwr^fof ^ c%QQOt gi v^ U^ 
Matter a Faculty of TJunkiogf, i$ tp fay Goil's Ompipptracy is lifnited 
ta a aariiovir Com^aft, beetle Maa's Und^rftanding is &>i ^nd brings 
down God's iii£n\te Power to the Saze of qqr C^pa^itii^s. If Qq4 can 
give no Power to any Parts of Matter, ))at wb»^ Mfn ?%0 AiScopnt for 
Snm the EflbQce of Matter in leoeral ; if 9^1 fach Q^aliu^9 ^ Pror 
jBcrties mxik dcftroy the E&nce, or change tbi efimaJi fr^ipffrim of 
Matter^ which a|» to our Ck)iiccptu>n9 ahave it» aJ^i m (anoQt Qpi;- 
jceive to be the natural Con£bqaeacfl of tl\at Eff^niie; it is plain, that 
the jSi&nce of Matter i^ deftroyed, and its effcniUlBropprH^ fkmiisedt 
in xaoQi of the fen£bb Parts pf thi&ourSyiiem. For it is vi&blfi» that aH 
th^ Haaets have Revolutions about certain r^ipote Cispt^ra, whi^h I 
ivouhihave any one explain, or ipake conceivable by the ba^e E&ao^ 
^r natural Powers depending on the Eilenctt of Matter in genera), 
without (bmething added to that £i&nce, which we cannot eonmve ; 
for die moving of Matter in a ccoq|c^ line, or die Atua($\Qn of 
Matter by Matter, is all that can he j^id in theCafis ; either of VKhich 
it la ahoye our Reach to derive from the Efihnce of M^ter or Bady» 
in generai ; tho' one of thefe two muft unavoidably be allowed to he 
iufMradded an ihis loftance Jta the Efiimce of Matter in general. The 
Oomipoteiit Creator advifed f^ot with us pi the making of the World* 
nnd his ^a^ra are not the lels excellent, becauie diey zrc paft oar 
finding out. - 

la w liextplace, the vegetable pait of the Creation is not doubtejl 
to be wholly Material ; ana yet he' that wjjl look into it, )viU pt^rvj? 
Excellencies and Operations in this paitx>f Matter, which he will not 
iind contained in the £fi<»ice ofMatter in general, nof he able to con- 
ceive how they can be produced in it. And will he therefore fay» 
That the EfTence ofMatter is deftroyed in them, becaufe they have 
Properties an4 Operations not contained in the E^ntial Prqperties jof 
•Matter as Matter, nor explicate by the EfTence of Ma^t^r in general ? 

Lu us advance one Step^far^her, and we ihall in the Animal Wodd 
meet with yat gieater Fei»(|diioAs and Properties, no ways explicable 
by the EiTence ofMatter in j^^neral. If the Omnipotent' iCre^tor had 
n€A Ai^radded to the ^arthy.wtiidi produced the irrational Ajiimals^ 
'Qualities lar furpaiTing thofe^ the dujtt dead Earth, out q£ whioh 
e&by were igade. Life, Senie, and fpontaneoijs Motion, nobler iQua* 
Ikies than were hefore in at, it had itiU remained rude ihnf^te&J^at^ 
eer ; and if tothe Individua^f ofeach^Speoies, he lu^l not fup^added 
a Power of Propagation, the; species h^d pei^iihed with thofe IncUva- 
4oals: But .by thefe EAences or Properties of eac|i £peci^s^ fuperad- 
ded to the Matter wluoh the^ -were made of, the EEence or Hrpper- 
ties oi Matter in general were not deftcoyed or changed, any there 
than any ^ing that was in the Individpals before, was dedf ayed ,pr 
changed, by die Power of Gehcra^on, fiiperaddpd to ^^kcm bv the 
^11 fienedi^lion of the Almighi^. 

. in ail 4uQh Cafes, the fupertnd«cesieAt4>f ^eater Per&ftions and 
ndbler/}naUties,'d«ftro9» iaothing of the Offence <{r Perfections that 
.W«re there before ; unlefs there can be ihewed amanifell Repugnancy 

Vol. U. L wtwccn 
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between them : But all the Proof offered for that^ is onlyy That we 
cannot conceive how Matter, without fuch fuperadded PerfefUond, 
can produce fuch Ede^s ; which is, in Truth, no more than to fay, 
Matter in general, or every part of Matter, as Matter, has them not; 
but is BO Reafon to prove, that God, if he pleafes, cannot fuperadd 
them to fome parts of Matter, unlefs it can be proved to be a Contra- 
didion, that God (hould give to fome parts of Matter, Qualities and 
Perfections, which Matter in general nas not; tho' we cannot ooxir 
ceive how Matter is invefted with them, or how it operates by Virtue 
of thofe new Endowments ; nor is it to be wondered that we cannot» 
whilft we limit all its Operations to thoie Qualities it had before, and 
would explain them by the known Properties of Matter in general, 
without any fuch fnpcrinduced Perfedions. For if this be a right 
Rule of Reafoning, to deny a thing to be, becaufe we cannot con- 
ceive the manner bow it comes to be ; I fiiall defire them who ufe it, 
to dick to this Rule, and fee what Work it will make both in Di- 
vinity, as well as Philofophy ; and whether they can advance an)r 
thing more in favour oi Sceptid/m? 

For to keep within the prefent Subject of the Power of Thiiil^ng 
and Self-motion, beftowed by Omnipotent Power on fome Parts of 
Matter: The Obje^on to this is, I cannot conceive how Matter ihould 
.think. What is the Confeauence ? Ergo, God cannot give it a Pow-> 
er to think« . Let this ftana for a good Reafon, and then proceed in 
other Cafes by the fame. You cannot conceive how Matter can at- 
trad Matter at any Diftance, much lefs at the Diftance of 1,000,000 
Miles; Ergoy God cannot give it fuch a Power : You bannot conceive 
how Matter fhould feel, or move itfelf, or affedt an immaterial Bein^, 
or be moved by it ; Ergo, God cannot give it fuch Powers : Which ism 
t^Q. to deny Gravity, and the Revolution of the Planets about the 
Sun ; to make Brutes mere Machines, without Senfe or fpontaneous 
Motion ; and to allow Man neither Senfe nor voluntary Motion. 

Let us apply this Rule one Deme farther. You cannot conceive 
bow an extended iblid Sfibftance mould think, therefore Gpd cannot 
make it think : Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any Sub- 
ilance, thinks? You find indeed that you do think, and fo do I; but I 
want to be told how the A£^ion of Thinking is performed : This, I 
confefs, is beyon^ my Conception ; and I would be glad any one, who 
conceives it, would explain it to me* God, I find, has given me this 
Faculty ; and fince I cannot but be convinced of his Power in this In- 
ftance, which tho' I every Moment experiment in myfelf, yet I can- 
not conceive the manner of; what would it be lefs than an infolent 
Abfurdity, to deny his Power in other like Cafesy only for this Rea- 
ibn, becaufe I cannot conceive the Manner how? 

To explain this matter a little farther: God has created a Sub- 
fiance ; let it be, for example, a folid extended Subftance. Is God 
bound to give it, befides Being, a Power of A^on ? That, I think, 
no-body will fay : He therefore may leave it in a Sute of Ina£kivit)r, 
and it will be neverthelefs a Sttbftance ; for Adion is not neceffary to 
the Being of any Subftance that God does Create* God has Itke- 

wiie 
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nifife created and made to exid, de novo, an immaterial Snbftance» 
^hich will not lofc its Being of a Subftance, though God ihould be- 
llow on it nothing more but this bare Being, without giving it any 
• Adtivity at all. Here are now two diftinft Subftances, the one Ma- 
:ter]a], the other Immaterial, both in a State of perfedl inaclivity. 
•Now! aik^ What Power God can ^ive to one of thefe Subitances 
(fuppofing them to retain the fame diflindt Natures, that they had as 
Subftances in their State of Inadivity) which he cannot give to the 
other f In that State, it is plain, neither of them thinks ; for Think- 
ing being an A^on, it cannot be denied, that God can put an end 
to any Action of any created Subftance, without annihilating of the 

.Subftance whereof it is an Adion ; and if it be fo, he can alfo create 

.or give Exiftence to fuch a Subftance, without giving that Subftance 
any Adlion at all. By the fame Reafon it is plain, that neither of 
them can move itfelf : Now, I would afk, why Omnipotency cannot 
give to either of thefe Subftances, which are equally in a State of 
perfed Inadivity, the fame Power that it can give to the other ^ 

.Let it be, for Example, that of fpontaneous or Self-motion, which is 
a Power that it is'fuppofed God can give to an unfolid Subftance, but 

.denied that he can give to a folid Subftance. 

If it be afked, why they limit the Omnipotency of God, in refe- 
rence to the one rather than the other of thefe Subftances ? All that caa 

-be iaid to it is. That they cannot conceive, how the folid Subftance 
ihould ever be able to move itfelf. And as little, fay I| are they ab]« 

•to conceive, how a created uniblid Subftance ftiould moveitfelf. But 

.there may be fomething in an immaterial Subftance, that you do not 
know. I grant it ; and jin a material one too : For Example, Gravi- 

- tation of Matter towards Matter, and in the feveral Proportions ob- 

■iervabie, inevitably iliews, that there is fomething in Matter that we 
do not underftand, unlefs we can conceive Self-motion in Matter ; or 

•an inexplicable and inconceivable Attraction in Matter, at immenfe 
almoft incompreheniible Diftances : It muft therefore be confefted, 
that there is fomething in folid, as well as unfolid Subftances, that we 

'do not underftand. Birt this we know, that they may each of them 
have their diftin£l Beinss, without any Adivity fuperadded to them» 

•unlefs you will deny. That God can take from any Beine its Power of 
Ading, which it is probable will be thought too prefumptuous for 

.any one to do; and I fay, it is as hard to conceive Self-motion in a 
created immateria], as in a material Being, confider it how you will ; 
And therefore this is no Reafon to deny Omnipotency to be able u> 
give a Power of Self-motion to a material Subftance, if hepleafes, as 
well as to an immaterial ; iince neither of them can have it from 

, themfelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of them. 

The fame is vifible in the other Operation of Thinking ; both thefe 
Subftances may. be made, and exift without Thought ; neither of 
them ha$, or can have the Power of Thinking from itfelf: God may 
gvv^ it. to either of .them, according to the good Pleafure of his Om- 

nipoteilcX'*-' ^<^ ^ whichever of them it is, it is equally beyond our 

^ . ' hz Capacity 
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Capacity t6 conceire» how either of thefe Subftaitces thlftks. Buf fbf 
that Reafofiy to deny that God, who had Power enough to give them 
both a Being out of nothing, can, by the fame Omnipotencyi give 
them what other Powers and Perfedions he pleafes^ has no better 
Foundation than to deny his Power of Creation, bocaufe we cannot 
Conceive how it is performed ; and there, at laft, this way of Ren- 
ibning muft terminate* 

That Omnipotenoy cannot make a Snbftance to be folid and acit 
iblid at the fame 6xMy I think, with due Reverence, we may fay ; bnt 
that a iblid Subftance may not have Qvalitiea, Perfections, nnd 
Powers, which have no natural or viiibly neceifary Conne^on with 
^olidit^ and Bxtejiiton, is* too much for us (who are but of Yefterdaj^, 
and know nothing) to be pofitive in. If God canniyt ioin Things^ 
together by Connexions inconceivable to us, we muft aeny even the 
Confiftency and Being of Matter itf^lf ; fmce every Particle of it 
having fome Bulk, has its Parts coni^efted by ways ineonceivahle to 
us. So that alj«the Pifiicttlties that are raifed againft the Thinking of 
Matter, from our Ignorance, or narr&w Conceptions, ftand not at all 
in the way of the Power of God, if he pleafes to ordain k fo ; nor prove 
any thin^ againft his having anally endued fome Parcels of Matter, 
fo difpofed as he thinks fit, with a Facnlcy of Thinking, till it can be 
Ihewn, that it contains a Contradidion to fuppofb it. 

Thoii^h to me Senfation becomfwekendea undber Thinking in ge>* 
neral, yet, in the foregoing Difcourfe, i have fpoke of Senfe In 
Brutes, as diftinct from Thinking : Becaufe yoar Lordihip, as I re- 
member, fpeaks of Senfe in Brutes. Bnt here I take liberty to ob* 
ferve, Thatif yonrLordfiiip allows Brutes to have Senfatzon, it will 
follow, either that God can and doth give tiO fome Parcels of Matter 
a Power of Perception and Thinking ; or that all Animals have im- 
material, and Gonfequendy, acocorduig to your LordMp, immortal 
Sonls, as well as Men ; and to fay that Fkas and Mitts, Ufc. have 
immortal Souls as weU as Men, will pofiihly be kidced on as going 
n great way to lerve an Hypothefis. 

1 have been pretty lar^ in makxngihis Matter plain, diat tiiey who 
are fo ibi^vard to bdknv nard Cenfums or Names on the Opinions of 
thofe who differ from them, may confider whether fometianes thev are 
not more due to their own ; and that they may be perfnaded a little 
to temper that Heat, which fnppofing the Troth in their consent O^ 
pinions, gives them (as they tlunk) a Rig^t to lay what ImputattcMSs 
they pleafe on thofe who would fairly eacsnnine the Gsonnds diey (land 
upon. For talking with a Sappofitton and Inftnoations, d^at Troth 
and Knowledge, nay, and Religion K>^ fiands and fatfs with dieir 
Sytlems, is at bed but an imperiout way of ben^nng the Qoeftioiiy 
and aifoming to themfelves, under the PeetencecS^al* for the Caufe 
of God, a Title to Infftllibility. It is very becoming that Men's 
Zeal (01* Truth fhould go as far as their Proofs, bat not go for Proofs 
themfelves. He that attacks reotfiuvd Opinions, mth any thln^ bat 
fair Arguments, (nay^ { own, ba jviAly fbipc^ed not toaaeaii wtlT, nor 

to 
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.10 be Ud by the Love of Ti'Utb ; but the (kme may be faid of him too» 
who fo defends them. An Error is not the better for being common^ 
IK>r Truth the worfe for having lain neglected : And if it were put to 
the Vote any where in the World. I doubt, as Things are managed » 
whether Truth would have the Majority, at leaft, whilil the Autho- 
rity of Men, and not the Examination of Things, mud be its Meafure. 
The Imputation ofSceftici/mj and thofe broad Infinuations to render 
what I have writ fufpedted, fo frequent, as if that were the great Buii- 
1kc{s of ail this Pains you have been at about me, has made me fay 
thus much, my Lord, rather asmy Senfe of the Way to eftabliili Truth 
in its fuU Force and Beauty* than that I think the World will need td 
have any thing faid to it, to macke it diilinguiih between your Lord** 
(hip*8 and my Deiign in Writing, which therefore I fecurely leave to 
the Judgment of the Reader, and return to the Argument in Hand. 

What I have above faid, I take to be a full Anfwer to all that youf 
Lordihip would infer from my Idea of Matter, of Li* 
btny, of Identity, and from the Power of Abftraftin*. • i Anf. 
You aik, * Hitw can Mty Idea 9f Liberty agree *witb #2^ p. 73. 
Idea that Eodies can operate only hy Motion and Impulse ? 
^Anf. By the Omnipotency of God, who can make all things agree, that 
involve not a Coniradidion. 'Tis true, I fay, " f That 
•** Bodies operate by ImpalCe, and nothing elie." Agd f Efray,B. % 
fo I thought when I writ it, and can yet conceive Ch. 8. §. ii. 
jio oth^r wfty of their Operation. But I am iiace 
fronvinced by tbe jadicions Mr. Ne^ton^s incomparable Book» that it 
i$ too bold a Frefnmption to Hi*it Grod's Power m this Point, by my 
luiTow Conceptions. The Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, by 
ways unconceivable to me, is not only a Demonflration that God can, 
^faepleafesy put into Bodies Powers, and Ways of Operation, above 
iRrhat can be derived from our Idea of Body, or can be explained by 
.what we know of Matter, bat alfo an nnqoeftionaUe, and every where 
^ble, Inftance, that he has done fo. And therefore in the next 
Edition of my Book, I will take care to have that PaflTage redified. 

As tO'S^lf-cenJciouJke/st your Lordfliip aiks, t What 
ii there iiie Self-cofifiiou/ke/s in Ullatter ? Nothing at all } I Anf. 
in Matter as Matter. But that God cannot beftow on p. 74. 
^me Parcels of Matter a Power of Thinking, and 
with it Self-^confcioofnefs, will never be proved by || Ibid* 
.afking, || How is it poffihli to apprehend that mere Bofy 
/Houid percei<ve that it doth perceived The Wcaknefs of onr Appreheo- 
•don I grant in the Cafe : I confefs as much as youpleafe, that we can- 
not conceive how a folid, no, nor how an nnfolid created Suiftance 
fhinks ; but this Weaknefs of our Apprehenfious reaches not the 
power of God, whole Weaknefs is ftronger than any thing in Men. 

Your Argument from Abftradion, we have in this 
Queftion, • If it may be in the Power of fatter to ^ I Anf. 
thinks how comes it to be fo impojpble for fuch organic . p. 76. 
9ied Pfldiet as the Btptes haWf to, enlarge their J[diai 
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by AhftraShn T Anf. This feems X,o fuppofe, that I place Thinking*' 
within the natural Povvef of Matter. If that be your Meaning, m/ 
Lord, I neither fay, nor fuppofe, that all Matter has naturally m it a 
Faculty of Thinking, but the direcl contrary. But if you mean that 
certain Parcels' of Matter, ordered by the Divine Power, as feems fit 
to him, may be made capable of receiving froin his Omnipotency tho 
Faculty of Thinking; that, indeed, I fay, and that being granted^ 
the Anfwer to your Queftion is eafy ; fince, if Omnipotency can givtf 
thought to any folid Subftance, it is not hard to conceive, that God 
may give that Faculty in a higher or lower Degree, as it pleafe^ 
him, wha knows what Difpofition of the Subjcd is fuited to fuch a 
particular way or degree of Thinking. 

Another Argument to prove. That God cannot endue any Parcel of 
Matter with the Faculty of 1 hinking, is taken from 

♦ 1 Lett. thofe Words of mine, * where 1 Ihew, by what Con- 
p. 139. neftion of Ideas we may come to know, that God 

is an immaterial Subftance. They are thefe, ** The 
^< Idea of a|i eternal a£lual knowing Being, with the Idea of Imma- 
•* teriality, by the intervention of the Idea of Matter, andof itsadu* 

•* al Division, Diviiibility, and want of Perception,** 
f 1 Anfw. ISc, From whence yourLordfhip thus argues, t ^''*' 
p. 77. the tvant of Perception is Ofjjned to he fo effential to Mat-^ 

tCTi *bat God is therefore concluded /o • be immdleriaL 
Anfj), Perception and Knowledge in that one eternal Being, where 
it has its Source, it is viiible muft be eflfentially infeparable fi-om it \ 
therefore the a£tual want of Perception in fo great part of the par* 
ticular Parcels of Matter, is a Demonftration, that the firft Being, from 
whom Perception and Knowledge is infeparable, is not Matter : HoW 
far this makes the nvant of Perception an effential Property ofMaitef^ 
I will not difpute ; it fuffices that it fhews. That Perception is not an 
effential Property of Matter ; and therefore Matter cannot be that 
feternal original Being, to which Perception and Knowledge is effen^- 
tial. Matter, I fay, naturally is without Perception : Ergo, fays yoar 
Lord(hlp, fwant of Perception is an effential Property of M^^tter, and 
God does not change the effential Properties of Things, their Nature r^ 
maining. From whence you infer. That God cannot bedow on any 
Parcel of Matter (the Nature of Matter remaining) a Faculty rf 
Thinking. If the Rules of Logic, fince my Days, be not changed,! 
may fafeiy deny this Confequence. For an Argument ^hat runs ^h'ua, 
God does not ; Ergo, he cannot, I was taught when I firft came to the 
' Univerfity, would not hold. For I never faid God didi 
I B. 4. C. 3. but, t ** That I fee no Contradiction in it, that he 
§.6. . ** fhould if he pleafed; give to fome Syftems of fenfo- 

" Icfs Matter a Faculty of Thinking ;" and I knoyir 
no- body, before Des Cartes, that ever pretended to fhew that there 
was any C6ntradidion in it. So that at word, my not being'able to 
fee in Nfatter any fuch Incapacity, as makes it impoHible for Omni^ 
potency to beflow on it a faculty of Thinking, make^ me oppoAi^ 

* • . only 
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f»%ly ^ die Caft^fiam% Far» as far as I have ieen or heard, the Esthers, 
of tie Chriftian Church nevtt* pretended to demonftrate that Mat- 
ter was iQcapable to receive a Power of Senfation, Perception and 
Thinking, froiQ the Hand of the Omnipotent Creator. Let us. 
therefore, if you pleafe, fuppoie the Form of your Argumentation 
right, and that your Lordfhip means, God cannot : And then, if your 
Argument be good, it proves. That Qod pould not give to Balaam\ 
Afs a Povver to fpeak to his Matter as he cjid ; for the want of rational 
Difcourfe being natural to that Species, it is bu( for your Lordfhip to 
^all it an tjftntial Property, and then God cannot change the effential 
properties of TbingSy their Nature remaining: Whereby it is provfed,* 
That God cannot, with all his Qmnipotency, give to an Afs a Power 
|o ipeak as Balaam^s did. 

You iay, * my Lord, j>o« donotfet Bounds to God^i 
Omnipotencj : For he may, ifhepleafey change a Body * I Anfw.p. 78^ 
^nto an immaterial Suhftance^ i. e. take away from a 
SubfUnce the Solidity which it had before, and which made it Mat- 
Iter, and then give it a Faculty of Thinking, which it had not before, 
and which msSces it a Spirit, the fame SubHance remaining. For if 
the iame SuMance remains not. Body is not changed into an immaterial 
Subftanccy but the, folid SuMance, and all belonging to it, is anniTii- 
llatedyandan immaterial SubHance created, which is not a change of 
one thing into another, but the'dedroyingof one, and making another 
4^ novo. In this change therefore of a Body or material iSubSance in« 
to an imihaterial, let us obferve thefe didindl Confiderations. 

Firft, you fay, Qod may^ ifhepleafesy take away from a folid Sub* 
jlance Solidity, which is that which makes it a material Subftance oj; 
Body ; and may make it an immaterial Suhftance^ i. e. a Subilance 
without Solidity, But this Privation of one Quality, gives it not ano- 
ther ; the bare taking away a lower or lefs noble Quality, does not 
five it an higher or nobler ; that jpuft be the gift of God. For the 
are Privation of one, and a meaner Quality, cannot be the Pofition 
of an higher and better ; unlefs any one will fay, that Cogitation, or 
the Power of Thinking, refults from the Nature of Subftanceitfelf ; 
which if it do, then wherever there is Subftance, there muH be Cogi-; 
tation, or a Power of Thinking. Here then, upon your Lordlhip's 
pwn Principles, i» an immaterial Subflance without the Faculty of 
Thinking. ^ .. 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give tp this 
Subilauce, thus deprived of Solidity, a Faculty of Thinking ; for you 
fuppoie it made capable of that, hy being made imniaterial ; whereby 
you allow, that the fame niimerical Subflance may be fometimes 
wholly incoeitative, or without a Power of Thinking, ^n4 at otheir 
times perfealy coritatlye, or indued with a Power of Thinking. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it'Soli4itv and nak^ 
it material agdn. For, I conclude, it will not be denied, that God 
can make it again what it was before. Now I crave le^ve to afk; 
your Lordfhip, why pod having given to this l^iibflance tl^e faculty 
of Thinking after SoUditv v^as taken from it^ cannot rellore to it So- 
' ' * L 4' ' ' • • lidity 
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lidity again, vvlthoat takfnfr avvhy tht Pjiccilty of TMttfclil|? iV^hfft 
you have refolved this, Aiy Lord, you will have proved it ifnf>^rjfibl4$ 
for God*s Omhlpotehce to give a folid Subftanee a Fftealty «f Think- 
ing ; but till theft, hot having proved it iilipoffible, ftttd yet dttiyiAfe 
ihJat God can do it, is to dietiy that \tt can do what is ih it(Mf pie»f- 

iSble ; which, as I hxitably coftcelvfe, is tifibly /»y^/ 
^ i Anfw. p. 78. l^o'unds to Gbi's O/hnfptf^cy^ 'ditMlgh ytfa fey httt^ 

you do not fit Sbuhds lb GciPi Omnpatetoy* 
. If I fliould imitate your Lnrdftiip's way of Writing, I Ihtmld ti6t 
omit to bring in EpicurUi hfere, itid take Notkfc thit ihis ivte hit 
ivay, beum 'verbis ponerey Yi tbSif't : Arrd then add, that /<w> cerhh'h 
you do not think hepre^oUd tbt ^dt t)ids h/ kilfgim tind Mbrairty^ 
J, A c For it is with fuch candid and kind Infintiatibhs ki 

JLti P\^5' theft, that yon bring ih both t fhbdta and J Spifjo/a 
I itMtl. p. 79. jj^^ y^^^ Difcottfe here 4b<5rtit God's bdng Able, iT 

he pleafe, to give tt> feme tarcteh of Mattet, x^i-der'd as he thinks t^i^ 
a Faculty of ^Thinking : Neither of thoft Authors havihg, 8s Ap- 
pear? hy any PalTagfes yoU bring o^t bf them, fsM iny thing td thi4 
Queition, nor havihg, H^ it feeth^, a:ny other Btrfmefs here, but bv 
Ihei'r Naihfes ficilfully to give that Charafter to my Book, with wfakn 
you wburd recommend it to llie Wcdd. 

i pretend 'n6t to enquire wh^t theafmr of Zeal, nor for what, gtiidei 
your Lordlhip*^ ffeh ih fuCh a way of Writing, as vours has all dots 
t)cen with me : Only I canhot'but xronfider, what Reputati(«i it WouM 
give to the Writihgs of the ^'athers of the Chutch, if they flionMl 
thinlc *rruth required, pt Religion allowed them to imitate lucJi Pat- 
ferns. But, God Tjfe diknked, there be rhoft amotigft them wbo to 
iibt adihi>eTuch Ways of managing theCanie of Trifth Or Religiwij 
they Veinglbhfible, that if eVery oire, who believes or can pfet«nd htS 
liath l^ruth oh his Side, is thereby authorized, without 'Proof, to 
iniiriuate whatever 'may fervt *to prejudice Mens Minds againft i!hft 
btlier Side, there Will be greftt feuvage hiafle on Charity andPra^ite, 
Without any Gain to Truth or Knowledge : And that eheLibeftiwi 
Jrequferitly taken by l>ifputants to do fo, tn'ay have bech the Oa^ 
tha^the World in all Ages has received fo touch Harm, aihdi'fofittl^ 
-J^dvantage from Controverfies in Religion. 

iPhefe al-e'fhe ArguWeiTts which your LordfMp has t)roHght t6 «fi- 
fute one Saying in my Book, by other PafTages in it ; which ih^rdFort 
l>dh^ all 'but Argumenta Ad Homriefn, if they did prove \^kt'th^y -do 
hot, "are of ho dther ufe, than to |;ain a ViAoty over itte : A 'ftdhg 
Rethinks, to muCh beneath your Lordlhip, that it dttes not ^feftiivtt 
bhe of yoUr-pages. 'the QueftiOh is, whether God tan, if •ht'ffteafes, 
beftow oh any PaYcel <5f Matter, ordered as he fhhik^ it, a'Ftect)!^ 
1 1 AnY. o *70 <^f ^<^''^^P^i^P ^d Thihkhig. You foy, || n& kok 

If • Y'7^» 'j^pon a Mifiake hirtl'n to he df dayigh'dus Cmfejnence^ 

as U the gf eat inds ofTteligioh and Morality, If this beib, my IstJtd, 
I think one may well WcJhder, why your Lordihij) has i)rOughT ho 
Arguments to eftablifli the Truth itfelf, which You Idokmio Tjetffii(h 
dangerous Ccnjequenceto te mifiokeh in ; but haVTc ipeut fo^ahy f*ages 

only 
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} Mffiif ki a Pnfijtni Mmm^ in eiMleaMaritig to llicw» That I had Xncm^ 

e Meiidf^s in i^y Book j which if any Aich thlnf^ had bten Aie««d, th« 

Queftion would be (till as far fn>m Deifig decidad, and th« Danter of 
( fimtoking ab^t it m lictk prevented, at if nothing of all thii had been 

^ Aid* if therefere ytiur Lordftiip's Care of the p-estt Ends of jLeligitm 

't m^MvNdi^ have mad« T%u tkitik if nec^my to c4tar this Qgeftk)n» the 

W<»rld hae Reafcm to oonclade there is little to be faid againU that Pxo- 
poikidH) ^^ich it to be ^&d in my Book» concdrning the t'offibifirf* 
tiiat fome l^arGels of Matter might be lb ordei^ by Omnipotence^ as 
to he ettda^ with a Facaicy of Thanking, if God lb pleafed i dnoa 
yaaii- Loitl&ip!s Conteiti iot tkefrmctiMg tkigrma Smls &fReifgiktf 
mM Akratityt has not enabled yoa to prodace one Argument agasnjb 

And het« i cra^ kav« to obfertc, It^at tho* mi your Title P«ge y<m 
pro«nif(& to p^rove, that my N^itH* tf i4eat $4 imonfflint 'withitj^fi 
(whkh if k iv«i«) lt4»}old hardly be proved to be tncDnfifhsnt wii^ aaf 
thiirg tl>re) 4W *witk f4^ A^iuks $ftbt CMjhoH Foifh \ yet ycnr At- 
tempts all along have been to prove tne^ in £»me Paltages of my look^ 
fftc^mfilftdnt with myfelf, witlmt having Ihewn any Pfopofiiaon ia 
my Bdok inconfiileat with any Atiiicie of the Clfriftian Faitb* 

I ihin^c yoar Lordihip hat it^deed made «fe of one ArgaeMnt tF 
yoor own : But it 1% fudi ^n one» thait I confefs f do not fee how k it 
ftpt flYuth lo promote Rel«gion> efpecially the Chriftian ReUgioa^ 
feaaded on Revelation. I (halt fet down yourI>ordftip^s 
W<ords> A« they may beoonfideted: You fay, » Thai • i Anfw* 
ymart tfOpihhn, ihM th9 |^«r £n>ii *€f Rdighn and p. 54^ 5$. 
M^fk^ wrt h^ fotmvd ly the Frotfs -of the Irnmor- 
tmlity ^ the Svul fhom iN Ifaftfri mid Prvfer^^ ; itnd ^whkh ytu tint 
fn'VA ft ilnmatmrid^ Tour Lorifirip does not qne/Hon tbohnber Cod <tm 
^i'oe MMori$^yto^miiht*kilSiaJhinet% hut you ft^ it tahs e/S'vuy 
^ucbfr^m 4hi E'uidonce ff Immmdityt if it depmd -wholly vpou GtJTs 
fti'Vif^^kUf 'mhich of in won Natitn ft is not eapahU 
\fy &c. So Ukewtfe yoa ^y, ^ Bf m Uan cmnnf ie f aAiifw; 
icerHdn^ hut l^at Mettt9r may ^Unnk^ fm i e^mij thm p. l8. 
tu^af lecoms of the BouPs hmnat^inihy {and cotft^ 
4fuiHtly immoftahyJfhfnitvK^Mitmsf But for all this, /ay /> lus 
Aflurance of Faith remains on its own Baiis. Notvyoa apfeal to a:ny 
MdH ^'iimfii 'wbaber ihe finding the Vncenmnty of Ms onjon Frinciflesa 
nvbidb be nnfMt ufon^ in •^mt if Reetfm^ dtfth not 'weaken the CrediiHiiy 
stf thofe fiindiament^ Artichs^ '^bon thy mt tonfidered furtty as Mai^ 
firt^Fnifb f For ikf^^ fkere ^was a natural Crodrlniity in tbem m 
^he^aemtmt'of'Reafws^ %t^ fy going m njorfmg Grounds tf Certainty ^ ail 
^haim lofii^ndif^iidvf being tertmuj -he rr ntore idoubtfid than ever* 
«lMf ffthe ^idence ^J^aith fall fo ntuch Jhort of thm tf Reitfim^ 
#f mufi needs have lefs ^^ffea upon Men's Minds, 'when the Sulh/erviewy 
}tfR»af(m is tahm a*way ; as it muft h when the Grounds ofCtrtainfy 
ly Reafon are vanified. Is ft mM prohabkf not he *wbo finds his 
kHtfsa dkein/e bim in fetch fandkmental Pmts, fmdd hante his Faith 
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ftoMdfirm and unmoveahU vt the Account ef Rfutlation P Fmrin Mattn^ 
^f RfifHlatkn^ there muft, be fame antecedent Principles Jkppofedy before *w^ 
Sttn btlieme any thing on the Account of it, > 

More to. the fame Purpofe we havefome Pag^s farther, wherst 

from foxnc of my Words, your Lordfhip fays» 
* lb, p» 35. ^jTou cannot but obfemity Tbatiue have nn Certainty. 

upon iny Groundst that Self-confcioufnefs depends upon an 
pnU^dual immaterial Sub^ance, and con/equently that a material Suh^ 
fiance may t accordit^ to my Principles ^ have Self-con/cioufnefs in its cit 
ieaft't that lam not certain of the amtrary. Whereupon your Lordjhip bidt 
mceonfidery ^whether this doth not a little affe& the ^w hole Article of the 
jUfurre^ionf What does all this tend to* bat to make the World be* 
lieve, that I have lejfemd the Credibility of the Immortality of the 
foul, and the Refurredion, by faying* That though it be mo& highly 
probable, that the Soul is immaterial^ yet upon my Principles it can** 
not be demonftrated; becaufe it is not impoffible to God's OmnipOr 
^ncy, if he pleafes* to bellow upon fome P^cels of Matter, difpofed 
as he {^t% fit, a Faculty of Thinking? 
^ This your Accufation of my leffening the Credibility of th^fc Articlea 
of Faith, is founded on this. That the Article of the Immortality of 
the SoviL abates of its Credibility, if it be allowed, That its Immate- 
riality (whieh U the fuppofed Proof from Heafon and Philofophy of 
its Immortality) cannot be demonftrated from natural Reafon : Which 
Argument of your Lordfliip's bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this. 
That Divine Revelation aoates of its Credibility in all thofe Articles it 
pi^opofes, ppoportionably as Human Reafon fails to fi^pport the TeiH* 
mony of God. And all that your Lordlhip in thofe Paifages has faid,' 
rwhen examined, will, I fuppoff^, b^ ionnd to import thus much, <ui9u. 
poes God propofe any thing to Mankind to be believed ?- It is very 
£t and credible to be believed, if Reafon can demonilrate it to be 
true. But if Human Reafon come ihojrt in the Cafe, and cannot 
make it out, its Credibility is thereby lejfencd\ which \% in eifedi to 
fay,! That the Veracity of God is not a firm and fure Foundgtioa ol* 
Faith .to rely upon, without the concurrent Teflimony of Reafon ; 
y. e. with Reverence be it fpoken, God is not to be believed on his 
^wn~ Word, unlefs what he reveals, be in itfelf credible, and might 
be believed without him. 

If this be a way to promote Religion, the Chriftian Religion, in all 
its Articles, I am not forry that it is not a way to be found in any (»f 
my Writings; for I imagine an)r thing like this would (and I fhould 
think deferved to) have other Titles than bare Scepticifm bellowed up- 
on it, and would have raifed no fmall Outcry againft any one, who 
is not to be fuppofed to be in the right in all that he fays, and fo 
may. fecurely fay what he pleafes. Such a^ I, the Profanufn ynlgus^ 
.who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to 
,do but to hearken and believe, though what he faid ihould fubvert 
.the very Foundations of the Chriftian Faith. 

What I have above obferv^d^ is fo viiibly contained in your Lord? 

.ihip's 
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ftip's Argument, That when T met with it in your Anfwef fo my firft* 
l^etter, it feemed (o ibrange from a Man of your Lordfhip's Cfaarader, 
and in a Difpute in Defence of the Dotirine of the Trinity, that {> 
could hardly perfaade myfelf, but it was a Slip of 
your Pen : But when I found it in your fecond Let- * 2 Ant 
ter *made ufe of again, and ferioully enlarged as an p. 28, 29, 
Argument of Weight to be infifted upon, I was con- 
vinced, that it was a Principle, that you heartily embraced, how little 
fevourable foever it was to. the Articles of the Chrifiian Religion, and 
particularly thofe which you undertook to defend. . 

* I defire my Reader to perufe the PaiTages as th^ /iand in your Let-, 
ters themfelves, and fee whether what you fay m them does not a-« 
liiount to this: That a Revelation from God is more or lefs credible* 
according as it has a ftronger or weaker Confirmation from Hamaa- 
Reafon. For, 

« I. Your Lordfhip fays, % You do not queftion nvhetber 
God can gi've Immcrtality to a material Subftance ; but % i Anf, p* * 
yott fetf it takes off very mvi<)xfrom the E'vidence oflm' 55^ 
mortatityy if it depends <whoUy upon God^s grving that, 
nvBich of its onxm Nature it is not capable of 

To which I Icrply, any one's not being able to dcmonibate the Sonl 
to be im material ,^/ai^^ 0^uot i^ery mucb^ nor at all, from the E<videnct 
^ its Immortality y if God has revealed that it fhall be immortal ; 
becaufe the Veracity of God is a Demonftration of the Truth of what 
he has revealed, and the #ant of another Demonftration of ii'Propo<n 
firion, that is demonftrativdy true, takes not off^-om the Evidence 
of it. For where there is a clear Demonftration, there is as mucb 
Evidence as any Truth can have, that is not felf-evident. God hat 
^vealed that the Souls of Men fliall live for ever. But, fays your 
Lordfliip, from this Evidence it takes off very much, if it depends ivbol" 
tv upon God's giving tbat ivbfcb of its evjn Nature it is not capable of 
1. e. The Revelation and Teftimony of God lofes much of its Evi- 
dence, if this depends wholly upon the good Pleafure of God, an4 
cannot be demonftratively made out by natural Reafon, that the 
Soul is immaterial, and confequently in its own Nature- immortal. 
Foi- that is all that here is or can be meant by thefe Words, fwhick of 
its oivn Natitre it is not capable of to make them to the Purpofe. For 
€he whole of your Lordihip's Difcourfe here, is to pfove, that the 
€oul cannot be material, becaufe then the Evidence of its being im«> 
mortal would be very much UJfened^ Which is to fay, that it is not a& 
credible upon Divine Revelation, that a material Subftance ftiould 
1)e in^mortal, as an immaterial; or which is all one, That God is not 
equally to be believed, when he declares, that a material Subftance 
ihall bs imihortal, as when he declares, that an immaterial fhall bp 
fo ; becaufe the Immortality of a material Subftance cannot be de- 
ttionftrated from natural Reafon^ 

Let us try this ^ule ef your Lordftiip's a little farther. God hath 
'revealed, that the Bodies Men ftiall have after the RefurrefUon, as 
Ifyell as their Souls, fliall live to Eternity. Does your Lordftiip believe 
*'•*■■ 4 • . ' , Ac 
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the eternal life of the one of thefe more than of the other, becaoieyov 
think yoa can prove it of one of them by natHral Reafoa, and of the 
other not \ Or can any one, who admits of Divine Revelation in the 
Cafe, doubt of one of them more than the other I Or think this Pro* 
pofitkm lefs credible. That the Bodies of Men, after the Refur* 
region, fliall live for ever; than this. That the Souls of Men ihsdl^ 
after the Reforredtion, live for ever ? For that he maft do, if he 
dunks either of them is lefs credible than the other, if this be {q^ 
Jteafon is to be confulted how far God is to be believed, an4 the 
Credit of Divine Teftimony moft receive its Force from the Evidence 
cf Reaibn; which is evidently to take away the Credibility of pi<* 
vine Revelation in all fapernatural Truths, wherein the EvLdenoe 
of Reafon fails. And how much ftich a Principle as this tends to 
the Support of the Do£brine of the Trinity, or the promoting th^ 
Chriftian Religion, I (hall leave it to your Lordfhip to confid^. 

I am not fo well read in Hohbes or Zpinofa^ as to be able to fay, 
what were their Opinions in this Matter. But poffibly there be thofe, 
who will think your Lordfhip's Authority of more Ufe to them in the 
Cafe, than thole juftlv decried Names ; and be glad to find yow 
Lordfliip a Patron of the OracUs 9fRea/$n^ fo little to the Advantage 
ef the OracUs of Divine Revelation. This at leail, I think, may 

' be fubjoined to the Words at the Bottom of the 
^1 Anf. p. 6^. next Page*, That tbofe whc bavt gonea^t to IsflTea 

the Credibility of the Articles of Faith, which evi- 
dently they do, who fay they are lefs credible, becaufe they cannot 
be made out demoodxatively by natural Reafon, have not beeii 
thought to fecure feverai of the Articles of the Chriilian Faith^ 
cfpecially thofe of the Trinity, lucamation, and Re/urre^ion of the 
Body, which are thofe upon the Account of which I am brought by 
your Lordfhip into this Difpute. 

I (hall not trouble the Reader with your Lordihip's Endeavours, in 
the following Words, to prove. That if the Soul be not an immate* 
rial Sttbflance, it can be nothing ina Lifi% yoor very firft Wordi 

vifibly confatii^ all that you alledge to that Purpoie« 
f 1 Anf. p. They are, f If tht S&ui he a material Suhfia^ce, it if 
55» really potkinz out Life; which b t9 fav. That if the 

Soul be reafly a Suifiance, it is not really a Subfta^e^ 
but rt^y nothing elfe but an AfiioGbon of a Subftance ; for the Life, 
whether of a material or immaterial Snbftance, is not the Subftano^ 
itfelf, but an Affeaion of it. 

2. You fay, % w#ir^' we think thifeparate State tf 
^t I Anf. p. the Seal afur IDeathp if Juffidently renteaUd in Urn 
j; J. Scripture ; yet it creates a great Difficulty in uadt r^ 

ftanding it, if the Soul he nothing hut Lifit or a msh' 
ferial SuManctf nvhich mufi he diffohfed vshest Life is ended. For if 
the Soul he a material Suhftance, it ma/l he made up, as others are, ^ 
-the Cohefion of folid and fiparate Farts, honsi minute and inuifihle fo- 
e-ver they he* And <vDhat is it, fwhich fl?ould keep them together, ^vhem 
Life is gone ^ So that jt is no ea^. Matter, to gitfe ^n Account how /^ 
Soul Jhould he cflpahU of Immortality ^ unlefs it be an in^terial Suh^ 

Jtancei 
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JtiAh ; AmI thm <wr ktcnv th S^imtoM ind Texture of Bodies camtot 
regth the Soul, hting tfmdiffertnt N^ure* 

" Let it be ts hard a matter as it will, /• giije au Jccount *wJkat it is tiua 
jkmdd keep the Parts of a materiai Soul togttbory after it is feparatcd frozft 
cJie Body ; yet it will be always as eafy to give an Accoant of it, at 
to give an Account niohia it is nsihich JhaU keet together a material and 
inmaterial Subftance. And yet the Difficulty that there is togi'uesm 
Ateomu of that, \ h(^, docs not, with yoor Lordfhip, nsieaheu the Cre^ 
^xfr/y dP the inrepanible Union of Soul and Body to Eternity: and 
I perfUade t&yixxt, chat the Mem tf Seuje, to whom your Lordfhip 
ufpoais in the Cafe, do not find their Belief of this Ftmdasueuted Peiut 
much ^weakened by that Difficulty. I thoueht heretofore (and by 
your Lonl&ip'« Penniffioa would think {f> rail) that the Union of 
the Parts of Matter, one with another, is as much in the Hands of 
God, as the Union of a material and immaterial Subftaace ; and that 
it does not tidtie (finery much, or at all, from tht E'oidtnce of Immor^ 
9alityy which depetidi on that Union, tmit it is uo eafy matter to give 
an Account what it is that fhould keep them together : Too' its depending 
nsfboUy upon theHift and good Pleafure of God, where the manner creates 

rest Difficulty in the Umderftanding, and our Reafen cannot difcover 
the Mature of Things how it is, be that which, your Lordfliip 
fe pofidvely rays,~ iejfins the Credikility of the FundoMemtal Articles tf 
the RefurreSion and Immortality. 

But, my Lord, to remove this Ofoje^ion a little, and to fhew of hot^ 
fmall Force it is even with j|rourieif ; give me leave to prefume. That 
your Lordflisp as firmly belteves the Immortality of the Body a^er the 
ftdiirre^on, as any otker Article of Faith: If fo, then it being uoeaj^ 
matter togi've an Account, 'what it is that foaU keep together the Parts of n 
ttiateriai Soul, to one that bdiev«s it is material, can no more nsteakeu, 
)the CrodihiUty d its hnmortality, than the like Difficulty naoakens the 
O^f^«&/;of the Immortality of the Body. For when your Lord&ip 
fliall find it an eafy matter togi^e an Account what it is befides the good 
fleafore of God, which fhau keep /<^^r the Parts of our material Bo- 
dies %o Eternity, or even Soul and Body, I doubt not but any one whn 
iball think «he Sonl macterial, will alio find it as eafy togvve an Account 
msshat it is thatithkll keep diofe Parts of Matter alfo together to £ternity» 

Were it not that the Warmth of Controverfy is apt to make Men 
4) far forget, as to take up thofe Principles diemfelves (when they wiH 
lerve their turn) which they have highly condemned in others, I 
^uld wonder to ilnd your Lordfhip to «rffie, t&atbecaufe it is n 
i^fficnlty to mndkr/hmd what Jhould keep together the minute Parts of a 
enaterieU Soul, ns^n Life is gone ; and becanfe it is not sm eafy Matter 
40 gi*ve an Aecoant how the Soul Jbould he capable of ImmortaUty, unUfe 
4t ie an immaterial Stehjiance: Therefore it is not fo credible, as if it 
'^were eafy to gitn an Account by natural Reafbn, how it could be. For 
-CO'this it is, thsKtall tlus your Difeourfe. tends, as is evident by what 
•is already fetdown out of Page <; 5 ; and will be more fully made out bir 
'whntyour Lontthip fays in^ther Places, though there needs no fuck 
froofy fiaccit w^nld all be nothii^ agtfiinft mfc in nay odier $enfe. 

I thought 
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I thought your Lordfliip had in other Places aflerted» &iid infifi^d 
on this 1 ruth. That no part of Divine Revelation was the lefs to be 
believed, becaufe the thing itfelf created great Difficulty in the Under-^ 
fiandingy and the Manner of it was hard to be explained, and it motu 
^o eajy matter to gvue an Account how it was. This, as I take it, yoiir 
Lordthip condemned in others as a very unreafonable Principle, and 
Ittch as woald fobvert all the Articles of the Chriftian Religion, that 
were mere Matters of Faith, as I think it will : And is it poffible, 
that you ihonld make ufe of it here yodrfelf, againft the Article of 
Life and Immortality^ that Chrift hath brought to Li^ht through the 
Gofpel, and neither wa^, nor could be made out by natural Reafon 
without Revelation ? But you will fay, you fpeak only of the Soul : 
and your Words are^ That it is no eafy Matter togi^ue an Account how 
the Souljbould be capable of Immortality ^ unkft it be an immaterial Sub* 
fiance^ 1 ^rant it ; but crave leave to fay. That the|e i^ not any one 
of thofe Difficulties, that are or can be raifed about the Manner bona 
a material Soul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the 
•Immortality of the Body. 

But if it were not fo, I am fure this Principle of your Lordihip's 

■would reach other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reafon finds 

it not fo eafy to give an Account how thofe Myffcerics are : And 

' which therefore, according to your Principles, muft be lefs credibU 

than other Articles, that create k/sDiffitulty to the Un- 
* 2 Anf. p. 2S. derfianding^ For your Lordihip fays, * ThsXjou appeal 

to any Man of Senfe^ nvhetber to a Man, who thought 
hy his Principles be could from natural Grounds demonftrate'the £n* 
mortality of the Soul, the fnding the Uncertainty of thofe Principles be 
tveni upon in point of Reafon, u e. the finding he could not certainly 
prove it by natural Reafon, doth not ^weaken the Credibility of that 
Fundamental Artiole, *wben it is confidered purely as a Matter of faith f 
Which, in effe£t, I humbly conceive, amounts to this, That a Pro«^ 
.pofition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural Reafon^ 
is lefs credible thpn one that can : Which (eems to me to come Yerf 
little fhort of this, with due Reverence be it fpoken. That God is 
lefs to be believed when he affirms a Propofition that cannot be 
proved by natural Reafon, than whea he propofes what can be proved 

by it. The dired contrary to which is my Opinion, 
f 2 Anf. p. 29. tho' you endeavour to make it good by the& fol- 
lowing Words ; f V *^^ Evidence of Faith fall fo 
much fhort of that of Reafon^ it muft needs have hf$ effeSt upon Mens 
Minds, tuhen the Suafer'viency of Reafon is taken atAtay ; as it muft be fwben 
the Grounds of Certainty by Reafon are vanifl^ed. Is it at all probable, 
that he luho finds his Reafon deceive him in fitch Fundamental Points, 
•fbtkuld have his Faith ftand firm and unmoveabU on the Account ofRevt" 
lationf Than which I think there are hardly plainer Words to be 
found out to declare, that the Credibility of God's Teftimony de- 
pends oh the natural Evidence of Probability of the Things we xtr 
ceive from Revelation, and rifes and falls with it; and that the 
truths of God, or. the Articles of mere Faith* I0& fo much of their 
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CredibiJHy^ as they want Proof from Reafon : Which if true/ Reve* 
lation may come to have no Credihilitj at alL For if» in this pre- 
fent Cafe» the Credibility of this Propoiition, The Souls of Men 
ihall live for ever, revealed in. the Scripture, be lefTened by con* 
feffing it cannot be demonftratively proved from Reafon ; though it 
i>e averted to be moft highly probable: Muft not, by the fame Rule, 
its Credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural Reafon ihould 
not be able to make it out to be fo much as probable, or ihould 
place the Probability from natural Principles on the other Side } 
For if mere want of Demonftration leffens the CrediUlitf cf any Pro- 
poiition divinely revealed, mufl not want of Probability, or con- 
trary Probability from natural Reafon, quite take away its Credihi^ 
lity ? Here at laft it muft end, if in any one Cafe the Veracity of 
God, and the Crulihility of the Truths we receive from him by Re- 
velation, be fubje&ed to the Verdids of Human Reafon, and be 
allowed to receive any Acceffion or Diminution from other Proofs, 
or want of other Proofs of its Certainty or Probability. 

If this be your Lordihip's way to promote Religion, or defend its 
Articles, I know not what Argument the ereateft Enemies of it could 
Viit more e£e6lual for the Subverfion of thofe you have undertaken 
to defend ; this being to refolve all Revelation perfedly and purely 
into natural Reafon, to bound its ^redibiUty by that, and leave no 
room for. Faith in other Things, than what can be. accounted for by 
natural Reafon without Revelation. 

Your Lordihip * infifts much upon it, as if I had 
contradiftedwhatlhavefaidinmyjE^, byfaying, • i Anf. p* 

.f That upon my Principles it cannot tie demonilra- 48, 1^. 

tively proved, that it is an immaterial Subfbince in us f B. z. C. 
■that thinks, however probable it be. He that will 23. 
beat the Pains to read that Chapter of mine, and con- 
fider it, will find, that my Buiinefs there was to fliew, that it was no 
harder to conceive an immaterial than a material Subftance; and that 
ftWL the Ideas of Thought, and a Power of moving of Matter, which 
•we experienced in ourfelves, (Ideas originally not oelonging to Mat- 
ter as Matter) there was no more Difficulty to conclude there was ^n 
immaterial Subftance in us, than that we had material Parts. Thefe 
Ideas of Thinking, and Power of moving of Matter, I in another 
place (hewed, did demonilratiyely lead us to the certain Knowledge 
of the Exiilence of an immaterial Thinking Being, in whom we have 
the Idea of Spirit in the fbridleft Senfe; in which &nfeIalfo applied it 
to the Soul, m the 23d Ch. of my Effay ; the eafily conceivable Poffi«. 
ability, nay |;reat Probability^ that the thinking Sabftance in us is im- 
material, giving me fuificient Ground for it : In which Senfe I ihall 
• think I may fafely attribute it to the Thinking Subftance in us, till 
your Lordmip (hall have better proved from my Words, That it & 
.'tmpoQhle it ihould be immaterial. . For I only fay. That itispof- 
iible, f . f. involves no Contradidion, that God, the Omnipotent ini- 
(jsaterial Spirit, ihould, if he pleafes, give to fome Parcels of Matter* 

difpofed 
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iUMti at lie tluafer U, a^ Bower of Tkinking aod MovSttif > 
Which Pftffcds of Matter, fo oulucd with a Power of Thinking ajid 
Uoiiony might pioperiy be called Spirits, in CootradiiUA&loii to 
unthinking Matter. In all which, I prcfaney there is so maanar of* 
Contraditbon. 

I jiiiUfied my ufe of the Word Siiriit in that &ttk&, from titf 
Authorities of Cicirt and yipgH^ applyiiig the Latin Word M^HimSf 

from whence SfiwU i« derived, tt> a Soul as a tmnkaaf 
^ I Anf. p* Thiag, without escdudine Matssrialiqr out of it. Te 
58«»-^«w6o. which yovr Lordfliip rcpues, * Thai Cicero, in his 

Tu/cnUn ^ftUm^fnffcfu tbi Sml nat^h afaHr/mf 

icdjf the Pri/oM of ibe ^Mr^«-^And fays, Thm a 'wife Mmffs Bufmfi 
it H dtavf of'iui SctJ/rmm bit Bfidy* And then your Lordfldp cottcUdea, 
m is ufual, with a Queftion, // ii ptffihU tmt} u tbink/o gre$A a Uam 
koktdon tbi Stmi but as m Modification oftb$ Bo^y nubicb mvfi b$ ^ aa 
end tvitb Life 9 Anf. No ; it is impoAble diat a Man of to good 
Senfe as Tuily, when he ii£es the Word Cotfut or B^df for the irofs 
and vifible parts of a Man* which be ackoowledges to be Mortd* 
Ikoeld Imkoatbe 8otd f b* a MuliJUaHw tf ibat Body; lA a BUuHttk 
vhereio he was esideamBiing to pcrfuade aoether, that it waa iqi- 
inortal* It is to be acknowledged that truly gnat Msu^ iuch as lie eras, 
ive not wont £>auiii&ftly to oositradlft themiciTes. Hehadthessfiiir 
no Thought concerning the Modijkatum ef tbi Body of a Man ia die 
Cafe : He was net fiich a Tiider as to eatanuoe, whether the Mpdi- 
ScTL^ofi of the Body of a Man was iaunortal, when ttett Body ilMf 
waa mortaX : And thcreCpre, that which he reports as DiatmFciaj^^ 
OpiAion* he difmiffca in the begioaiiig without any oiQce ado, r. t !• 
but Cicero^h was a direA^ plain, and leaiUde finsfttiry, wk. What 
the Soul was? to fiee whether from thence he could difoaver its te* 
IBortaUty. But in all that Dilboarfe in hit <&fft look of Tujidm 
^f^liMtf, where he lays out to much of his Beading aod Reafin, 
lihere is wot one SyUahle iiewiog theieaH Thovf ht mt ihe fioul was 
iWiMonateriai Suhftance ; hat wany Thiags diemy to the oomaaif. 

Indeed <i) he fliuta out the Bo^^ taken in ^ 
f Ch. I9« aif iSenfe he«4es f Ccrpas all alang, tog the toaUk 
30, 5i» {^r. organicai iParts of a Man; and is podtive that ji^ 

not the iSoul : And B$dy in this Senie, labon for Afi 
Human Body, be caEs the Mfin of tbi ^Wf and fays a wife M^^ 
anftaoring in Sacraiss and Cat^, is gflad of a fair.Opportujuty to got 
4)ut of it* But he no whene {2tys any fuoh ehtng of Matt^: ffe sw 
Jiot Matter in general the Fdibn a£ the Soul, nor tallQS it Woid of 
iKSBg Separate rrom it. 

2. He cendttdes, that the^ool is not like.odier Things heteke- 
jb>w, nade up of a Conapofition of the £lenMBts, C£. ay- 
.. |. He exmdes the two grofs Heinett, £arth and Wafttt^ -Ipoii 
Jmvf the 5on{; CL t6. 
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So far he is clear and pofitiVe \ But beyond this he is uncertain ; be* 
yond this he could not get : For in fome Places he fpeaks doabtfally, 
wh^her the Soul be not Air, or Fire» Anima fit animus imtifrje^ ne/Ho^ 
c. z$« And therefore he agrees with Pim<r/i«X) that, if it oe at all £le- 
mentary, it is, as he calls it, Injlammata Animas infldmedAir \ and for 
this he gives feveral Reafons, c. 1 8, 1 9. And though he thinks it to be 
of z. peculiar Nature of its etvfif yet he is fo far from thinking it imma- 
terial* that he fays» c, 19. That the admitting it to b^ of an amal or. 
ipteous NatuTif would not be inconiiftent with any thing he had faid. . 

That which he feems moft to incline to is. That the Soul was not 
at all Elementary^ but was of the.fame Subftance with the Heavens; 
which Artfiotlcf to diftineuifli from the four Elements, and the 
changeable Bodies here below, which.he fuppofed made up of them, 
callea !^nta Effmtia, That this was.91v/^'s Opinion is plain from 
thefe Words, JErg'tf Animus (quu ^tego dicoy di'vinus) tft^ ta Emrip^ides' 
audit dicere, Deus ; ^ quidem^fi Beus out anima out ignis eft^ idem eft 
animus bominis. Nam ut ilia natura ceeleftis it terra Htacat ^ bumore ; - 
Jic utriufque barum rerum bumanus animus eft exfers, . Sin out em eft quin-.' 
ta qwedam natura ah AriftoteU indu&a ; primum hac ^ deorum eft IS ' 
animorum* Hanc nos fententiam fecuti^ins tpfis. *verhis in Csn/alatione b^ec 
ixpreftsmusf ch. 26. And then he goes on, r. 27. to repeat thofe his 
Qwit Words, which your Lordflup hasiquoted out of him, wherein he 
had affirmed, in his TreatifeV^f CenftHationet the Soul not to have its: 
Original fcom the Earth, or to be mixed or made of any Thing earths - 
ly ; bat had faid, Singularis eft.igitftr qtuedam natura &,vis animif Je» 
jun£ta ab bis ufttatis noti/que naturis: Whereby .he tells us, he meant 
nothing but Ariftotle*% ^inta Eftentia; which bein|^ unmixed, being 
that of which the Gods and Souls confifted, he calls it dpvinumy caelefte^ 
and concludes it eternal ; it being, as he fpeaks, Se^unaa abomni mortals 
concretione. From which it is dear, That in all his Enauiry about the. 
Subftance of the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyona the four Ele«^ 
snents, ov Ariftetleh ^nta Effentia^^ to look for it. In all which there 
is nothing of Immateriality, butquite the contrary. 

He was willing to believe (as good and wife Men have always 
been) that the Soul was immortal; but for that, it is plain, he never 
thought of its Immateriality, but as the Eaftern People do, who believe 
the ^ul to be immortal, but have neverthelefs no Thought, no Con* 
ception of its Immateri^ty. It is remarkable what a very confider- 
♦ 7 / A ^^ and judicious Author fays* in the Cafe. No Opi^ 

Loubere au ^^^^ ^yg j^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ uni*verftilly recei^ved as that 
Kojaume de bi- ^^^^ Immortality o/tbe Soul ; but its Immateriality tr 
am, i . I.e. 19. ^ (Trutb, tbe Knowledge whereof has notfpreadfofar^ 
^" +• ^ ^ And indeed it is extremely difficult to let into tbe Mind 

of a Siamite, the Idea of a pure Spirit* This theMiffionaries, nvho have 
been longeft among them, are pofiti<ujt in. All the Pagans of the Eaft do 
truly believe, That there remains fometbing of a Man after his Death, 
*which fuhfifts independently and feparately from his Body. But tbey^i^ve 
Extenfion and figure to that 'whieh remains, and attribute tft it fjl tkt 
You II* ^ M fame 
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fami Mimbtrh ^l thifami SukfiMUiSy hahfiUd wtd HfmiJ^ iMei oar 
B^dks are compofid tf. They onfyfuppoje thai the ScuU are (fa Matur 
fulftili enough t9 efcafe being feeti or handUd^-'^Such ^were the Shades and 
Manes ^ the Greeks and ^eht Romans. Jnd it is hj theft Figures of 
the Sotdif aufiwerahle to thoje of the Bodies^ that Wir^l fupfofed.Aneaa 
kuiw PalinuraSy I>ido» and AncUfei, in the other W<iid* 

This Gentleman was not a Man that travelled into thol^ Parts for 
his Pleafnre, and to have the Opportani^r to tell^ange Stories, col- 
leded by Chance, when he returned: But one choleiioii.purpo£c 
(and he feems well chofen iot the purpofe) tio enouireihco the Singu- 
larittes of Siam. And he has. ib well aajuitted him(elf of the Com^ 
miffion, which his Bpiftle Dedicatoiv tells as he had> to inform himfelf 
exa^Iy of what was moft remarkable there, that had we bat fach an 
Account of other Countries of the Eail, as he has given us of this 
Kinj^om, which he was an Envoy to, we flioald be much better ac- 
quainted than we are# with the Manners, Notions, aadw Religions of 
that Part of the World inhabited by oivitiaed Nations, who want nei- 
ther good Senfe nor Acatene& of Ileafbn, though not 4^ into the 
Mould of the Logick and Philpfophy of our Schools* 

But to return to Cicero: It is plavi» That in his inquiries about the 
Soul, his Thoufifhts went not at all beyond Matter. This the EnMtei^ 
fions tkat drop xvota him In fevpral Plabes of this Book, evidently mew* 
For Example, That the Souls of e^ccellent Men and Women afcended 
into Heaven ; of othefs, that they teondned here on Earth, r/ 1 a. That 
the Soul is hot, and wanns the ^oc^k : That, at its leaadng the Body, it 
penetrates and divides, and bredks through otir thick, cloudy, moift 
Air: That it flops in the Region of {Tire, andaicends no farther, the* 
£c|uality of Warmth and Weight mskiag that its proper Place, where 
it isnouriflied and fuftained with the fiune Things, wherewith the Stars 
arenouriihed and iuft^aedi andthatby the Convenience of its Neigh- 
bourhood it (hall there have a-cleat^ View and fuller Knowledgeof 
the Heavenly Bodies, r. 19. That the Soul alfo from this Height (halt 
have a pleafaivt and fairer Proipe^ of the Globe of the Earth, the 
Difpofition of who(e Parts will tfa^en lie before it in. one View, r. 20. 
That it is hard to determine what Confemati<m, Size, and Place, the 
Soul has in the Body: That it is toofubtile.tobefeen : That it is in the 
Human Body as in a Houfe^ or a VeflM, or a Receptacle, r. 22. All 
which are Expreffions that fuffidentljr Evidence, thathe who ufed them 
had not in his Mind fepa^ted Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. 

It may perhaps be replied. That a great Part of this which we find 
in ehap, 19. is laid upaii the Principles of thofe who would have the 
Soul to be Anima inflmmata^ trfiamedAir. I grant it. Bu£ it is alfp 
to be obferved. That in this.ioth^ and the two following Chapters, 
he does not only not deny, but even admits, That fi> material a 
Thing as inflamed Air may think* 

The Truth of the Cafe in fhort is thi» ; Cicero was willing to believe 
the Soul immortal, but when he fought in the Nature of Ae Soul it- 
4plf fgmethipg to eftabUih this his Belief into^ a C^tainty of it, he 

found 
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fbond hhnfelf at a Lofs. H6 coAftffid be knew not what the Soul 
was ; but the not knowing what it waS| he argues, r. 22. was no Rea* 
Ion CO conclude it was not. And thereupon he proceeds to the Re- 
petition of what he had faid in^hi^ 6th Book de JUpuh. concerning tho . 
Soul. The Argument, which, borrowed from Flato^ he there maket 
nfe oi^ if it ha^e any Force in it, not only proves the Soul to be im«. 
»ortal» but more than* I think» your Lordihip will .allow to be true : 
iPbr it proves it to be eternal, and without Beginnii]ig« as well ai 
without Bad: NtfuenataarH eV^lS attrma eft^ fays he. 

Indeed from the Tacultie< of nhe Soul he concludes right. That it is 
o^Mvim OH^nd: But as to the Subtfance of the Soul, he at the End 
of this Difcoarfe concerning its Facalties, r. 25. as well as at the Be- 
ginning of it, c, zz» is not amamed to own his Ignorance of what it is 1 
jimma Jk ampmsf igmfive^ m/cio }. mc W pmdtty ut iftost /ateri ne/dr§ 
fttcd nefcimn* Illud-fi tdla aJia de rt oifiura affirmare ppfftm>» Jive ani" 
ma, five igmtjii ommKf, eumjurarem ejfe dt^inum^ c. 25. SO that all 
the Cercainty he coidd attain to about the Soul, was. That he was 
confident there waa fdmething Divine In it, /. r* there were Facultiei 
in the Soul that could not refult from the Nature of Matter, but muft 
have dieir Original from a Divine Power ; but yet thofe Qualities, as 
Divine as diey were, he acki^owliedged might be placed in Breath 01^ 
Fire, which, I think, your Lordfhip will not deny to be material Sub? 
fisuices. So that aH thofe Divine Qualities, which he fo much and to 
^uftly extols in the Soul, led him not, as appears, fo much as to any tho 
leaft Thottghtof Immateriality. This is Demonftration, That he built 
4hem not upon an Exdufion of Materiality oitt of the Soul; for he 
avowedly proftfo he does not kftow, bttt Breath or Fire might be this 
Thinking Thing in us: And in all bis Coniiderations about the Sub- 
ftance of the Soul itielf, he ftuck in j^/r, or Fire, or Ariftotle'i ^itua 
Effifitia ; for beyond thqfe it is evident he went not. 

But with all his Proofs' out of FUuo, tq whofe Authority he defers (• 
jAttch, with all the Arguments his vaft Reading and great Parts could 
fiirniih lum with for the Immortality of the Soul, he was fo little fatif- 
fied, fo far from beinff certain, fo far from any Thought that he had, of 
could prove it, that & over and over again profefles his Ignorance and 
Doubt of il;« In the Bieeinniaig he enumerates the ieveral Opinions of the 
Philofbf^ers, which hehad weUftodied, about it : And then, full q£ 
XJnccrtainty,.{a:ySfHarumf/ettteaiiarta» qu^verafit^ Deusalifuisviderit $ 
ftue nmifimlUmm, tnag^ quaftio, c. 1 1 . And towards thelatter End, ha* 
ving gone them all over again, and one. after another examined them, 
he profeiTes himfelf itill at a lois, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 
what to determine. Mentis aciesj favs h&,/eipfam intuen;^ nonnunquam 
Mefcit^ ob eamaue caufam, contemplandi diligentiam amittifmu, Itaque 
duiUauSf circum/pe£i(ms» hafiians, multa aiverfa revertens, tanquam />r 
raU ittmari immen/b, tio/ira vehitur oratio, c. 30. And to conclude this 
Argument, when the rerfonhe introduces as difcourfing with him, tells 
him he is refolved to keep firm to the Belief of Immortality ; Tully an- 
fwers, r.. 32. Laudo id quidem, etfi nihil anims ofnrtet canfid^e : mo^ 

M z nwnur 
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vemur immfape aliquo aqUt conclufo ; lahamus^ mutamn/qui fttUitUiant 
clarioribus etiam in rebus ; in kit efi enim aliqua obfcuritas* 

So unmoveable is that Truth delivered by the Spirit of Truth, That 
tho' the Light of Nature gave ibme obfcure Glimmo'iDgy fome uncer- 
tain Hopes of a future State; yet human Reafon could attain to no 
Cleamefs, no Certainty about it, but that it was JESUS CHklST 

alone, who had bnwght Lift and Immortality to li^ht 
*2Tim.i. 10* through the GoJ^l*. Though we are now told. 

That to own the Inability of natural Reafon to bring 
Immortality to Lights or, which pafles for the fame, to own Principles 
upon which the Immateriality of the Soul (and, as 'tis urged, con(e- 
quently its Immortality) cannot be demouftratively proved, does Ujjen 
^i&<Jf^^R^this Article of Revelation, which JESUS CHRIST alone 
has brought to Uvht^ and which coniiequently the Scripture aflures us 
is eftabliihed ana made certain only by Revelation. This would not 
perhaps have Teemed ftrange, from thofe who are juftly complained of 
lor flighting the Revelation of the Gofpel^ and therefore would not be 
much regarded, if they Ihould contradid fo ^ain a Text of Scrip- 
ture, in favour of their all*fttfficient Reafon : But what Ufe the Fro-- 
motors of Sceptia/m asod Infidelity ^ in an Age {o much fufpe£led by your 
Lordfhip, may make of what comes from one of your great Authority 
and Learning, may deferve your Confideration. 

And thus, my Lord, I hope, I have fatisfied you oonceming Cicero^ % 
Opinion about the Soul, in iiis iirft Book oiTuJkulan Queftions ; which, 
tho' I eaiily believe, as your Lordlhip fays, m are no Stranger to, yet 
I humbly conceive you have not (hewn (ana upon a careful reru^l of 
that Treatife again, I think I may boldly fay you cannot (hew) one 
Word in it, that exprefles an^ tmng like a Notion in Tully of the 
Soul's Inunatcriafity, or its being an immaterial Subftance. 

From what you bring out of Firgih your Lordihip 
f I Anf. p. 62, concludes, f Tiat he, no more than Cicero, does me any 
63 . Kindnefs in this Matter, ^^^g both AJfertors of the Souls 

Immortality, My Lord, were not the Queftion of the 
Soul's Immateriality, according to Cuftom, changed here into that of 
its Immortality, which I am noTefs an Aflertor ofth^n eidier of them* 
Cicero and Virgil do me all the Kindnefs I defired of them in this Matter ; 

and that was to fiiew, that they attributed the Word 
* j^neid. 4. Spiritus to the Soul of Man, without any Though^ 
385. of its Immateriality ; and this the Verfes you yourfelf 

bring out of Virgil'*, 

Et cumfrigida mors anima feduxerit artus. 
Omnibus ; umbra locis adero dabis, improbe, peenas ; 
confirm, as well as thofe I quoted out of his 6th Book; and for this 
Monfieur de la Loubere (hall be my Witnefs in the Words above fet down 
out of him ; where he (hews, that there be thofe amongft the Heathens of 
• 6ur Days, as well as Virgil and others amongft the antient Greeks and 
Romans, who thoaght the Souls or Ghofb of Men departed, did not die 

with 
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with the Bod]^, without thinking them to be perfbary immaterial ; thft 
Latter being much more incompreheofible to them than the Former, 
And what FirgiPs Notion of the Soul is, and that Cortus^ when put 
in Contra-diftinelion to the Soul, figniiies nothing but the grofs Tene- 
ment of Flefh and Bones, is evident from this Verfe of his jEmid. 6. 
where he calls the Souls which yet were vi6ble» 
■ ■ Tenues Jim corpgtt nu^as* 

' Your Lordihip's f Anfwer concerning wh^( is fs^4 
Eccii/l xii. turns wholly upon Schmo9*B taking the Soul f i Anf. 
to be immortaly which was not what I queftioned : All p. 64* 65, 
that I quoted that Place for, was to ihew, that Sfirit in 
EngUfo might properly be applied to the Soul, wi^out any Notion of 
Its Immateriality, as H^'l was by ^fl/MV9», which, whether he thought 
the Souls of Men to be immaterial, does little appear in that PafTage, 
where he fpeaks of the Souls of Men and Beafts together, as he does^ 
But farther, what I contended for, is evident from that Place, in that 
the Word kfirit is there applied, by our Tranfiators, to the Souls of 
Beads, which your Lordihip, I think, does not rank amongft the im- 
material, and confequent^ immortal Spirits ^ tho* they have Senfe and' 
fpontaneous Motion. 

But you (ay, J If the Soul ie not ofitfilfafrtt'thinklng 
Subftanciyyou do not fee nnhat Foundation there is in Nature X I Anf. 
for a Day of Jt^dgmint. Anf. Tho' the Heathen World p. 6^. 
did not ofolii nor do to this Day, fee a Foundation in 
Nature for a Day tf Judgment ; vet in Revelation, if that will fatisfy 
your Lordfhip, every one msyjee a Foundationfor a Day of Judgment^ 
oecanfe God has poutively declared it \ tho' Uod has not by that Re- 
velation taught us, what the Subftance of the Soul is; nor has any 
where faid. That /A^ Sotd of itfelf ^ a free Aeent. Whatibever any cre- 
ated JSubftance is, it is not rfitfelf out is W the good Pleafurcof its 
Creator: Whatever Degrees of Ferle6lion it has, it has from the boun- 
tiful Hand of its Maker. For it is mie in a natural, as well 
asafpiritual Senfe, what St. i^ur/fays, || Not iba$^e IJzCor.iii. 
arefujg^ent of ourfelves to think any thing as of ourfelves, 5. 
kttt our Smficiency is of God. 

But yoor Lorcuhip, as 1 guefs by your following Words, would argue. 
That a material Subftance cinnot be a free Agent; whereby I fuppofe 
you only mean, that you cannot fee or conceive how a folia Subftance 
iho\ild begin, ftop, or change its own Motion. To which give me leave 
to anfwer. That when you can make it conceivable, how any created, 
finite, dependant Subftance can move itfelf, or alter or flop its own Mo* 
tion, which is fnuft,tobe afree Age^it; I fuppofeyon will findit no har- 
der for God to heftow dhis Power on a folid than an unfo- 
Ud created Subftance. Tulfyf in the Place above quoted, *Tufculan. 
fcould not conceive this Power to be in any thing but Quseft. 
what was from Eternity ; Cum pateat igitur aternum id L. i. c. 23. 
effe qu^ Mff^ moveati quis ejf' fui hone naturam animt 
"^ ' ■ ■ ^- ' M| eji 
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or no ; it being impoffible for us, bv the ConCemplation of ouip 
omt Ideasy without Revelation, to difcover, whether Omnipo-* 

tcncy 
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efe tributam negtt f But the' yoa CMOMOtfet how any created Sabftance* 
Jolid or not folid, can be 9kfrei Agenty (Pardon- me, my Lord, if I put 
in both, till ypur Lordihip pleafe to explain it of either, and (hew the 
manner how either of them ca^y rf^tf^^ move itfelf or any thing elfe) 
yet 1 do not tl^nk, you will fo far wy Men to be free Agents, firooi 
the Difficulty there is to fit how they are free Agents, as to doub^ 
whether thtn hi F^i^mdittian eskOVi^for a Day of Judgmmf*^ 
It is not for me to judge how far your Lordfiiip's Soeculations reach ; 

But finding in myfelf nothing to be tmer than what 
f EccU xi. 5. the wife SoUimn tells me, f Jj tieu kmw/t not *tvhm§ 

(j tJbe vmjf ofthi spirit % nor htmi the Benes dogronn im 
the Womb ofhor that is 'v^ifb Child i ovtnfo thou knowtft not tbt IVorks of 
God -who makith all things 1 1 gratefully receive and r^yoice in the Light 
of Revelatio^iy which fets me at ret in many things, the maaiier where* 
of my poor Reafon can by no means make out to me: Omnipotency, I 
know, can do any thing that contains in it no Costradi^ian; fe^ that I 
readily believe whatever God ha»declared« tho'my Reafon find Diffi- 
culties in it, which it cannot ma^er. A$ in the preient Cafe, God ha* 
ving revealed that there fhall be a Day of Judgment, I think that Fou»» 
daiion enough to coi^clude Men ^cfrte (nough to be made anfivcrable 
for their Adions, and to receive according^to what they hav^ done ; tfao^ 
how Man is a/r«tf Agent, furpaf^ my Explication or Comprehcnfion, 

In anfwer to the Place I brought out of St. Litke |, 
t C. xxiv.v.39. your L.ordfhijp aiks, || Wbuhtr.ifrm tbrf^ IVjords ofoup 
y I Anf. p. 66. Saviour itfoUofutSf that a Spirit is onh an A^earatut. 

JanfmotTf N/o;'nQr do I know who drew, iiich an In- 
ference from ih^m ; Bu( It follows, that in Apparitions 
tjiere is fomething that appears, and that whkh appears is not 
wholly immatenal \ and yet tbi^ wa^ properly called v-rftT/uue, and 
was often looked upon, by thofe who called it *rnvfAot inOretikf and 
now call it Spirit in Enflijhf to be the Ghoft or. Soul of one dq^ed, 
which I humbly conceive jufijifies.my Ufe of the Word Spirit, for a 
Thinking Voluntary Agent, whether material or immatenal. 

. Yoor Lordihip fayp, ^TAat Igrant, that it cannot apon 

^ I Anf, thefe Principles be ^eaoQuftra^ed, that thafpiritnai Sub*. 

p. 67. fiance in us is immaterial: From whence you conqlude. 

That then my Grounds of Certainty from, Idias^ art flainif 

fi^en upp This being a way of ar^uiiug that you often make ufe o^, 
have often had occafiion to confide it, and cannot after ail fee the 
Force of this Argument. I a€knowlp%e that this or that Propofition 
cannot upon my Principles bedemoaflcated 1 £r^,-Ig wit this Fropo* 
fition to be falfe, ThatCpruinty confifts in the. Perception of the A- 
greementor Difagreement of Id^s. for that is my Ground of Certain- 
ty, and till that be given up, my Grounds of Certainty are not gi'uen up. 
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tency has not given to fome Syftems of Matt^r^ fitIy.di(pQfedy a 
Power to perceive and think, or elfe joined and fixed to Matter 
io difpofed, a thinking immaterfal Sdbftance: It being, in re« 
rpewt of our Notions/ not much more remote fif'oin our Com^ 
preheniion to conceive, that GOD can, if h^pleales, fuperadd 
to Matter a f^aculty of Thinking, than that heilhould fiiperadd 
to it another Subftance, with a Faculty of Thinki^e ; fmce we 
know not ^herein Thinking confifts^ nor to what Tort of $ub* 
fiances the Almighty has been pleafed to give that Power, which 
cannot be in any created Being, but merely by the good rleafare 
and Bouiity of the Creator, r Or I fee np Contradi^ion in it, 
that the iirft eternal thinking Being fhoulcf, if he pleafed, give 
to certain Syftems of created fenfelefs Matter, put together as 
he thinks fit, fome Degrees of Senfe, Perception, and Thought : 
Xho', as I think, I have proved. Lib. 4. Ch. lo. it is no lefs 
than a Contradiction to fuppofe Matter (which is evidently in 
Its own Nature void of Senfe and Thought) fhould be that 
Eternal firft thinking Being. What Certainty of Knowledge 
can any one have^ that ibme Perceptions, fuch as, v. g. Plea* 
fure and Pain, &ould not be in fome Bodies themfelves, af^ 
ter a certain manner njpdified and moved, as well as that they 
fhould be in an ii;nmaterial Subftance, upon the Motion of the 
parts .of Body ? Body, as far as we ca^ conceive, being able 
only to ftrike and af^ed Body^ anci Motion, according to the 
utmoft Reach of our Ideas^ being able to produce nothing but 
Motion $ fo that when we allow it to produce Pleafure or 
pain, or the I^ka of a Colour^ or Sound^ we are fain to quit oUr 
Reafon, go beyond our IJeaSy and attribute it wholly to the 
good Pleafure of our Maker. For fince we muft allow he 
has annexed Effe&s to Motion, which we can no Way con- 
ceive Motion able to produce^ what Reafon have we to con-? 
elude, that he could not order them as well to be produced 
in a Subjefl we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in 
a Subje<9: we cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can any 
way operate upon ? I fay not this, that t would any way leflen 
fhe Pelief of the Soul's Immateriaiity : 1 am not here fpeaking 
of Probability, but Knowledge. ^ and I thinly not only, that it 
becomes thp Modefty of Philofophy, not topronounce magifte- 
rially, where we want tt^at Evidence tHajt can produce Know- 
ledge I but alio, that it is of Ufe to us^ to difcern how far our 
Knowledge does reach \ for .the State we are at prefent in, 
not being that of Vifion, w^ muA, in many Things, content 
ourfelves with Faith and Probability \ and in , the prefent 
Queftion, about thfs Immateriality of (he S6ul| if our Facul- 

M 4 ties 
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ties cannot arrive at dcmonftrative Certainty, we need not 
think it ftrangc. All the great Ends of Morality and Religion, 
are well enough fecured, without philofophical Proofs of the 
Soul's Immateriality ; fmce it is evident, that he who made 
us at iirft begin to fubfift here, fenfible intelligent Being^, and 
for feveral Years continued us in fuch a State, can and will 
reftore us to the like State of Senfibility in another World, and 
make us capable there to receive the Retribution he has de- 
figned to Men, according to their Doings in this Life. And 
therefore it js not of fuch mightv Neceffity to determine one 
Way or t'other, as fomc over zealous for, or againft the Imma- 
teriality of the Soul, have been forward to make the World be- 
lieve. Who, either on the one Side, indulging too much their 
Thoughts immerfed altogether in Matter, can allow no Exift- 
ence to what is not material : Or who, on the other Side, 
finding not Cogitation within the natural Powers of Matter, ex- 
amined over and over again, by the utmoft Intention of Mind, 
have the Confidence to conclude, that Omnipotency itfelf 
cannot give Perception and Thought to a Subftance which has 
the Modification of Solidity. He that confiders how hardly 
Senfation is, in our Thoughts, reconcileable to extended Mat^ 
ter, or Exiftence to any Thing that hath no Exten^on at all, 
will confefs that he is very far rrom certainly knowing what his 
Soul is. It is a Point, which feems to me, to be put out of the 
Reach of our Knowledge : And he who will give himfelf Leave 
to confider freely, and look into the dark and intricate Part of 
each Hypothefis, will fcarce find his Reafon able to determine 
him fixedly for, or againft the Soul's Materiality. Since on 
which Side foever he views it, either as an unextended Subftance^ 
or as a thinking extended fatter ; the Difficulty to conceive 
either will, whilft either alone is in his Thoughts, ftill drive 
him to the contrary Side. An unfair Way which fome Men take 
with themfelves ; who, becaufe of the Unconceivablenefs of 
fomething they find in one, throw themfelves violently into the 
contrary Hypothefis, though altogether as unintelligible to an 
unbiafled Underftanding. This ferves not only to {hew the 
Weaknefs and Scantincis of our Knowledge, but the infignifi- 
cant Triumph of fuch Sort of Arguments, which, drawn from 
our own Views, may fatisfy us that we can find no Certainty 
on one Side of the Qucftion ; but do not at all thereby help 
us to Truth, by running into, the oppofite Opinion, which, on 
Examination, will be found clogged with equal Difficulties. 
For what Safety, what Advantage to any one is it, for the 
avoiding the feeming Abfurditi^s^ and, to him, unfurmountabl^ 
4 Rubs 
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Kiibs he m^ets with in oneOpinion, to take refuge in the con^ 
trary, which is built on ibmething altogether as in explicable, 
actd as far remote from his CompreheniK)n ? It is pad Contro- 
verfy, that we have in us fomething that thinks ; our very 
X>oubts about what it is, coofirm the Certainty of its Beings 
tho* we muft content ourfelves in the Ignorance of what kind of 
Being it is : And. it is as vain to go about to be fceptical in this^ 
as it is unreaforiabie in moft other Cafes to be pofitive againft 
the Being of any T^hing, becaufe we cannot comprehend its Na- 
ture. ^ For I would fain ki;iow what Subftance exifts, that has 
not fomethingin it which manifeftly bafflesour Underftandingsi 
Other Spirits, who fee and know the Nature and inward Con* 
fiitution of Things, how much muft they exceed us in Know*- 
ledge? To which if we add larger Comprehenfion, which ena- 
bles them at one Glance to fee the Coiinedion and Agreement 
of very many Ideas^ and readily fupplies to them the interme- 
diate Proofs, which we, by fingle and flow Steps, and long po- 
ring in the Dark, hardly at laft find out, and are often ready to 
forget one before we have hunted out another ; we may guefs 
at foilie Part of the Happinefs of fuperior Ranks of Spirits, who 
bave a quicker and more penetrating Sight, as well as a larger 
Field of Knowledge. But to return to the Argument in hand ; 
OUT Knowledge^ I wy» is not only limited to the Paucity and 
Imperfedions of the Ideas we have, and which we employ it 
about, but even comes (hort of that too: But how far it reaches 
let us now enquire. 

S. 7. The Affirmations or Negations we ^ ^ 
fnake concerning the Ideas we have, may, as I Km^kdtT 
have before intimated in general, be reduced reaches* 
to thcfe four Sorts, vi%. Identity, Co-exiftence, 
Relation, and real Exiftence. I (hall examine how far our 
Knowledge extends in each of thefe. 

§. 8. -F/r/?, As to Identity and Diverfity^ in 
this way of the Agreement or Difagreement of Ptrft^ our 
our Ideas, our intuitive Knowledge is as far extended K^o'wledge of 
as our Ideas themfelves ; and there can be no Idea "^^^'^ ^^ 
in the Mind, which it does not prefently, by an ^''^'CfiO^* as 

• • • T^ 11 • I I '^ • /at as our 

intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be what it is, i^q^^ 
and to be different from any other, 

§. 9. Secondly^ As to the lecond Sort, which is Secondly^ 0/ 

the Agreement or Difagteement of our Ideas in Co-exiftence a 

Co-exifience ; in this pur Knowledge is very '^^ry linle 

(hort, tho' in this confifts the greateft and moft '^^• 

material 
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nateri«I Part citnxr Knowkdjra^ tOnei^mm^ SaMUnces. For 
our Jdea^ijS tha Species of Sdbftancet, bein^, Ks I have fhewed^ 
nothing but certain CoIIedtoits dffimple Id$as umted inoi^r 
Subjed, and fo co^exifling together : v, g. Our Jdta of Flame^ 
It a Body hot, luminous, and moYing; upward ; o(G0U, a Bodjr 
heavy to a certain Degree, yellow, malleable, and fu&ble. Thefe^ 
Of fome fuch complex Idnas as thefe in Mtni Minds, do thefe 
two Names of the different SubftanCea, FLtnu and GM ftand for» 
When We would know any thing farther concerning theft^ or 
any other fort of Subftances, what doi^e enquire, bikt what pther 
Qualities, or Powers, thefe Subftances have, <»f havendt i Which 
is nothing elfe but to know, what other fimple Idi^s do^ or do 
not co^eaufl: whh tbofe that make up that complex liUa. 

%. 10. This, how weighty and confiderable a 
Mecaujeibi ^zxt foever Of Human Scien6e, is yet very nar-i» 
t^eTZlifyn' row. Mid fcvce any at all. The Reafon where- 
^l/ldtlsismt" ®^ ^*' ^^^^ ^^® fimple Ideas whereof our complex 
inonvn. " ^^^^ ^^ Subftances arc madt upt are, for the 

mofl Part, fuch as carry with them,, in their owR 
Nature, no viiible oecefiary Conne£lion, or Iilconfiflency with 
any other fimple Ideas^ whofe Co^fxiflenci with them we would 
inform ourfelves about* 

§. II. The Measy that our complex ones of 
E/pecially of Subftances are made up of, and about which 
^^f.'^P our Knowledge, concerning Subftances, is mofk 

^aiies^ employed, are thofe of their yifM^y ^ualUk%\ 

which depending all (as has been ftewn) upon the priniary 
Qualities of their minute and infenfibl^ Parts \ or if not upon 
them, upon fomething^yet more remote from our Comprehen- 
fion, it is impoffible we ibould know which have a necefiary 
'Union or Ihconfiftency one with another : For not knowing the 
Root they fpring from, not knowing what Size, Figure, and 
Texture of Parts they are, on which depend and from which 
xefalt thofe Qualities which make our complex Idea of Gddj it 
is impoffible we fbould know what other Qualities refult from 
or are incompatible with the fame Conftitution of the infenfible 
Farts of Gold', and fo confequendv muft always c^-ex^fiwith that 
complex Idea we have of it, or elfe are ifuwt^imt vrhh it. 

' $• 12. Beiides this Ignorance of the primarj 

Betmfi all Qualities of the infennble Parts of Bodies, on 
Conmaior^lt^ which depend all their fecondary Qualities^ 
tcween my ft- ^^^ \^ y^^ another and more incurable Part of 
<6ndary and Ignorance, which fets us more refvtote from a 
pmafy^uak^ certain Knowledge of the Co^ixijience or I»c^ 
4 ixijlencf 
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0tnJUiui (if I Btoy bfay} of iiferent Mioi in . . 
tfae fame SaW«a ; and that is, tbat there is no ^-.^zf^*' 
diicorerable Camne^lion between any ficmdary *^^^ 
J^ualky^ 4fndthfe ftrimwy Qualities which it depends on. 

§^13. That the Size, Figure and Motion of one Body (houM 

caufe a Change in the Sia^e, Figi^e and Motion of another Bo* 

i)y, is not beyond our Conception: the Separation of the Parti 

fltf* one Body, upon the Intnmon of another ; and the Changt 

imm Reft to Motion, upon Impulfe; thefe, and the lilce^ 

feem to us to hare (bme Cmn$£lion one with another. And if 

we knew thefe primary Qualities of Bodies, we might have 

reafon to hope we might be able to know a great 4eal more of 

thefe Operations of them one upon anodier : But our Minds not 

being able to difcover any Cmm^iim betwixt thefe primary Qua«^ 

Hties of Bodies, and the Senfations that are produced in us hy 

tibcan, we can never be able to eftabliib certain and undoubted 

Jlules of the Confequences or Co^extj^ena of any fecondar^" 

Qualities, tho' we could difcover the Sise, Figure or Motion 

<of tbofe invifiUe Parts, which immediately produce them. We 

ve ^ far from knowing what Figure, Size or Motion of Partt 

produoe a yellow Colour, a fweet Tafte, or a (harp Sound, 

thaA we can by no means conceive how any Size^ Figure or 

]V4[otion of any Particles, can poffihly produce in us the Idea of 

;iny Colour^ ^^^ ^ &iund whatfoever ; there is no conceiv** 

3bie CrnneSHoH betwixt the one and the other. 

^. J4. In vain therefore iball we endeavour to difcover by our 
Jdwy (the only true Way of certain and univerfal Knowledge) 
vhat other Ideas are to be found conftandy joined With that of 
^itr complex Idea of any Subftance ; fince we neither know the 
real Conftitution of the minute Parts on which their Qualities 
do depend i nor, did we know them, could we difeover any ne^ 
ceflary Conneftion between them, and any of t\^ fecmdary ^ua^ 
Kites : which is neceflary to be done, before we can certainly 
know dieir neceffary Co^exiftence. So that let our complex Idea 
of any Species of Subftances be what it will, we can hardly^ 
firom the fimple Ideas contained in it, certainly determine the 
m^ejpnj Ce^extfienee of any other Qualt^ whatfoever. Our 
Knowledge in ail thefe Enquiries, reaches very little farther than 
our Experience. Indeed fome few of the primary Qualities havo 
a necei&ry Dependence, and yifible Conhed;ion one with ano« 
tber, as Figure neceffiirily fuppofes Extenfion ; receiving or com* 
municating Motion by Impulfe, fuppofes Solidifyv But though 
tliefe, and perhaps fome other of our Ideai have, yet there are 
fb few of the)9 that have,. a nnpbU Gwm^m one with another, 

that 
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that we can by Intuition orDefoonftration^difcover tbe Co-ex- 
iftenceof veryfew of the Qualities that are to be found united In 
Subftances ; and we are left only to the Affiftance of our Senfes, 
to make known to us, what Qualities they contain. For of aH. 
the Qualities that are co^exiftent in any Subjed, without this t)e- 
pendence and evident Conne6iion of their Ideas one with an- 
ptber, we cannot know certainly any two to co-exiji^ any farther, 
than Experience, by our Senfes, informs us. Thus tho' we fee 
the yellow Colour, and upon Trial find the Weighty Malleable- 
nefs, Fuftbility, and Fixednefs, that are unitedin aPieceofGoid ;• 
yet.becaufe no one of tbefe Ideas has any evident Dependena^ or 
neceiTary Connection with the other, we cannot certainly know 
that where any four of thefe are, the fifth will be there alfo, 
bow highly probable foever it may be: Becaufe the higheft Pro- 
bability amounts not to Certainty ; without whiph there can be 
fio true Knowledge. For this Co^extflence can be no farther 
known, than it is perceived ; and it cannot be perceived but 
either in particular $ubje£ts, by the Obfervation of our Senfes,'' 
or in general, by the necefTary Qonm^ion of the Idtas tbemfelves. 

^. i^. As to Incompatibility or Repugtunuy to Oo^ 
Of Repugnancy ^^J^^^ ^^ p^^y kpQW, that any Subjea can 

to Co-extfiince , •' r ^* i. r * r -• r\ ^'^^ i. ^ 

larptr have, of e^icb fort of primary Qualities, but one 

; '^ ' particularat once, v.j'.each particular Extenfloiiy' 

Fig]Dre, Nurnbcr of P^rts, Motion, excludes all other of each 
kind. The like alfo is certain of alLfenfible Ideas peculiar to each 
Senfe ; (or whatjever of each kind is prefent in any Subje^ ex- 
cludes all other of that fort ; v. g^ no one Subject can baye two 
Smells, or two Colours at tbe fame time. To this, perhaps, will 
be f^id, has not an Opall^ or an Infufion of Lignum Nepbriticumy 
two Colours at the fame time ? To which I anfwer. That 
thefe Bodies, to Eyes differently placed, may at tbe fame time 
afford different Colours ; But I take Libe^y alfo to fay, that to 
Eyes differently placed, it is different Parts of the Objed: tbat.re^ 
fkt& the Particles of Light : And therefore it 13 not the fame Ps^rt 
of the Obje£k, and fo not the very fame Subjedi, which at the 
fame time appears both Yellow ana Azure. For it is as impoffible 
that the very fame Particle of any Body, ibould at the fame time 
differently modify or refle£i the Rays of Light, as tha^ itfliould 
have two different Figures and Textures at the fame time. 
nr*u r* §• ^^' ^"^ ^^ ^^ tbe^Pwwers of Subfianca to 

tiitnalf ^^'^^g^ ^^^ ^^"^*"^ Qualities of other Bodies, 
Powers a^ery ^^^^^ mdkt a great Part of csur Enquiries about 
little IVay. them, and is ho inconfiderables Branch of our 

Knowledge I I doubt}, as to. thefe, whether our 

Knowlidgo 
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Knowledge reaches much farther thin oOr Expctiericc; or whether* 
-we can come to the Difcbvery of moft of thefe Powers, and be 
certain that they are in any Subjed by the Connexion with 
any of thofe Ideasy which to us make its.Eflence. Bjecaufe the 
adive and paffive Powers of Bodies, and their Ways of oper^t- 
tingjCorififtingin aTexture and Morion of Parts, whiqh we can- 
Hot by any means come todifcover: it is but in very few Cafes, 
we can be able to perceive their Dependence on, or Keptgnance 
to any of thofe Ideas^ which make our Complex otie of that fort 
of Things. I have here inftanced in the Corpufcularian Hypo^ 
thefis, as that which is thought tbgo fartheft in an intelligible 
iExpHcation of the Qualities of Bodies ; and I fear the .Weak^ 
nefs of Human Underftanding is fcarce able to fubftitute another, 
ivhich will afford us a fuller and clearer Difcovery of the neceflar/ 
Connexion and Co-extftenee of 1^t^Vov9txSy which are tabe oh^ 
lerved united in feveral Sorts of them. This at leaft is certain^ 
that which ever Hypothefis bo deiftreft and trueft, (for of that 
it is not my Bufinefs to determine) our Knowledge concerning 
corporeal Jubilances, will be very little advanced by any of them, 
till wearemadeto fee, what Qualities and Powers of Bodidshave 
a neceffdry Cmneefim or Repugnan^ one with another $ which iii 
^ the prefent State of Philofophy, I think, we^know but to a very 
fmali Degree : And I doubt whether, with thoie Paculties we 
have, we fhall ever be able to carry our general Knowledge (I 
fay not particular Experience) in this Part much farther. Expe- 
I'ience is* that, which in this Part we muft depend on. And it 
were to be wifhed, that it were more improved. We find the 
Advantages fonie Menis generous Pains have this Way brought 
to the Stock of natural Knowledge. And if others, efpecially 
the Philofophers by Fire, who pretend to it, had been fo wary 
in their Obfervations, and iincere in their Reports, as thoib 
who call themfelves Philofophers ought to have been ; our Ac<« 
quaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our Infight in* 
to their Powers and Operations, had been yet much greater. 

§. 17. If we are at a lofs in Refpeft of the ^^-, . . 
Powers and Operations of Bodies, I think it is ^^^'-^'^ 
cafy to conclude, we are much Hwre in the Dark ^^ ^* 

in Reference to Spirits ; whereof we naturally have no Ideas j but 
what we draw from that of our own, by refleding on the Oper 
rations of our own Souls within us, as far as they can come 
within our Obfervation. But how inconfiderable a Rank the 
Spirits that inhabit our Bodies, hold amoneft thofe various, 
and poffibly innumerable. Kinds of nobler Seings } and how 
far ihort they come of the Endowments and Perfe^ions q§ 

Cherubim 
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Cherubim and Sertphim,. and iiiiiqile fort$ of Spirits abote vts^ 
is vrfiaty by a tranfient Hint, in amitb^r Place, I have oflFcred 
So my Reader's Confideralion* 

n- v/ nr ^* *^' ^^ to'tbe third fort of our Knowledgfr^ 

.1 it I ^'*' *e AgnrnM or DihgreimM of am §fomr 

wiber Relations t j^-^ ; -i.^ j> i ^ t^u • *' • •*' ^i. 

it is not tah to *°^*' '* ^"^^ ^*^ Kuat$Q9k: ThiSy as it is the 
i&y how far* largcft Field of eur Knowledge, (o it is bard to 
* . determine how &r it may extend : Becaufe the 
Advances that arc made in this Part of Knowledgje, depending; 
en our Sagacity^Jn finding intermediate Ideas^ rost may fliew; 
the Relations and HaUiMJos of /irtv,. whofe Co<<«xiftGnce is not 
c^mfidered,. it is a hard matter to tetl, when we are at an £ndof 
luch Difoenreries; and when Reafon baa all the H^ps iris capa* 
Me of, for the finding of Proofay or exatniaing thie Agreement 
er Difagreement ef leaotr /dftir. Tfae^ that are ignorant of 
J^ihraj cannot imagine the Wonders m this Kind are to be 
done by it 9 andiwhat further Isiprovements and Helps, ad- 
vantageone to other Parts of Knowledge, the fapcious Mind 
of Man may yet find out, it is not eafy to determine. This at 
kaft I belienre^ that the Itkdi of Qi^antity are not thofe alone 
that are capabfar of DeeHMifisation and iLnovriedge ; and that 
other, and perikaps more^ u&ful Parts of Contemplation, would 
affbrd Us Certainty, if Vicfs, Pa^ns, and domineering Intev 
seft did not oppofe, or menace fuch Endeavours. 
^ ,. ThQA&0iofaJtepi«meBeing,infiniteioPower« 

^^SdT Gok'Jw'* »wi WiWam,. whofe Worlpnanflup 

\mliTaHoi ^« *«? ?^ ^ "^ y'^ f5P^°^ \ *^' ^^^ ^^ 
"^ of Qucfelves» as> uaderftanding rational Beings, 

being fuchaa are clear in us^ imuld, Ifuppofe^if duly confidcr* 

td and purfucd, affbed ftich Foundations of Q\xr Duty, and Rules 

of A6Kon, as might place MoraUiy^ amoti^ tho^ Ssiinces- eapaUo 

rfDinrnftration: wherein I doubt not, but from ielf^vident 

Propofitions^ by necei^ryCoofequea^es, as inconteftibleasthol^ 

in MathematicES, the Meafttres^ of Right and Wrong might be 

made out, to any one that will apply bimfelf with the fame 

Ihdiflerency ^nd Attention' to the one, as he does to the other 

of thefe Sciences. The i2tf/^lMii of other Modes may certainly be 

perceived, as weli as thofe of Number and Bxtenfion : And I 

cannotfee why they ihould not aUbbe capable of Demohftration^ 

if due Methods were thought on to examine, or purfue th^ 

Agreement or DtAgreement. Where there is no Proferty^ tioro 

is no Infufiice^M a Pccmofition as c^rcuo as any Demoafbration 

in EiscUd: For the idta of Property^ being a Rigjht to any 

thing} and the idett to which th« Name InjufUce is eiyen^ 

iieing 



kelng the Invafiqn or Violation of that Right ; it i« evident, that 
thefe Ideas being thus eftablifhed, and thefe Names annexed 
to them, I can jsis certainly know this Propofition to be true, . 
as that a Triangle has three Angles equal to two right ones.. 
Aga^n^ Nq Government allows ahjobd^ L'therty : The Uea of Go- 
vernment being the Eftahlimment of Society upon certain 
Rules or Laws, which require Conformity to them $ andthe 
Idea of s^bfolute Liberty being for any one to do whatever he > 
pleafes ;, I am as capable of being certain of the Truth of thi^ 
Propofition, as of aoy in the Mathei^^ticks. 

§. ig. That which, ia this refpei^ er en.- l 
has given the Advantage to the Id^as y^^y^'^w ha<vetna^mo^ 
of duantity, and mad?them thought ralUtz^ihought uncapahk 
more ca^Ue of Certainty and De- tomplexedne/s, and Want <f 
monftration, IS, ' ^ , finfibU Retrefnutaionu 

Firfiy That they can be fet down 
and repj^efented by fenfible Marks,, which have a greater and. 
nearer Correfpondence with them than any Words or Sounds. 
what(oever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of the Ideas. 
in the Mind, and not li^le to the Uncertainty that Words carry^ 
in their Signification* An Angle, Circle, or Sqju^ire, drawn v\ 
-Lines, lies open to the View, and canno^ he miftaken ; It ce- 
mains unchangeable, and m^y at Leiiure he oonfidered and exa-i 
mined^ and the Demonftratioiji be revifed, and all the Parts of it 
may be gone over more tha:^ once, without any Danger of the 
lean: Change in the Ideas^ This cannot be thus done in rmrvd 
I^easj we &ve no fenfible &f arks thajt refemble tbem^ whereby) 
we can. fet them, down ; we have nothing but Words toexprefn 
itiiem by ; which tho* when written, they remaia the fame, yet 
^e Ideas they ftand for, may change in the fame Man ; and it is 
Yery, (ieldom th^t they are not diim'ent in different Perfona« 

Secondlfy Another i hing that makes the greater Difficulty in 
Ethicisy is. That moral Ideas are commonly more complex than 
thofe 9f the Figures ordinarily confidered in Matbematicks% 
Froip^whence thefe two Inconveniencies follow^ Firjiy That theiir 
t^ame^ are of more uncertain Sig^ikation, the precife Collection 
of fuQple LUas they ftand for not being fo eafily agreed on, and 
fo the Sign that is ufed for thepiin Communication always,.and 
in thinking often, does not fteadily carry with it the fame Idea^ 
Upon which the fame Difqrder, Confufian and Error follow9,.aa 
would if a Man, going to demonftrate fomething of an Hef^tagm^ 
iljlQuId in the Diagram be tpok to do. it, leave out one of thp 
Angles, or by Ovemght make the Figure with one Angle more 
than the Naq)^ Gj:d|narily imported. Of he intended it ibould, 

wh^n 
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when at firft he thought of his Demonftration. This often hap*- 
pens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral Ideas ^ where 
the fame Name being retained^ one Angle, r. e, one iimple liea^ 
18 left out or put in, in the complex one, (ftill called by the ianne 
Name) more at one Time than another. Secondfy, From the 
Cbmplexednefs 0/ thefe moral Ideaithert follows another Incon- 
venience, (viz.) that the Mind Cannot eafily retain thofe precife 
Combinations, fo exa£^ly and perfedly, as is necefiary in the 
Examination of the Habitudes and Correfpondencies,, Agree- 
ments or Difagreements of feveral of them one with another ; 
efpecially where it is to be judged- of by long Dedudlions, and 
tbe Intervention of feveral other complex Ideasy to {hew the 
Agreement or Difagreement of two remote ones. 

The great Helpagainft this, which Mathematicians find in Di- 
agramsand Figures^ whichremain unalterable intheir Draughts, 
is very apparent, and the Memoty would often have great DifR- 
culty otherwife to retain thesf fo exa£^ly, whilftthe Mind went 
over the Parts of them. Step by Step, to examine their feveral 
Correfpondencies : and tho* in cafting up a long Sum, either 
in ytdditioriy Multiplication^ or Divijunty every Part be only a 
Froereffion of the Mind, taking a View of its own Ideas^ and 
confidering their Agreement or Difagreement ; and the Refo- 
lution of the Queflion be nothing but the Refult of the whole, 
made upof fuch Particulars, thereof the Mind has a clear 
Perception; yet without fctting down the feveral Parts by 
Marks, whofe precife Significations are known, and by Marks, 
that latl and remain in View when the Memory had let them 
go, it would be almoft impoffible to carry fo many different 
Ideas in Mind, without confounding, or letting flip fome Parts 
of the Reckoning, and thereby making all our Reafoningn 
about it ufelefs. In which Cafe, the Cyphers or Marks help 
not the Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two, or 
more Numbers, their Equalities or Proportions : That the 
Mind has only by Intuition of its own Ideas of the Numbers 
themfelves. But the numerical Charaders are Helps to the 
Memory, to record and retain the feveral Ideas about which 
the Demonftration is made, whereby a Man may know how 
far his intuitive Knowledge, in furveying feveral of the Parti- 
culars, has proceeded ; that fo he may, without Confufion, go 
on to what is yet unknown, and, at laft, have in one View be- 
fore him the Refult of all his Perceptions and Reafonings. 
V J' f §.20. One part of tbefi Dijadvantages in mo- 

ib^DiMcul'' ^^ ^^^^^ which has made them be thought not 
tits^ ' <^*pable of Demonftration, may in a good mca,* 

fure be remedied by definitions, fetting down that 
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C?(dledion of fitnple /i&»x, which every Term ihall itand for^ 
Haxi theti ttfif^ the Terois fteadily and conftantly for that pre- 
Icife CoUedliofi. And what Methods Algekra^ or fomething of 
^faat kind^ maj b^<«afler fuggcft, to temDVe the other Diifi- 
Acuities, is Attt eafy to foretel. Confident I am, that if Men would 
in the fame Aiethod, and with the fame IndifFerency, fearch 
^cer in6tal, as they 'io piathisniatical Truths, they would find 
tfaeoi to have a Wronger Conne<3ion one with another, and il 
more necefliry oonfequence from our clear and di(lin6l Ideasy 
and to cooie oearer perfed Demonftration, than is commonly 
iina^ned* But* moch of this is not to be expeded^ whilft tte 
Cenre of Eftofm^ Riches, or Power, makes Men efpoufe the 
iNPelL-^ndowed Opinions in Faihion, and then feek Arguments^ 
^either to tnadEe good their Beauty^ or varniih over and cover 
their Deformity. Nothiag being fo beautiful totheEye, as Truth 
ia to the Mind ; nothing fo deformed and irreconcileable to the 
Underftandiag, at & Lye. For tho' many a Man can with Sa-> 
tisfadion enough own a nb tery faandfome Wife in his Bofom % 
yet who is bold enough openly to avow, that he has e^oufed 
a FaUhood, and received into bis Breaft fo ugly a thing as ^ 
iLvti Whilft the Parties of Men, craih their Tenets down all 
Men*s Throats, whom they can get into their Power, without 
|>ermit.ting them to examine Iheir Truth or FaKhood^ and 
will not let Truth havfc Fair-play in the Worlds tier Men the , 
Liberty to. fearch after it ; what Improvements cart be expefted 
of this kind i What greater Light can be hoped for in the mo- 
ral Sciences ? The fubjeft part of Mankind^ in mofl Places^ 
might, infiead thereof, with JEgypiian Bondage, exp^<5i Egyp-' 
Han Darkfieiii, weiv not the Candle of the Lord fet up by hini'^ 
ielf in Men's Mindr, which it is impoffible for the Breath or 
Power of Man wholly to extinguifh, 

§. ai» Ai to the fourth fort of our Knowledge, Faunbiy^ Of 
inz. of tin real sOuai Emjknce of Things, we ^-eai Exifimcf, 
have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Exift^ tueha^ean iriy 
tnce ; a demonftratlve Knowledge of the Exiji^ tuut<v€Kn<m^ 
wire of a God; of the Exyiitui of any thing f^/f'^^ ^: 
f5lfe,'wc have no other but a feiifttive Khow-^ ^atiije '^ " 
ledee, wkiob extends not beyond the ObjeAs Qo^sUmfi^ 
prefent to otor Senfes. tvo^ cffom 

' %. 22; Our Knowledge being fo narrow^ as fhw other 
I have fhewed^ it will, perhaps, give us fome Tiftngs. 
Light into the preibht Sut6< of our Minds, if ^ * 
we look a littie into the dark Side, and take t ^"'^ *«*'^««f* 
Iriewof btdrlghDrahce; wlii^h being Infinitely ^^^^' 

VoL.n4 N ^ J^ge^ 
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Jarger than our Knowledge, may ferve much to the quieting of 
DifputeSy and Impiovemcnc of ufelful Knowledge^ if difcovcr* 
ing how far we have clear and diflin£t. iUr^, . we confine our 
Thoughts within the Contemplation of tbofe Things, that are 
within the Reach of our Underftandingd, and launch noir out 
into that Abyfs of Darkneb (where we. have, not Eyes t^ fee, 
nor Faculties, to perceive any thing) out of a ProiimptioD, 
that nothing is beyond our Coniprefaej;ifiDn» .But lobe fatssiied 
of the Folly of fuch a Coooeit, we need, not g0 bx. He that 
knows any thing, knowsthis in the firft place^ that. be need 
not feek long for Inflances of his Ignorance* The meaneA and 
moft obvious Things that come in our Way» have dark Sides, 
.that the quickeft Sight cannot penetrate iiito. The dcareft 
and moft enlarged Underftandings of thinktsig Mon^fincji^them- 
felves puzzled, and at a lois, in everv particle of Matter^ . We 
ihall the lefs wonder to £nd it fo, when we confider the Cmtfu 
rf our Ignorance, which, from what has beto faid> I fuppole, 
will be found to be chiefly thoie three : 

Firji, Wantof A/w. 

Secondly, Want of a.difcoverable.Conne&ion between the 
Ideas we have. 

Thirdly, Want of tracii^ and examining tiur Idots. 
V' a Q §• *3* ^^fty There are fome Things,. and 

Caufeoflt ^^^^ not a few, that .we are ignorant of for 
w^/^Ideas, w^w^?/" Ideas. 

either fuch as * ^^^fi^ ^'^ ^^^ funple Idios. we have, are con- 
nve have no ^^ed (as I have (hewn) to thofe we receive from 
Conception oft corporeal ,0^e&s by SenfaiioBy, and from the 
^r/uch supar- Operations of our own Mtnds as the Objects of 
ticularly nue . Refle£lm* But how oeiuch' thefe.icw and nar- 
have not. row Inlets are difproportionateto.the vaft whole 

Extent of all Beings, will, not be hacd to perfuade thofe who 
are not fo foolifh as to think their Span the Meafure of all 
Things. What other fimple Idms it is poffible the Creatures.in 
other Farts of the Univerfe may have, by the Affiftaace of Sen- 
fes and Faculties more or perfeder than we hgve, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine : But to fay or think 
there are no fuch, becaufe we conceive nothing of them, is no 
better an Argument, than if a blind Man flxouTd be pofttive in 
it, that there was no fuch thing as Sight and Colours, becaufe 
he had no manner of Idea of any fuch thing, nor could by any 
means frame to himfelf any Notions about Seeing. The Igno- 
rance and Darknefs that is in us, no more hinders nor coniines 
the Knowledge that is in others, than the Biiadac6 of a Mole 

IS 
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ia an Argiimmt againft the Quick^Aghtednefs of an Eagle. He 
that wiUc^nfider tpe infinite I^owei*, Wifdom, and Goodnefi of 
the Creator of HI Things^ will find Reafon to think it was not 
all laid out upon' ibinconfiderabie, mean and impotent aCrea-* 
€tijre^ as he will find Man to be^ who, in all Probability, is onci 
of the vioweft of all intellej^ual Beings; What Faculties there*^ 
fore otbcx ,Sp«cic8 of Cn»tures have to penetrate into the Na- 
ture and inmoft Conflictttions.of Things ; what Idias they may 
receive of tbeni) far different from ours, we know not. This 
vre know, aod. certainly fiod, that we want feveral other Views 
of theoi, befides thofe we have, to make Difcoveries of them 
more perifed* And we may be convinced that the IJeas^ we 
can attain to by oar Faculties) are very difproportionace to 
'Things themfelves^ when a pofitive, clear, diftin(^ one of Sub-^ 
fiance itfelf^ Mfhich is the Foundation of all the reft, is concealed 
from us. Bik want ci Idios of this kind being a Part as well as 
C^ufeof our Ignorance, cannot be defcribed. Only this, I think, t 
inay confidently fay of it, th^t the intelle&ual andfenfible Worlds . 
are in this perfe&ly alike; That that part, which we fee of either 
6f diem, holds no Proportion ^ith what we fee not \ and whatfo^ 
ever we can reach with our^Eyes, or our Thoughts, of either of 
them^ is bu€ a Point, alm(^ nothing in Comparifon of the reft. 

§. 24. 8ecim4fy, Another great Caufe^of Jg-- ^,,^,^,,^,^,^ 
norance, is the wam o/Uc^s, we are capabU ./. j^^JJj^ ,,. 
As the want of Ideasy which our Faculties are ^ ' ' 

not able to giye us, (huts us whol}y from thofe Views of Things 
which it is reafoqable to think other Beings, perfe£ler than we^ 
liave> €^ whi(;k- we know nothing) fo the want of Ideas^ I 
now (jF>edk of, keeps^ us in Ignorance of Things we conceiv^ 
capable of being known to us., Bulkf Figure,, and Motion^ we 
)uve Idkis. of i aut though we are not without Ideas of thefe 
primary Qualities of Bodies in rgeneral, yet not knowing what 
is the particular BuUi Figure^ and M$ticn, of the greateft part 
of the Bodies of the Unii^erfe, we are ignorant of the feveral 
Powers, Efficacies and Ways of Operation, whereby the Ef-* 
ftSts, whicM we daily fee, are produced. Thefe are hid from 
us in fome Things, by being too remote -^ and in others, ty be- 
ing, too minute. When we confider the vaft Diftance of the 
knowii and vifible Parts of the; World, and the Reafons we have 
' to think, that what lies within our Ken^ is but a fmall Part o^ 
.the immenfe Utriverie, we (hall then difcover an huge Abyfs 
of Ignorance. What arc the particular Fabricks of the great ' 
Ma&s of Matter, which make up the whole ftupendous Frame 
•f Corporeal Btsingsj how far they are extended, what is their 
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Motion, and how continued*, or cermmunicated ; affd itflfaf fff«- 
Suence they have one upon another, are Contem{:rtationi3, Aat 
at firft Glimpfe 6ar Thoughts loft thcmfdves im If. we hari- 
row our Contemplation, and coftfirteour Tho^ghftto thklklS^ 
Canton, I mean this Syftem of otir Sun, and the ^oflM- M^flAtt 
of Matter, that vifibly move about it, what federal (bits of Ve-' 

Setabtes, Animals, and intenecfttia] coYpofeal 8eiA|9, Irifinitely 
ifFerent frofft thofe of our little fpdt df Earthy rtiay there prc>-» 
bably be in the other Planets, to the Knowledge of ^bfeh', even 
of their outward Figures and Parts, ^e coftl tio way attAin^ 
whilft we are confined to this Earth, there bieing no naturi^ 
Means, either by Senfation or Relieftion,to'Oon¥«yd^r cer- 
tain Ideas into our Minds ? Thfey areout bf theR^tfh oif tb6fe 
Inlets of all our Knowledge ; and ^bat forts 6f Furnitore atid 
Inhabitants thofe Manfions contain in them, we caUiitot folAtlch 
as guefs, much lefs have clear and diftinS: Ideas of them*. 
- ' r / §. 1^5. If a grekt, nay^ fcr the greateft part of 

l^ mLii. the feveral Ranka of BfMes in the Univerie, 
timr minute- ^^^^^ ^^ Notice by their R>etiioteti«fs, fherc 

'' * - are others that are ho lefs coticeaWd from in by 

their Mnutfnefs. THefe inf^nfible Co^Arles^ belnfg ^e Mdive 
Parts of Matter, and the great Inftruments of Naturb. oa^ which 
depend not only all their fecondaiy QUalhies^ :bti^ »fo:tftoft of 
their natural Operations, our Want of |>ttscife AftilifA Ideas of 
their primary QwaHties, fceepr Us «in air incurabW Igndranee t>f 
what we defire to'lcnow about them* I doubt not but if we 
could difcover the Figure, Size, Textute^ and IVfotibn 6f the 
minute conftituent Parts ^f any twa Bodies, w«<^Ouid know 
without Trial feveral of thieir U^rations oiie-%bit aMMher^ a» 
we do now the Properties of a S^4)are, or a' TViangla. Did we 
know the mechanical AfFedfotiS of the Pdrticles of Ahuhari^ 
Hemlock J Opium, and a Man, as a Watchmaker ^oes thofe of 
a Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and ^ a File^ 
which, by rubbing on them, ^Hl altertheFigUreof amy of the 
Wheels, we (hould be able to tdli>eforehand, riiat Rbukarb will 
purge. Hemlock kill, and Opium tnake a Man deep, as well aa 
a Watchmaker can, that a little piece of Paper laid on the Ba- 
lance will keep the Watch from going, till it be removed ; or 
that fome fmall part of it, being rubbed by a File, the Machine 
would quite lofc its Motion, and the Watch go no more. The 
diflblVrng of Silver in jtqua Fortisy and Gold in J^ua Regia^ 
and not vice verfa, . would be then perhaps no more dUBcult to' 
know, than it is to a Smith to underftand why the turning of one 
Key will open a Lock, and not the (Umiiig of anotilier. But 

whilft 
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libiUl we are deftitute of Senfes acute enough to difcovei; the 
minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of their me- 
dhanical AfibAkms, we muft be content to be ignorant of their 
Froptrtie54utd Ways of Operation ; nor can we be affured about 
them an£ farther than ibme few Trials we inake are able to 
reach. Bat whether they will tucceed again another time, we 
oannoc be certain. Thn hinders our certain Knowledge of 
oniver&I Truths concerning natural Bodies ; and our Reafoa 
carries us herein very little beyond jMrticular Matter of Fa<Si. 

§• ub. And therefore I am apt to doubt, that ' 
kow far foever Human Induftry may advance Hence m Sd- 
ufeful and experimental Philofophy in^phyjical ence of Bodies. 
thingt^JcienUfical will ftill be out of our Reach ; 
becaufe we want perfeA and adequate Ideas of thbfe very 
Bodies, which are neareft to us, and moft under our CommancL 
Thofe which we have ranked intoClafles, under Names, and 
we> think ourfelves beft acquainted with, we have but very 
imperfeA and incompleat Ideas of. Diftin£l Id^as of the fe- 
veral Sorts of Bodies, that fall under the Examination of our 
SenfeS) perhaps, we may have ; but adequate Ideas^ I fufpe£t, 
we have not of any on<e amongft them. And tho' the former 
of thefe will ferve us for common Ufe and Difcourfe, yet, 
whilft we want the latter, we are not capable of fcientifical 
Knowledge} nor fliall ever be able to difcover general, inftruc- 
tive, unqueftionable Truths concerning them. Certainty and 
Demon/hratimy are Things we muft not, in thefe Matters, pre-* 
tend to. By the Colour, Figure, Tafte and Smell, and other 
iehfible Qualities, we have as clear and diftinf): Ideas of Sage 
and flemlock, as we have of a Circle and a Triangle : But ha- 
ving no Ideas of the particular primary Qualities of the minute 
Parts of eiiher of thefe Plants, nor of other Bodies which w^ 
would apply them to, we cannot tell what Effects they wiU 
produoe.; max when we fee thofe E^Gb^Is, can we fo much as 
guefe, much lefs know, their manner of Produ6lion. Thus^ 
having nOi Ideas of the particular mechanical Affl^ions of the 
minute Pacts of Bodies, that are.within«our View and.Reacbv 
we are ignorant of their Conftitution^^ Powers and Operas 
tions : and of Bodies more remote, we are yet more ignorant, 
not knowing fo much zz their very, outward Shapes, or the feiv- 
fible and grof&r Parts of their C^irfbi/ti«tions« 

%. ay.. This, at firft Sight, .^Ujfiew'usrjlicrw Mnebk/sc/. 
difproportionate our Knowledge 1& ta'^tb^.jlv^ole SfirUs. 
£xtent even of material Beings^ to wbi<{h, if/^ >. --^ . : 
we add the Cgnfidexation of that infinite Nu|kbei$otJS^/r//f thitC 
^ N 3 ; - * inay 
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may be, and probably are, which are yet more remo^ froaa 
our Knowledge, whereof we have no Cognizance^ nor can- 
ftrame to ourfelves any diftinS Ideas of their feveral Ranks and 
Sorts, we (hall find this Caufe of Ignorance conceal from us, 
in an impenetrable Obfcurity, almoft the whole intelle<^ual 
World ; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World than the 
material. For bating fome very few, ^nd thofe, if I may (b 
call them, fuperficial LUaSy of Spirit, which by Refle&ba we 
jge: of our own, and from thence, the beft we can coiled, of 
the Father of all Spirits, the eternal independent Author of them 
and us, and all Things ; we have no certain Information, fi>' 
much as of the Exiftence of other Spirits, but by Revelation* 
Angels of all forts are naturally beyond our Difcoyery : And all 
thpie Intelligences, whereof it is likely there ^re more Orders 
than of corporeal Subftances, are Things whereof our natural 
Faculties give ns no certain Account at ail. That there are Minds, 
and thinking Beings in other Mep as well as himfelf, every Man 
has a Reafon, from their Words and Anions, to be fatisfied : 
And the Knowledge of his own Miod cannot fufFer a Man, 
that coniiders, to be ignorant, that there is a QOD. But that 
there are Degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and the great 
GOD, who is there, that by his own Search and Ability can 
come to know? Much lefs naye we diflin£l Ideas of their difr 
ferent Natures, Conditions, States, Powers, and feyeral Con« 
ilitut^ons, wherein they agree or differ from one another, and 
from us. And therefore in what concerns their different Spe- 
cies and Properties, we are under an abfolute Ignorance. 
o dl IP' t § iS.S^f^rfji^, What afmallPartof theSub- 
'o7TdUc(n;er^ ftantial Beings that are in the Univerfe, the 
^hle Conneaion ^^^^ o^ -WftfJ leave open to our Knowledge, we 
'iei-ween Ideas h^ive feen. In the next place, another Caufe of 
'lu^ have,' Ignorance, of no left Moment, is a want of 4 

dijcoverable Connexion between thofe Ideas Wf 
Jiave. For wherever we want that, we are vtterly uncapable of 
Xiniverfal and certain Knowledge; and are, ^s in the former 
Cafe, left only to Obfervation apd Experiment; which, how 
narrow and confined \t is, how far from general Knowledge, 
we need not be told. I fball give fome few Inftances of this 
Caufe of our Ignomiice, and fo leave it. It is evident that the 
Sulk, Figure and Motiop^ (cveral Bodies about us, produce 
m us feveral Seniatidfis^ as of Colours^ Sounds, Taftes, Smells, 
Fleafa^ aiid Pain, &r. Thde mechanical Afiedions of Bodies, 
having no Affinity at all with thofe Ideas thtv produce in 
vs^ (ih^>e beilig no' conceivable Connexion oetweeh any 
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iinp^lfe of any (brt of Body, and any Perception of a Coloar 
or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can have no di- 
ftin(^ Knowledge of fuch Operations beyond our Experience \ 
and can reafon no otherwife about them, than as EiFeAs pro- 
duced by the Appointment of an infinitely wife Agent, which 
perfedUy furpafs our Compreheniions. As the Ideas of fenfi* 
ble fecondary Qualities, which we have in our Minds, can by us 
be no way deduced from bodily Caufes, nor any Correfpondence 
or Connexion be found between them and thofe primary Qua^ 
lides which (Experience (hews us) produce them in us; fo, oa 
the other 'fide, th^ Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is 
as unconceivable. How any Thought (hould produce a Motion 
in Bodv, is as remote from the Nature of our Ideas^ as how any 
Body mall produce any Thought in the Mind. That it is fo, 
if Experience did not convince us, the Confideration of the 
Things themfelves would never be able, in the leaft, to difcover 
to us. Thefe, and the like, though they have a conftant and 
regular Connection, in the ordinary courfe of Things; yet that 
Connedlion being not difcoverable in the Ideas theVnfelves, 
which appearing to have no neceiTary Dependance one on ano* 
ther, we can attribute their ConnetSiion to nothing elfe, but the 
arbitrary Determination of that all-wife Agent, who has made 
them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above 
our weak Underftandings to conceive. 

%. 29. In fom^ of our Ideas there are certain Inftances. 
Relations, Habitudes and Connexions, fo vifi- 
bly included in the Nature of the Ideas themielves, that we 
cannot conceive them feparabte from them, by any Power what-, 
foever. And in thefe only, we are capable of certain and uni- 
verfal Knowledge^ Thus the idea of a right-lined Triangle 
necefiarily carries with it an Equality of its Angles to two 
Tight ones. Nor can we conceive this Relation, this Conne£iion 
of thefe two Ideasj to be poffibly mutable, or to depend on any 
arbitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or could make 
it otherwife* But the Coherence alnd Continuity of the Parts 
of Matter ; the Produftion of Senfation in us ot Colours and 
Sounds, 6fc. by Impulfe and Motion ; nay, the original Rules 
and Communication of Motion being fuch, wherein we can dif<^ 
cover no natural Connection with any /i/r^?^ we have, we can- 
not but afcribe them to the arbitrary Will and good Pleafurc of 
the wife Archite<Si. I need not, I think, here mention the Re- 
furredion of the Dead, the future State of tlijs Clobe of Earth, 
and fuch other Things, which are by every one ackno^yledged 
to depend wholly on the Determination of a free Agent. The 
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Things that, as far as our Obfervation reaches, we cDnftantl^ 
iiii<i to proceed regularljr, we may conclude, do zSt hj a Law 
fct them J but ret by ft Law that we know not : Whereby, the* 
Caufes work fteadify, and Effeds conftantly flow from them^ 
yet their Connexions and Dependances being not diicoyerable in 
our Ideas J we can have but an experimental Knoi^ledge of them. 
From all which it is eafy to perceive, what a D«rknei$ we are 
involved in, how little it is of Being, and the Things that are, 
that we are capable to know* And therefor^ we iball do no In- 
jury to our Knowledge when we modeftly thihK with ourfelves, 
that we are fo far from being able to compre^ejnd the whole- 
Nature of the Univerfe, and all the Things contained in it, that 
we are not capable of a Philofophical Kwnt^dge of the* 3^ic$ 
that ai*e about us, and make a Part of us. Concerning their fe- 
condary 'Qualities, Powers and Operations, we can have no 
tiniverlal Certainty. Several £fFe£b come every Day within the 
Notice of our Scnfes, of which we haye lb far fenJHive Kmnv^ 
kdge: But the Caufes, Manner and Certainty ot their Produc- 
tion, for the two foregoing Reafons, we mun be content to be 
ignorant of. In thefe we can go no farther than particular £x« 
perience informs us of matter of Fa£l, and bV Analogy to guefs 
what Effeds the like Bodies are, upon other Trials, lilie to pro- 
fluce. But as tp a perfeift Bciefice of natural Bodies, (not to men- 
tion fpiritqal Beings) we are, I think, fo far from being capable 
of any fi;ch thing, that I conclude it loftlabour to feek after it, 
^h' dl ant ^* 3^' Thirdly^ Where we have adequate 
^ftraatJlur J^^^U ^^^ where there is a certain and difcover- 
Jdcas. able Conne£Hon between them, yet we are often 

ignorant, for want of tracing thofe Ideas^ which 
we have, or may have ; and for want of finding out thofe inter- 
mediate fdeas^ which may (hew us, what Habitude of Agree- 
ment or Difagreement they have one with another. And thus 
many are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any Im- 
perfedlion of their Faculties, or Uncertainty in the Things them- 
ielves, but for want of Application in acquiring, examining, and 
by due ways comparing thofe Ideai, That which has' moft con^ 
tributed to hinder the due tracing of our Idiasy and finding out 
their Relations, and Agreements or Difagrccments one with 
another, has been, I fuppofe, the ill ufe of IVord^. It isv im- 
pofllble that Men fliould ever truly feek, or certainly difcover 
the Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas themfelvcs, whilft 
their Thoughts flutter about, or ftick only in Sounds of doubtfut 
and uncertain 5ignificatbns. Mathematicians, abftrafting their 
3"houghts from Names, and accuftoming themfelves to fet be- 
X fore 



fore their Minds the Ideas thcnfdfve&tliatihey would confider^ 
gnd not SovnjJs inftead of them, have avoided thereby a great 
part of th«lb Perplexity, Puddtring ^d Coiifiiiri6)i, which has fo 
much hindered Men's Progrefs in other Parts of Knowledge. For 
whilil they ftiek in Words of undetermined •an<C uncertain Sig- 
fiification, Aey are uns^ble to diftinguilh True from Falfe, Cer-* 
tain from Probable, Confiftent from Inconfiftent, in their own 
Opinions; Thfe having been the Fate or Misfortune of a great 
part of the Men of Letters, the Increaib broughft into the Stock 
of rcaf Kfiowledgc, has been very little, in Proportion to the 
Schools, Dilutes, and Writings, the World has been filled with ; 
whilft Students, being loft in the |;reat Wood of Words, knew 
not whereabout they were,* how far their Difcoveries were ad- 
vanced, or what was wanting in their own, or the general Stock 
of Knowledge. Had Men, in the Difeoveries of the material^ 
done as they have in thofe of the intelledual World, involved alt 
in the Obfcurity of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking. Vo- 
lumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and Stories of 
Zones and Tides, multiplied and diluted ; nay. Ships built, and 
Fleetsfet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the 
Line; and the ^;i//^9^jwouldbefti)las much unknown, as when 
it was declared Herefy to hold there were any. But having fpo« 
ken fufRciently of Words, and the ill or carelefs ufi; that is com- 
monly made of them, I fhall not fay any thing more of it here* 
§. 31. Hitherto we have examined the Extent 




efpeS^ ofVinverfditj^ 
to be confidered ; and in this regard, our Knowledge follows, 
the Nature of our Ideas. If the litas are abftra£t| whpfe Ame* 
mcnt Or Difegreement we perccivfe, our Knowled^ is univer- 
fal. For wh^t is known of fuch general Ideas y wnl be true of 
every particuhr thing, in whom that Effence, 1. e. that ahftraSt 
Jdea^ is to be found : and what is once known of fuch Ideas^ 
'will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all general 
Knowledge, we maft fearch and find it only m our own 
Minds, and jt is only the examining of om- own Ideas that fur- 
hifhcth ITS with that. Truths belonging to Efleiices of Things^ 
(that is, to ah/haif Ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out 
by the Contemplation only of thofe Eflences ; as the Extftence 
of Things is to be known only from Experience, But having 
snorp to fay of this in the Chapters where i fliall fpeak of gene- 
ral and real Knowledge, this may here fuffice as to the Uni- 
verfaiity of our Knowledge in general. 
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I S6 KeaUty of ^/meietlge, 

C H A P, IV. 

Of ibe Reality of Human Knowkdge* 

ObjeQioo» §• I. yr Poubt not but my Reader by this time 
KmwUdgi I may be apt to thmk, that I have been 

flactdMAt2&^ X all thrs while only building a Caftle in 

may hall tare ^jj^ ^jf. ^^ bc ready to fay to me, to what 
rifion. Purpofe all this Stir ? Knowledge, fay you, is 

only the Perception of the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of our own IJeas : but who knows what thofe IJios 
may be i Is there any thin^ fo extravagant, as the Imaginations 
of Men's Brains ? Where is the Head that has no Chtnura^s in 
it ? Or if there b« a fober and a wife Man, what Difference will 
there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that of 
the moft extravagant Fancy in the World ? They both have 
their /dWu, and perceive their Agreement and Difagreement one 
with another. If there be any Difference between them, the 
Advantage will be on the warm-headed Man's fide, as having 
the more /iftu, and the more lively : And fo, by your Rules, he 
will be the more knowing. If it be true that all Knowledge lies 
only in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of 
our own Idios^ the Vifions of an £nthufiaft, and the Reafon- 
ing9 of a fober Man, will be equally certain. It is no matter 
how Things are ; fo a Man obferve but the Agreement of his 
own Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, all 
Certainty. Such Caftles in the Air will be as ftrong Holds of 
Truth, as the Demonftrations of Euclid. That an Harpy is 
i^ot a Centaur, is by this Way as certain Knowledge, and as 
much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. 

"^Mtrfwhat Ufe isaUthis fint Knowledge of'Miti sown Imaginations^ 
to a Man that enquires after the Reality of Things ? It mat- 
ters not what Men's Fancies are, it is the Knowledge of Things 
that is only to be prized : it is this alone j;ives a value to our 
Reafonings, and Preference to one Man's Knowledge over 
fmother's, that it is, of Things as they really are, and not of 
Dreams and Fancies. 

^nfwer, l^^t §. 2. To which I anfwer, that if our Know- 

f9i'where\At^ ledge of our Ideas terminate in tiiem, and reach 
^reetvitb no farther, where there is fomething farther in- 

fhitfgs. tended, our moft ferious Thoughts will be of 

little more Ufe, than the Reveries of a crazy Srain j and the 
Truths built thereon of no more Weight, than the Difcou^fes of 
a Man, who fees things clearlv in a Dream, and with great 
AiTurance utters them. But, I hope, before I have done, to 
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npake it' evident^ that this way of Certainty, by the Know* 
ledge of our own Ideasy s^oes a little farther than bare Imagina- 
tion; and, I believe it will appear^ that all the Certainty of ge^ 
aieral Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elfe. 

§. 3. It is evident, the Mind knows not Things immediately 
but only by the Intervention of the Ideai it has of them. Our 
Knowledge therefore is real^ only fo far as there i$ a Conformity 
between our Ideas and the Reality of Things. But what Sail 
be here the Criterion ? How Ihall the Mind, when it pcr^civc$ 
nothing but its ovfn Ideas ^ know that they agree with Things 
themfclyes ? This, tho* it feems not to want Difficulty, yet I 
thjnk there l^e two Sorts of IdeaSj that we may be aflured| 
agree with Tfeings. 

§. 4. firjiy The firft are fimple Ideas^ which 
fitice the Mind, as has been ihewed, can by no jLr firft^ all 
me^ns make to itfelf, muft neceflarily be the finplelatHAdp. 
Vfoi\i&. of Things operating on the Mind in a 
l^atural way, and producing therein thofe Perceptions, which by 
the Wifdom and Will of our Maker thev are ordained and adaptr 
cd to. From whence it follows, th2ktjwiple Ideas are not Fi^ions 
of our Fancies, but the natural and regular Productions of 
Tubings without us, really operating upon us ; and fo carry with 
them all the Conformity which is intended, or which our 
State requires : For* they reprefent tp us Things under thofe 
Appearances which they are fitted to produce in us ; whereby 
we are enabled to diftihguifh the Sorts of particular Subftances, 
to difcern the States they are in, and fo to take them for our Ne-» 
ceflities, and apply them to our Ufes, Thus the /^i^^z of White- 
i^efs, or fiitternefs, as it is in the Mind, exacSlIy anfwering that 
Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has all the 
jpal Cbnformity it can, or ought to have, with Things without 
u?. And this Conformity between our fimple Ideasj and the 
^*^//?^wr of Things, is fuiEcient fot real Knowledge. 

§. 5." Secondly^ All our complex Ideas, except -, , -, 
thofe of Subjlancesy being Archetypes of the Mind's ^^^^^ 
own making, not intended to be the Copies ^^cett^of^^h^ 
of any Thing, nor referred to the Exiftence of fiakceu 
^ny Thing, as to their Originals, cannot want 
qny Conformity necejfctxj to real Knowledge. For that which is 
pot dehgned to reprefent any Thing but itfelf, pan never be 
capable of a wrong Reprefentation, nor miflead us from the 
true Apprehenfionof any Thing, by its Diflikenefs to it : and 
fucb» excepting thofe of Subftances, are all our complex Ideas. 
Which, as I have {hewed ip another Place, are Combinations of 
IdeGs^ which the Mind, by its free Ciioic^ puts together, with,- 
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out coirfidcring any Copnc&ipn th^jr have iir Nature. "Ana 
bence it is, that in aH thefe Sorts the IJms themfelves are con^ 
fidered as ihe Jrchetypesy and Thiiigsiio otherwife regarded but 
as they are conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infal- 
libly certain, that all the Knowledge we attain concerning thefe 
Idiai is real, and reaches Things themfelves* Becaufe in all our 
Thoughts, Reafontngs, and Difcourfes of this kind, we intend 
Things no farther, than as they are conformable to onr Ideas. So 
that in thefe we cannot mifs of a ce^ain and undoubted Reality. 
H h ^Ao^ §• ^ ^ doubt not but it will be eafily grant- 
Ih^^fMatb^ cd, that the Knowledge we have of Mathematical 
^attcalKnvw' 'rirfi&j, rs not only certain but real Knowledge \ 
hdgi. ^"d n^^ ^^^ b^e empty Vifion of vain infigni- 

ficant Chimerics of the Brain : aiid yet, if we 
will confider, we (hall iind that it is only of our own Ideas. 
The Mathematician confiders the Truth and Properties belong- 
ing to a Redangle or Circle, only as they are in Idea in his own 
Mind. For it is poilible he never found either of them exifting^ 
mathematically, /. 0. precifely true in his Life. But yet the 
Knowledge he has of any Truths or Properties belonging to a 
Circle, or any other mathematical Figure, are neverthele^ tni^ 
and certain j even of real Things exiiRng : becaufe real Things 
are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any 
fuch Propofitions, than as Things really agree to thofe Arche^ 
types in his Mind. Is it true of the Idea of a Triangle^ that its 
three Angles are equal to two right ones ? It is true alfo of a 
Trianple^ wherever it really cxifts. Whatever other Figure ex- 
ifts, that is not exa£^ly anfwerable to that Idea of a Triangle in 
his Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propofition. And 
therefore hets certain all his Knowledge concerning fuch Ideas^ 
h real Knowledge ; becaufe intending Things no farther fhan 
they agree with thofe bis Ideas^ he is lure what he knows con- 
cerning thofc Fieures, when thcv have barely an ideal Exigence 
in his Mind, wfll bold true or them alfo/ when they have 
real Exigence in Matter ; his Confideration being barely of 
tbofc Figures, which are the fame^ wherever, or however 
they exijf . 

J d fM nd %' 1' ^"^^ hence it follows, that /»w^/ Know- 
^ J ^0 • y^^^ ^g ^^ capabU of real Certainty ^ as Mathema- 
ticks. For -Certainty being but the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or EHfagreement of our Ideas j and Demonftration no- 
thing but the Perception of fuch Agreement, by the Inter- 
vention of other Id^as^ or Mediums; our moral Ideas, as well 
its mathematical, being Archetypes themfelves^ and fo adequate, 
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ffiA cdmflelc Ueasi slLdie A^itieineiit<H- £)iftgf!eemeiiti whkli 
we fliall %ni in th^m^ will profl:uce real Knowledge) as well 
AS iA 'Mithenratioal Figures. 

. §^ & For the attakiing cS'Kjmided^w^A Ctt^ Exifiemem^ ' 
tumjfy it is t^inixtit !tluit ^rc fcaive deteimiiied , required tit . 
idm: ^xA to vakt our. Koowl^^ ::i^/) it is «^^^ ^> ^a^^- 
reqUifitJe tttttt^e Jdea$ anf^er theii& Arcbttypet. Nor let it te 
wondered) dMt I f)k(!e tli# GertlllitjF of our Knowledge in th« 
Confid^rictqar of dttr IAa$i vWttb:fe ii^e Care«nd Regard (He 
it majr fif^ to oMe real Exifteobe-of Things : Since moft of 
ihdfe Difodurfirty tirhid& take* i^ihe Thoughts^ and engage the 
iDiTpOtes oCthofe who pretend to make iVtheir Bufineft to en«> 
^tttre after TrMii ^nd Gcfrtamt)», ^kiH) I preTtitee, up6n £]£a^ 
l«(in<ltioa,..be fotttid to be pmrS-^r^^onh wi Notions in 
Which SiiiflMiGe ift not at all conoeriic^. All the DifeourTes of 
the Mathemnticiaaiy sd>out the fi}itartng 4f a Circle, conidt: 
fiedjdni,'or alqr mother part of Mathemattck4».f«9id?r».fM^/Ai^ 
'Ex^m:0 of any of thofe F^ures ; but their DemonftrationSy 
Hfhich de^'nd on iileir Idms^ 'are the fame, whether there be 
any Square^rCirdeexifting hi the Worlds or. n6. In the fimic 
fnanner, liie Trndi and Ctttsamty' of moral Difcoiirfes abftraAa 
from the Lines of Men^ and the £teifteiice of th<>fe Virtues in 
ibe Worid^ whereof tfaej triaat ; iior are TttU/s OSfie^Mk true^ 
^becaufe thiere ja no body in the World that 'eXacUy {Mraftifea 
hh Rules, and lives up to th^ Pattern ;of a t i rtuoiis Man, Which 
ikt has given u^, and wfak9i Rifled jno wtere,. when h^e wri^ 
but in litai If it betntein Spectd^o^ L e^ in JJ^ Ad^Mnr^ 
dir Afrym Dtathy it will alio bevtl'uein4lQa}Jtiy'df'any'AM£lion 
that exijk confoitnable to that Uea 'of Mttrdsfi h% foii ot^er 
Anions, the Truth of that Prapofi#ion concetn^ th^m rlo4. 
'And thus it is of all other SpoGies» of Things j which have no 
other EfTenees, but thofe A/nstiviiich are in the Minds <if Melt 

§f 9; Bttt it will here be faid, that if rita^al ^ __ ... , 
JD»wk4ge be ^aced 'in the Cbntcmplatioa of ^^J*'^'^ 
lonr own maml -Hftw, and thofe, ras t)ttier Modes, /^riajj^lecau/^ 
be of our own making. What ftrai^e Notions f/ufr^ldezs • 
will there be of Jii^ee and Ten^mrOace? What ^re of our mm 
Confufion of Virsues and Vicesy ifevb^y one may making and 
make what Ideat of them he pleafes ? No €^- naming, 
fiifion nor Diforder in the Things theinfelves^nor 
the Reafonings about them ; no more than (in MatKematicks^ 
there would bea Difturbance in the Dehionftration, or a Change 
in the Properties of Figures, and their Relations one to ano- 
sber^ if a Man fiioiiU make a Triangle with four Corners, or.a 
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Trapezium with four tight Angtes ; diat is, in ^l^ti EfigUibs^ 
change the Names of the Figures, and call that by one Name^ 
which Mathematicians call ordinarily by another. For let a 
Man mdce to himfeff, the Idia dS a Figure with dii«e Angles, 
whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleafe, Equilaterum 
or Trapeziumy or any thing elfe, the Properties of, and Demon- 
ftrations about that Ideaj will be the fame, as if he calldd it a 
Reekmgulor Triangle. I coftfefs the Change of the Name, by 
the Impropriety of Speech, will at firft diftorb him, who khows 
not what Idea it ftands for : But as ibon as the Figure is drawn, 
the Confequences and Demonftration are plain and clear. Juft 
the fame is it in moral Knowledge ; let a Man have the Idea of 
takine from others, without their Confent, what their honeft 
Induftry has poi&fied them of, and call this Juftict^ if he pleafe» 
He that takes the Name here without ^t Idea put to it, will 
be miftaken, by joining anckher Idea of his own tothat Name : 
But ftrip the Idea of that Name, or take it fuch as it is in the 
Speaker's Mind, and the fame Things will agree to it, as if 
you called it hjuftice. Indeed, wrong Names in moral Dif- 
courfes, breed uiually more Diforder, becaufe they are not 
fo eaifily redified as in Mathematicks, where the Figure once 
drawn and feen, makes the Name ufelefsand of ho Force. 
For what need of a Sign, when the thing iignifted is prefent 
and in view? But in moral Names, that camiot be fo eafily 
iuid (hortly done, becaufe of the many Decompofitions that 
qp to the making up the complex Ideas of thofe Modes. But 
yet for all this, mJcaUing tfzny of thofe Ideas^ contrary to the 
ufual Signification of the Words of that Language, hinders 
not, but t^t we may have certain and demonftrative Know- 
ledge of their feveral Agreements and Dif^reemcnts, if we 
•Will carefully, as in Mathematicks, keep to the iame precijfe 
Ideas yZni trace them in their feveral Rela,tions.jone to anothev, 
without being led away by their Names. If wehut feparate 
the Idea under Confideration from the. Sign that flands for it, 
cur Knowledge goes equally on in the Difcovery of real Truth 
and Certainty, whatever Sounds we make ufe of. 

§. 10. One thing more we are to take Notice 

^. Wl^^^ of j That where GOD, or any other Law-makef, 

^fiurh not the ^izth defined any Moral Names, there they have 

K^?de "^^^^ ^^^ IL&nc^ of that Species to which that 

'fg'* Name belongs ; and there it is not fafe to apply 

or ufe them otherwife; but in other Cafes it is bare Impropriety 

-of Speech to apply them contrary to the common ufage of the 

Country. But yet even this too difturbs not the Certainty of 

S thai 
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that Kii6wledge, which is ftiH to be had by a dtte Contemi^i- 
tion and comparing of thofe even nick-named Ideas. 

% lu Thirdfy, there is another fort 6f r^- Ideas./^**. 
//fAT Ideas, which bcmg referred to Jrchaypis fiances Ba^e 
ivithout us, may difrer from them, and fo our tbeirJrcbitypa 
Knowledge about them, may come Ihort of fmtbmaus. 
being reah - Such are our* IJeai of Subftances, 
"which ' confifting of a CoUedtion of fimple iJeas^ fuppofed 
taken from the Works of Nature, may. pt vary frpm thern^ 
by having more or different ideas united m them, than are t# 
be found united in Things themfelves: From whence it 
comes to pafs, that they may* and :often do fail of being exadly 
eonformableto Things themfelves. ^ 

§f. 12. I fay tiben, that to have Idsas of Sub- ^ So far as tb^ 
Jiances^ which by being conformable to Things, ^ffru kmtb 
xnay afford us real Kmwkdgi^ it is not enough, thofiyfifareur 
< as m Modes, to put t<^ber fiich Idiot as have Kninukd^cwr 
no Inconfiftence, tho' they did never before ^^fH^^^** 
fo cxift. V. gi The Ideas of Sacrilege or Per- : ^^"^^ 
jtiry^ (fci were as real and true Ideas before, as after the £xift« 
ence of any fuch Fa£t. But wr. Ideas cfSsibftances being fup- 
pofed Copies, and referred to y^rr^^jT^^i without us, muft ftill 
be taken from fomething that does or has exifl^d ; they mu^ 
not contiil of Ideas put together at the pleafure of our Thoughts, 
withoutany real Pattern they were taken from, tho' we can 
perceive no Inconfiftence in fuch a Combination » The Reafon 
whereof is, becaufe we not knowing what real Conftitution it 
•is of Subftances, whereon our Ample Ideas depend, and which 
really is' the caufe of the flri£l: Union of fome of them one with 
' mnotner, and the Exclufion of others ^ there are very few of 
them that we can be fure are, or are not, inconfiftentin Nature, 
,any fartfierlthah Experience and fenfible Obfervation reach. 
Herein therefore is founded the Reality of our Knowledge con- 
•cerning Sub/iances^ that all our complex Ideas at them muft be 
fuch and fuch only, as are made up of fuch fimpje ones, as 
have been difcovered.to co^exift in Nature* And our Ideas bet- 
ing thus true, tho' not, perhaps, vtry tx3& Copies, are yet the 
Subjefis of real (as far as we have any) Knozvledge' of them. 
Which (as has been already Ihewn) will not be found to reach 
very far : but h far as it. does. At will ftill be real Knowledge. 
V/hateyer Ideas we have, the Agreement we find they have with 
others, will ftill be Knowledge. If thofe Ideas be abftraA, it 
will be general Knowledge, fiut to make it r^^/concerning Sub- 
ftances, the Ideas muft be taken from the real Exiftence of 

Things, 
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) trbiiigs. Whfttcver£ife)p}e /^«r hatye been found t0 €0-exift » 
Mny Subft9fie^9 thefe wtf may wilh Confidence join together 
again, and fo muke abftcafk/^Mf ofSubflancp^. Fc^ v^hatevet 
have gnce hi^d an Uhiijiii iii.NAl»sef inay be united again. 

l/rideai, andiatam^ ^^ /A^to Namea, at if ^h^ j^rcsj 

r« w thtn^s hNatm, ^ ^^W he do other &ri^ of Tli&ii£pt» 

0^ Sps€iti>fipfi^ /m 0Mf than what known Naiw? bad ^ready 

4^ A«9Hf. determined^ and 2^s k were fet ouf^ 

we fiioidd think of Thin^ , with greato: 
Freedom »td Jeft :<2<infttfion, than perb^s ymjio* k w^^uld 
poffibly be thou|;ht a bold PftradoK, if fifeit a.vecy danger<His 
f'allkood^ if I &oiM.Uy^ ^hat i^rm Cfmng^f^h, wbo have 
lived forty Veaiv ^o^her^ Ivkbmit any App^iraiiCe of |t.ea;^ 
fottj zft fomethifiif beti;9«en tik Maa aitd a S^aft : ,Whkh Prct^ 
^ke is fbtinded upon Ikdthing tdde but a<faJie, Sj^ppc^fijjo^ ^ 
that ^hcfe two Nitots, Jdfir» ahd jB#^, ^ftandior diftifl^ Spe- 
cies fo fet out by real Eflenees, that ^ere tan Qdine.|N>.^iiMv 
Species between them : Wfaeitaa, if we wiU abftradfrooi thofe 
Names, and At SUppofition «f fuch fpiecifick £flenm p^ade 
hj Nature^ wherein all Thingjk of the £ime Denomioa&^fis did 
«xa£Hy aj^d eqttally partake j i£mit wodki not fancy that there 
were a certain Number ^th^e Efiences, whereiA ^1 TlungSy as 
an Moulds, were caft and formed, we fliould &»d that ibe/i^ 
of the Shape, Motioo, and Life of a Man^ wiAou^ -R^skfoi^ 
is as much a difBnft JJea^ andiofakes aftfimck a. diftli^A S$f>i 
cf Things ftom Man and Beaft, as the Idea «f the Shape of 
an Afi with Rua/oMj would bediffierettt hoixk either that of Man 
»r Beaft,.4ind be .a Species of an Animal between^ or diftkidl 
^om boidi. 

, s '^ I f> ^4- Here every body will be ready td «£k^ 

Oijei&i9n If CAoHgtSngs may be fuppdSed fometbkig ben 

^aiff/i^ , tvween Man and Beaft; pray what Are th^ Man*- 
^im^^gif- fwer» CbangeU$^s^ which is as gdod; alWoi'd td 
i^/gmhv^ ; &nifyfomethitediffei«iit from the Significatioii 
ITaM^' of iliWiST or SEJST, as the Names^Maii 
'anpwiresl* * and B^aft are to have SignifkatbiM diffc^ht one 
* frbm the other. This, well confidered, would 

refolve this ^Matter, and (hew ?my Meaning 
without any more « ado. But I am not fo unacquainted with 
the Zeal of fome Men, which enables them to fpin Confequeh* 
<ce3, and to fee Religion threatned, whenever any one venturer 
^ a(uit their Foons-of ^peaking> as not to forefee what Names 
• *V'..^ • fucl| 
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fucha Propofition as this is like to be charged with : And with-« 
out doubt it will be aiked. If Cbangelings zre fomething between 
A^an and Beaft, what will become ofthem in the other World? 
To which I anfwer, i. It concerns me not to know or enquire, 
To their own Mafter they ftand or fall. It will make their 
State neither better nor worfe, whether we determine any thing 
O^it or no. They are in the Hands of a faithful Creator, and 
a bountiful Father, who difpofes not of his Creatures according 
to our narrow Thoughts or Opinions, nor diftinguifhes them 
according to Names and Species of our Contrivance. And we 
that know fo little of this prefent World we are in, may, I 
think, content ourfelves without being peremptory in defining 
the'different States, which Creatures mall come into when they 
go off this Stage. It may fuffice us, that he hath made known 
to all thofe who are capable of Inftrudion, Difcourfe and Rea- 
foning, that they (hall come to an Account, and receive accord- 
ing to what thev have done in this Body. 

§. 15: But, Secondly^ I anfwer. The Force of thefe Men's 
Queftion (viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future State ?) 
is founded on one of thefe two Suppofitions, which are both 
falfe. The firft is, that all Things that have the outward Shape 
and Appearance of a Man, muft neceiTarily be defigned to an 
immortal future Being after this Life. Or, fecondly, tha( 
^whatever is of human Birth muft be fo. Take away (hefe Ima- 

finations, and fuch Queftions will be groundlefs and ridiculous, 
deflre then thofe, who think there is no more but an stccidental 
DiiFerence between themfelves and Changelings^ the Eflence in 
both being exa£Uy the fame, toconfider, whether they can ima* 
gine Immortality annexed to any outward Shape of the Body $ 
the very propofing it, is, I fuppofe, enough to make them dif- 
own it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much foever 
immerfed in Matter, allowed that Excellency to any Figure of 
the grofs fenfible outward Parts, as to affirm eternal Life due to 
it, or a neceiTary Confequence of it ; or that any Mafs of Mat- 
ter fbould, after its Diiiblution here, be again reftored here^ 
after to an everlafting State of Senfe, Perception and Know- 
ledge, only becaufe it was moulded into this or that Figure, and 
had fuch a particular Frame of its vifible Parts. Such an Opi- 
nion as this, placing Immortality in a certain fuperficial Figure, 
turns out of Doors all Confideration of Soul or Spirit, upon 
whofe Account alone fome corporeal Beings have hitherto been 
concluded immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more 
fo the Outfide than Infide of Things \ to place the Excellency of 
a Man* more in the external Shape of bis Body, than internal 
t Vdi. II. O Pc^* 
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Perfections of his Soul ^ which is but little better than to am 
the great and ineilimable Advantage of Immortality and Life 
Everlafting, which he has abov^ other material Beings, to an- 
nex it, I fay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Fafhion of his 
Coat. For this or that outward Make of our Bodies ho more 
carries with it the Hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Fa- 
fliion of a Man's Suit gives him reafonable Grounds to imagine 
it will never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. It 
will perhaps be faid, that no body thinks that the {hape make^ 
any Thing immoreal, but It is the Shape is the Sign of a rational 
Soul within, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the 
Sign of any fuch Thing : for barely faying it, will not make it 
fo. It would require lome Proofs to perfuade one of it. No 
Figure that I know fpeaks ajiy fuch Language. For it may as 
rationally be concluded, that the dead Body of a Man, where- 
in there is to be found no more Appearance or A£lion of Liife 
than there is in a Statue, has yqt neverthelefs a living Soul in 
it, becaufe of its Shape ; as that there is a rational Soul in a 
ChangiUngy becaufe he has the Outfide of a rational Creature, 
when his A£^ions carry far lefs Marks of Reafon with them, in 
the whole Courfe of his Life, than what are to be found in 
many a Beail. 

•^ ^ §• i6. But it is the Iflue of rational Parents, and 

*'y ^'* njuft therefore be concl uded to have a rational Soul. 
I know not by what Logick you muft fo conclude. I am Aire 
this is a Conclufion that Men no where allow of. For if they 
did, they would not make bold, as every where they do, to de^ 
ftroy ill-formed and mif-fliaped Produdlions. Ay, but thefe arc 
Monjiers, Let them be fo : What will your driveling, unin- 
telligent, intradlable Changeling be ? Shall a Defe£l in the Body 
make a Monfter \ a Defcdt in the Mind, (the far more Noble, 
and, in the cojnmon Phrafe, the far more Eflential Part) not ? 
Shall the Want of a Nofe, or a Neck, make a Monfter^ and 
put fuch Iffue out of the Rank of Men; the Want of Rea- 
fon and Underftanding, not ? This is to bring all back again to 
what was exploded juft now : This is to place all in the Shape, 
and to take the Meafure of a Man only by his Outfide. To 
(hew that according to the ordinary Way of Reafoning in this 
Matter, People do lay the whole Strefs on the Figure, and re- 
folve the whole Effence of the Species of Man (as they make 
it) into the outward Shape, how unreafonable foever it be, 
ftnd^ow much foever they difown it, we need but trace their 
Thoughts and PraSice a little farther, and then it will plainly 
^pear. The well-fhaped Changeling is a Man^ has a rational 
\ Soul^ 
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'Soiii, though it appear not ; this is paft doubt, fay ydu. Make 
the Ears a little longer, slrid riiore pointed, and the Nofe a lit- 
tle flatter than ordiriairy, arid then you begin to Boggle : Make 
the Faceyest narrower, flatter, and longer, and then you afe at i 
Aand i Add ftill more and more of the! Likdnefs of a Brute to it, 
and let the Head be perfedlly that of fome other Animal, theii 
prefently it is a Monfter y and it's Demonftratiofi with you thatf 
it hath no ratidnal Sotil, and mufl: be deftroyed. Where now 
ri a(k) fliall be the juft Mfeafure of the utmoft Bounds of that 
i^hapd, that carries with it a rational Soul? For fmce there 
have been human Foetuses produced, half Beaft and half Man ; 
and others three parts one, and one part the other ; arid fo it is 
poflible they may be in all the Variety of Approaches td the one 
or the other Shape, and may have feVeral Degrees of Mixture 
^f the Likenefs of a Man, or a Brute; I would gladly know 
what are thofe preclfe Lineanients, which, according to thisi 
Hypothefis, are^ or are not, capable of a rational Soul to b^' 
jeined t6 them ? What fort of Outfide is the certain Sign that; 
there is, or is not fuch an Inhabitant within ? For till that b4 
dohe, we talk at random of Afc» ; and Ihall always, I fear, dp 
ib^ as long as we give ourfelves up to certain Sounds, and the 
Imaginations of fettled and fixed Species in Nature^ we know' 
not what. But after all, I defire it may be confidered, tha6 
thofe who think they have anfwered the Difficulty, by telling: 
us,' that a mif-fliaped Pectus is a Monjler^ run into' the fame. 
Fault they are arguing againft, by conftituting a Species be- ' 
tween Man and Beafl:. For what elfe, I pray, is their Monfteif , 
in the Cafe, (if the Word Mohjler fignifies any thing at all]^ 
but fomething neither Man nor Beaft, but partaking fomewhat 
of cither ? And juft fo is the Changeling before mentioned. Sqj 
neceflary is it to quit the common Notion of Species arid Ef- 
fences, if we will truly look into the Nature of Things, and- 
examine them^ by What our Faculties can difcover in them z$ 
they exift, and not by groundlefs Fancies that have been take4 
tip about them. 

§. 17. I have mentioned tliis here, tecaufe .^^ y 1 
I think we cannot be too cautious that Words ^^^ds aid 
and Speciesj in the ordinary Notions which we /*<"'^'* 
liave been ufed to of them^ ihipofe* not upon 
Us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one great Obrfacle t# 
our clear and diftind): Itnowledge, efpeclally in reference ta 
iSubftances ; and from thence has arofe a great part of the Oif- 
^cullies about Tj:uth and Certainty; Wguld yrf accuftoM 
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ourfelves to feparate our Contemplations and Reafonings from 
Words, wt might, in ajfreat Meafure, remedy this Inconve- 
nience within our own Thoughts. But yet it would ftill difturb 
us in our Difcourfe with others, as long as*we retained the Opi- 
nion, that SpiCHS and their EflTences were any thing elfe but our 
ftbftrad Ideas (fuch as they are) with Names annexed to thena, 
to be the figns of them. 

§. 18. Wherever we perceive the Agreement 
Reeapitula^ or Difagreement of any of our Ideas^ there is 
^'««* certain Knowledge : And wherever we are furc 

thofe Ideas agree with the Reality of Things, 
there is certain real Knowledge. Of which Agreement of our 
Ideas with the Reality of Thin|;s, having here given the Marks, 
I think I have {hewn wherein it is, that Certainty^ real Ofrtmntjj 
con&fts. Which whatever it was to others, was, I confefs, ta 
me heretofore, one of thofe Dtfiderata^ which I found great 
want of. 
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Of Truth in generah 

mat truth §. I ■ T T 7 H A T is TrutK was an Enquiry 
^^^ WW '^^"y Ages iince ; and it being 

^ ^ that which all Mankind either 
do, or pretend to fearch after, it dmnot but be worth our 
while carefully to examine wherein it confifts ; and fo acquaint 
ourfelves with the Nature of it, as to obferve how the l^nd 
diftinguiflies it from Falfhood. 

Ji ifht ' V ^' ^* Truth then feems to me, in flic proper 

ingorjparat-^ ^^V^^^ ^f ^^^ Word, to fignify nothing but tbi 
ii of Signs i' >*'V, ^r feparating if Signs, at the Things Jig^ 
/. ^. Ideas Qr ^^^ h ^hem^ do agtee or mpigrte one wtth another., 
Words. The joining or Separating of Signs here meant, 

is what by anotner Name we call Propofition* 
So that Truth properly belongs only to Propofitions ; whereof 
there are two forts, viz. Mental ana Verbal ; is there are two 
jSort$ of Signs commonly made ufe of, vtz^ Ideas and Words, 
ir/;* j; i ^3' '^o form a clear Notion of Truth, it i» 

mJalTwr^ ircnr neccffary to confider Tmth of Thought, 
iaJPropcfi* ^a Truth of Words, diftinftly one from ano-i 
Mfiffs, ^^^^ ' ^Mt yet it is very difficult to treat of them 

afunder : Becatife it is unavoidable, in treating 

of 
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of Mental Propofidons, to make ufe of Words : and then the 
Inftances &vtn of Mental Prppo/kionsy ceafe immediately to 
be barely Mental^ and become VerhaL For a mmtal Prdpoji-- 
tt9H being nothing but a bare Confideration of the Ideas^ zs 
Chey are in our Minds ftripped of Names, they lofe the Na- 
ture of purely meAtal Propifittons^ as foon as they are put into 
"Words.- 

§. 4, And tliat which makes it yet harder jur j p 
to treat of mental and verbal PropoJtiUm fepa^ ^XtJnfm^ 
ratehfy is. That moft Men, if not all, in their <^ryh^fQ ^ 
'tThiitking and Reafonings within themfelves, treattdof. 
make ufe of Words inftead of Ideas^ at leaft 
when the Subjeft of their Meditation Contains in it complex 
Ideas. Which is a great Evidence <4 the Imperfection and 
Uncertainty of our Ideas oli that kind, and may, if attentively 
made ufe of, ferve for a Mark to fhew us« what are thole 
Things, we have clear and perfed eftablifhed Ideas of, and 
what not. For if we will curioufly obferve theway our Mind* 
takes in Thinking and Reafoning, we fhall iin^fuppofe, that, 
when we make aivy Propoiitions within bur ow^ Thoughts, 
about White or Blacky Sweet or Bitter^ '^ Triangle or ^ Cir^ 
cUj we can and often do frame in our Minds the Ideas them- 
felves, without refleding on the Names. But, when we would 
confider, or make Proportions about the more complex Ideasy 
as of a Man^ Vitrioly Fortiiude^ Gloryy we uAiallv put the Name 
for the Idea : Becaufe the Ideas thefe Names (tand for, being 
for the moft part imperfef):, confufed and undetermined, we 
refled on the Names themfelves, becaufe they are more clear^ 
certain and diftin£i:, and readier occur to our Thoughts than 
the pure Ideas \ and fo we make ufe of thefe Words inftead of 
the Ideas themfelves, even when we would meditate and rea- 
fon within ourfelves, and make tacit mental Propofitions. In 
^ubftancesy as has been already noted, this is occafioned by the 
Imperfedion of our Ideas \ we making the Name ftand for 
the real Eflence, of which we have no Idea at all. In M$des^ 
it is occafioned by the great Number of fimple IdeaSy that go 
to the making them up. For many of them being compounded^ 
the Name occurs much eafier than the complex Idea itfelf^ 
which requires Time and Attention to be recoUedted, and ex- 
adly reprefented to the Mind, even in thofe Men who have 
formerly been at the Pains to do it ; and is utterly impoffible to 
be done by thofe, who though they haye ready in their Memory 
the greateft part of the common Words of their Language, 
yet, perhapsj never troubled themfelves in all their Lives, to 

O 3 confider 
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confider what precife Ideas the mod of them ftQo4 for< Som« 
confufed or obfcure Notions have ferved their turns ; and mzny 
who talk very much of Religion and Confcience^^ of Church anq 
faithf of Power and Rights of Objlru^iom and Hi^mours^ J^f^", 
lancholy and Choler, would, perhaps, have little left in their 
I'hpughts and Meditations, if one fhould defire them to think 
only of the Things themfelves, and lay by thofe Words, with 
which they fo often confound others, and npt f^ldom them- 
felves alfo. 

P . , . §.5. But to return to the ConflderariQii of 

hut%TMnj^ Truth, We ipuft, I fay, obferve two forts of 
cr/eparating Propofitions, that we are capable of making. 
Ideas ^without ^i^ft^ Mental^ wherein the Jdeas in our Underr 
Words, ftandings are without the ufe of Words put to- 

gether or fepargted by the Mijid, perceiving or 
judging qf their Agreement or pifagreement. 

Secondly^ Verbal Propofitions^ which are ff^ords^ the Signs of 
qur Ideas put together or feparated in Affirmative or Negative 
Sentences. By which way of affirming or denying, thefe Signs 
inade by Sounds, are as it were put together or feparated one 
from another. So that Propodtion confifts in joining, or fepa- 
rating Signs, and Truth confifts in the putting together, or fepa- 
zating thofe Signs, accordji^g ^s t()e Things, which they ftand 
for, agree or difagree. 

§. 6. Every one's Experience will fatisfy him, 
JThen mental ^y^^ ^^^ Mind, either by perceiving or fuppofing 
Fropofittons ^j^g Agreement or Difagreement of any of itq 

«X/i wL/. ^ *^>J* of Propofition affirmative or negative, 

which 1 have endeavoured to exprefs by th^ 
Terms Putting together and Separating^ But this A£lion of the 
Mind, which is fo familiar to every Thinking and Reafoning 
Man, is es^fier to be conceived by re(le£iing on what pailes in 
us, when we affirm or denv, than to be explained by Words. 
When a Man has in his Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz. the 
Side and Diggonal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal is an Incl^ 
long, he may have the Idea alfo of the Divifion of that Line^i 
into a certain Number of equal Parts ; v, g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thoufand, or any other Number, and may have 
the Idea of that Inch Line, being divifible or not divifible, intq 
fuch equal Parts,' as a certain Number of them will be equal to 
the Side-line. Now whenever he perceives, believes, or fup- 
pofes fuch a kind of Divifibility to agree or difagree to his I/iea of 
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.tliat Line, he, as it were. Joins or feparaies thofe two Ideas, viz. 
the Idea of that Line, and the Idea of that kind of Divifibility, 
and fo makes a mental Propofition, which is true or falfe, ac- 
cording as fuch a kind of Divifibility, a Divifibility into fuch 
aliquot Parts, does really agree to that Line or no. When Ideas 
are fo put together, or feparated in the Mind, as they, or the 
Things they ftand for, do agree or not, that is, as I may call 
it, mentalTruth. But Truth of Words is fomething more, and 
that is the affirming or denying of Words one of another, as 
the Ideas they ftand for agree or difagree ; And this again is 
twofold ; either />«r^i^ Verbal and trifling, which I fliall fpeal^. 
of. Chap, 8. or Real and inftrudlive ; which is the Objedl oi 
that real Knowledge, which we have fpoken of already. 

§. 7. But here again will be apt to occur the Ohjeaion a- 
lame Doubt about Truth, that did about Know- gainft 'verbal 
ledge : And it will be objefted, that if Truth Truthy that 
be nothing but the joining or feparating of thus it may all 
Words in Propofitions, as the Ideas they ftand he chintericaL 
for agree or difagree in Men's Minds, the Knowledge of Truth 
is not fo valuable a Thing, as it is taken to be; nor worth the 
Pains and Time Men employ to the Search of it ; fince hf this 
jiccount it amounts to no more than the Conformity of Words 
to tj:!e Chimeras of Men's Brains. Who knows not what odd 
Ncrtions many Men's Heads are filled with, and what ftrange 
Ideas all Men's Brains are capable of? But if we reft here, we 
know the Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the vifionary 
World in our own Imaginations ; nor have other Truth, but 
what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horfcs. 
For thofe, and the like, may be Ideas 'in our Heads, and have 
^heir Agreement and Difagreement there, as well, as the Ideas of 
real Beings, and fo havfe as true Propofitions made about them. 
And it will be altogether as true a propofition, to fay all Cen^ 
iaun are Jnimals, as that tf// Men ar^ Jnlrnals ; and the Certainty 
of one as great as the other. For in both the Propofitions, the 
Words are put together according to the Agreement ofihe Ideas 
in our Minds: And the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with, 
that of Centaur, is as clear and vifible to the Mind, as the A- 
greement of the Idea of Jnlnml with that of Mfan j and fo thefe 
two Propofitions are equally true, equally cert^ii\. But of what 
ufe is all fuch Truth to us r 

§. 8. Though what has been faid in t^e foi-e- jnfivered,real 
going Chapter, to diftinguifti real from imagi-.. Truth is about 
pary Knowledge, might fuffice here, in anfwer ideas agreeing 
to this Doubt, to diftinguilh* real Truth from toTbings^ 
chimerical, or (if you pleafe) barely nominal^ 

Q4 . they 
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they depending both on the fame Foundation : yet it may not 
be amiis here again to ccnfider, that though our Words fignify 
Dothing but our Id^m-^. ytt berng defigned by them to fignify 
Things, the Truth they contain, when put into Propofitions, 
will be only Verbal^ when they ftand for Ideas in the Mind, that 
have not an Agreement with the Reality of Things. And 
therefore Truth, as well as Knowledge, may come well under 
the Diftindion of Ferbal znd Bjaly that being only verbal Trutb^ 
^herein Terms are joined according to the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of the Ideas they ftand for, without regarding whe- 
ther our Ideas are fuch, as really have, or are capable of ha- 
ving an Exiftence in Nature* l^ut then it is they contain real 
Truths when thefe Signs are joined, as our Ideas agree ; and 
when our Ideas are fuch as we know are capable of having an 
Exii^ence in Nature \ which in Subftances we cannot know, 
but by knowing that fuch have exifted. 

F llhMd ' §• 9" '^'^ ^^ ^^^ marking down in Words 

theo^infof *^^ Agreement or Difagreement of Ideasj as it 
Hames^tb^ it is. Falfl}codis the markmg down in Words, the 
wife than their Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas otherwife 
Ideas agree. ^^^ ^^ ^s* And fo far as thefe Ideas thus marked 

bv Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, fo fax>onI v 
is the Truth reaU The Knowledge of this Truth confifts in 
knowing what Ideas the Words ftand for, and the Percep^^ua 
of the Agreement or Difagreement of thofe Ideas^ according ^t 
it is marKed by thofe Words, 

r> 7 D §• 10- But becaufe Words are looked on as the 

ZlfJ /T great Conduits of Truth and Knowledge, and 
treated of more ^^^^ "^ conveying and receivmg of Truth, and 
at large. Commonly in ReafonJng about it, we make ufc 

of Words and Propofitions, I ihall more at large ^ 
enquire, wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contained in 
Propofitions, confifts, and whefe it is to be had \ ^nd endeavour 
to (hew in what fort of univerfal Propofitions we are capable of 
being certain of their real Truth or Falfliood. 

I Biall begin with general Propofitions, as thofe which moft 
employ our Thoughts, and exercife our Contemplation. Gene-^ 
ral Truths are moft looked after by the Mind, as thofe that 
moft enlarge our Knowledge; and by their Comprehenfivencfs, 
fatisfying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our Viewj, 
jind fliorten our Way to Knowledge. 

§. II. Befides Tmh taken in the ftrift 

pioral and Senfe beforementioned, there arc other forts of 

ttietafhyfical Xruth ; as, I. Meral Truths which is fpcak- 

f^^^h jng of Things accc Jing to tb? Perfuafion of our 

4 ow«| 
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•wn Minds, thou^ the Propofition we fpealc agree not to the 
Reality of Things. 2. Metapbyjkal Truths which is nothing 
but the real Eximnce of Things, conformable to the Ideas to 
i¥hich we have annexed their Names* This, though it feems 
to coniift in the very Beings of Things, yet when confidered 
a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit Propofition, where-* 
by the Mind joins that particular Thing to the Idea it had 
before fettled with a Name to it. But thefe Conitderations of 
Truth, either having been before taken Notice of, or not being 
much to our prefent Purpofe, it may fuffice here only to have 
mentioned them* 

CHAP. VI. 

OfUnherfal Propofitions^ their Truth and Certainty. 

§. i.rr^HOUGH the examining and judg- Treating tf 
J^ ing of Ideas by themfelves, their Words necef- 
Names being quite laid aude, be the beft and fary to Kmw 
fureft way to clear and diftind: Knowledge ; yet ledge^ 
thro' the prevailing Cuftom of ufing Sounds for 
Ideas^ I think it is very feldom pradifed. Every one may ob-' 
ferve how common it is for Names to be made ufe of, inftead 
of the Ideas themfelves, even when Men think and reafon with^ 
in their own Breads : efpecially^ if the Ideas^ be very complex, 
and made up of a great CoIIe&ion of fimple ones. This makes 
the Confidiratim <f Words and Propofitions fo necejfarj a tart of 
the T^reatife of Knowledge^ that it is very hard to fpeak intelligibly 
of the one, without explaining the other. 

§. 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only GeneralTrutbs 
of particular or general Truths^ itis evident, that, hardly to be 
whatever may be done in the former of thefe, vnderfteodf but- 
the latter, which is that which with Reafon is ^^'^^balFro^ 
pjoft fought after, can never be well made known, fV"^^^* 
and is y try feldom apprehended^ but as conceived and 
sxprejfed in Words. It is not therefore out of our way, in tho 
Examination of our Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth 
and Certainty of univerfal Propofitions. 

§. 3. But that we may not be mifled in this ^ - 
Cafe, by that which is the Danger every where, T^f'^V^X 
I mean by the. Doubtfulnefs o£ Terms, it is fit ^^jyj[^\ 
to obferve that Certainty is two*fold : Certainty ^^^, 
itf Truths and Certainty ofKnowUd^f* Qrtdinty rf 

Truth 
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Yrutb IS, when Words arc fo put together in Propofitions, «af^ 
cxA&lv to exprefs the Agreement or Difagreement of the M^a9 
they ftand for, as really it is. Certainty of Knowledge is to per- 
ceive the Agreement or Difa|reement of Ideas, as exprefled in 
•ny Propofition. This we ufually call knowing, or being cer- 
tain of the Truth of any Proportion. * 

§. 4. Now becaufe we cannot be certain of the 
Jfo Prtpbfition Truth of any general Propofition, unlefs we knota 
tanbe known to the precife Bounds and Extent of the Species itt 
^a^v^ ^^'^ Tirwx /Ztf«rfy»r, it h neccffary we fhould know 
tbeEfence of ^^ Eifence of each Species, which is that which 
*^ ti ^'T' conftitutcs and bounds it. - This, in all fimple 
'wwthmvn. ^^^^ ^^^ Modes, is not hard to do. For m 

thefe, the real and nominal EiTence being the 
lame ; or, which is all one, the Abftraf): Idea which the ge- 
neral Term ftands for, being the fole Eilence and Boundary 
that is or can be fuppofed of the Species, there can be no doubt, 
how far the Species extends, or what Things are comprehend- 
ed unde^ each Term ; which, it is evident, are all that have an 
txz&. Conformity with the Idea it ftands for, and no other. 
But in Subftances, wherein a real Eilence, diftin£i from thb 
nominal, is fuppofed to'conftitute, determine, and bound the 
Spepies, the Extent of the genera] Word is very uncertain : 
Ibecaufe not knowing this real EiTence, we cannot know what 
is, or is not of that Species,, and confequently what may, or 
may not with Certainty be affirmed of it. ^nd thus fpeaking 
of a Man^ or Gold, or any other Species of natural Subftances, 
as fuppofed conftituted by a precife real EiTence, which Nature 
regularly imparts to every Individual of that Kind, whereby 
it is made to be of that Species, we cannot be certain of the 
Truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of it. For Mari^^ 
or Gold, taken in this Senfe, and ufed for Species of Things, 
conftituted by i^eal EiTences, diiFercnt from the complex Idea 
in the Mind of the Speaker, ftand for we know not what, and 
the Extent of thefe Species, with fuch Boundaries, are fo un- 
known and undetermined, that it isimpoffible with any Cer- 
tainty to affirm, that all Men are rational, or that all Gold is 
yellow. But where the nominal Eilence is kept to, as the Boun- 
dary of each Species, and Men extend the Application of any 
general Term no farther than to the particular Things, in 
which the complex Idea it ftands for is to be found, there they 
(ire in no Danger to miftake the Bounds of each Species, nor can 
b? in Doubt, on this Account, whether any Propolitions be true, 
or no. I have chofe to explain this Uncertainty of Propofitions 
in this fcholaftic)c way, ax{d have made ufe pf the Terms of £/^ 

fmrn 
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Ams 2nd Species^ on purpofe to (hew the Abfurdity and Incon** 
venience there is to think of them, as of any other fort of Rea« 
jjities, than barely abfiraft Ideas with Names to them. To fup- 
pofc, that the Species of Things are any things but the forting of 
them under general Names, according as they agree to feveral 
abftra& Jdeas^ of which we mal^e thofe Names the Signs, is to 
confound Tr^tb, and introduce Uncertainty into all general 
Propofitions» that can be made about them. Though therefore 
thefe Things might, to People not poiTefTed with fcholaftick 
Learning, be perhaps treated of in a better and clearer way; yet 
thofe wrong Notions of EJfencss ox Species^ having got Root in 
moft People's Minds, who have received any Tinfture from 
the Learning which has prevailed in this part of the World, are 
to be difcovered and removed, to make ws^y for that ufe of 
Words which ihould convey Certainty with it. 

§. 5. The Names of Suh/iances then, when" --,. 
fv& made ia jiand for Specie^^ which are fup^ fartil^arh 
pofed to be $(m/ittutea hf real EJpnceSy which we Concerns Su6^ 
know not, are not capable to convey Certainty to Ranees, 
the Underjianding x pf the Truth of general rro- 
pofitions made up of fuch Tern^s, we cannot 
be fure^ The Reafon whereof is plaiq. For how can we be 
be fure that this or that Quality is in Goid^ when we know riot 
what is or is not Gold? Since in this Way of Speaking nothing 
is Goldf but what partakes of an EiTence, which we not know- 
ing, cannot know where it is, or is not, and fo cannot be fure, 
^hat any Parcel of Matter in the World is or is not in this Senfe 
Gold; being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that 
which makes any thing to be called Gold; i. e. that real E/Tence 
of Gold whereof we have no Idea at all. This being as impof- 
fible for us to know, as it is for a blind Man to tell in what 
Flower the Colour of a Panjy is, or is not to be found, whilft 
he has no Idea of the Colour of a Panfy at all. Or if we could 
(which is impoffible) certainly know where a real EiTence, 
which we know not, is ; v, g, in what Parcels of Matter the 
real Eflence oiGold is 5 yet could we not be fure, that this or 
that Quality could with Truth be affirmed of Gold ; fince it 
^ impoffible for us to know, that this or that Quality or Idea 
has a neceffary Conne<5lion with a real Eflence, of which we 
|iave no Idea at all, whatever Species that fuppofed real EiTence 
Qiay be imagined to conftitute. 

$. 6. On the other Side, the Names of Sub-' The Truth of 
fiances^ when made ufe of as they fliould be, for fi'^ uniuer^ 
the /tfV^i Men have in their Minds, though they M ^^^P^' 
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Jthm t$n* tarrj a dear and determinate Signification wfth 
€0rmng Sui* them, will not yet firvf us to maJti many tmh^" 
Jf^^** « h fal Propcfiii$nSy of wboji Truth we can be certain* 
he known. jj^ bccavfe in thia ufo of them we are uncertain 

what Things are iignified by them, but becaufe the complex 
JdeaSj -they ftand for, are fuch Combinations of Ample ones^ 
as carry not with them any difcoverable Connexion or Repug- 
nancy, but with a very few other Ideas. 

§. y. The complex Idfas^ that our Names of 
Beeau/e C«- the Species of Subftances properly ftand for^ ar^ 
exiftence of Collections of fuch Qualities as have been ob« 
Ideas /if/iw ferved to co-exift in an unknown Suhftratum^ 
Ca/ei is t9 be which we call Sub/lance ; but what other Quali- 
**^*"'** tics neceflarily co-cxift with fuch Combina- 

tions, we cannot certainly know, unlefs we can difcover their 
natural Dependance ; which, in their primary Qualities, we 
can go but a very little way in ; and in all their fecondary Qua- 
lities, we can difcover no Connexion at all, for the Reafbns 
mentioned CAo^, 3.§. ii.&c.vis. i. Becaufe we know not the real 
Conftitutionsof Subftances, on which eachyi^M(0ry.^ttaiSrf^ parti- 
cularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ferve us onljr 
for experimental (not univerfal) Knowledge; and reach with 
Certainty no farther than that bare Inftance : Becaufe dftr Un- 
derftandlngs can difcover no conceivable Connd<9tion between 
nnyfecomuny ^uaUty^ and any Modification whatf^ever of any 
t>f the primary ones. And therefore there are very few general 
Propofitions to be made concerning Subftances, which can 
carry with them undoubted Certainty. 

§. 8. All Gold is fixed^ 1$ a Fropofition whofe 
Inftance itt Truth we cannot be certain of, how univerfally 
Gold. foever it be believed. For if, according to the 

ufelefs Imagination of the Schools, any one fup- 
pofes the Term Gold to ftand for a Species of Things fet out by 
Nature, by a real Eflence belonging to it, it is evident he knows 
not what particular Subftances are of that Species ; and fo can- 
not, with Certainty, affirm any thing univerfally of Gold. But 
if he makes Gold ftand for a Species, determined by its no- 
minal Efience, let the nominal Efience, for Example^ be 
the complex Idea of a Body^ of a certain yelhw Colour, 
malkabley fufAhy and heavier dian any other known ; in this 
proper ufe of the Word Goldy there is no Difficulty to know 
what is, or is not Gold. But yet no other Quality can witl^ 
Certainty be univerfally affirmed or denied of Goli^ but what 
bath f difcpverable Conne^on or Inconfiftency with ihat no- 
minal 
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minsl Eflence, Fixtdnrfsy for Example, having no neceflaiy 
Connexion, that we can difcover, with the Colour^ Weighty 
or any other fimple /Jlf^ of our complex one, or with the whole 
Comoiiiation together: It is impoffible that weffaouldcertainly 
)cnow the Truth of this Proppfition, That^zZf Gold is faced. 

^. 9. As there is no difcoverable Gonne8bion between Fixed* 
nejs^ and the Colour, Weight, and other ftmple Ideas of that 
nominal EfTence of Gcldi 10 if we make our complex Idea of 
Gold^ a Body yellow^ fi^U^ du6lile^ weighty^ and fixed^ we 
fhall be at the fame Uncertainty concerning Sal$ipiliiy Ixk Aq^ 
Regia I and for the fame Reafon : Since we can never, from 
Confideration of the Ideas themfelves, with Certainty affirai 
or deny, of a Body, whofe complex Idea is made up of yel- 
low, very weighty, ductile, fufible and fixed, that it is folubk. 
in Aq* Regia ; and fo on of the reft of its Qualities. I would 
gladly meet with one general Affirmation, concerning any 
Quality of Geldy that any one can certainly know is true. It. 
will, no doubt, be prefently objed^d. Is not this an univerfai 
certain Propoiltion, AU Gold is maUeabkf To which I anfwer^ 
It is a very certain Propofition, if Mdleahknefs be a Part of 
the complex Idea the Word G^i ftands for* J^ut then here is 
nothingf affioxied xA Gold^ but that that Sound ftands for aa^ 
Idea in which MaOeabknefs is contained : Andfuch a fort of 
Truth and Certainty as tni5,it is to hy^ a Centaur is four footed. 
But if MalleahUnm mak^s inot a Part of the fpecifick £f- 
fence the Name Gold fiands for, it is plain, all Gold is MaU 
Uable^ is not a certain Propofition. Becaufe, let the complex 
IdeaoiGoldj be made up of whichfoever of its other Quali* 
ties you pleafe, Malleablenefs will not appear to depend on^ 
that complex Ideoy nor follow from any fimple one contained, 
in it. The Conne^on that Malleablenefs has (if it has aay) 
with thofe other Qualities, being only by the Intervention of 
the real Conftitution of it& infenfible Parts, which fincewe 
know not, it is impoflible we fbould perceive that Connexion, 
tinleis we could difcover that which ties them together. 

§. id. The morej indeed of thefe co--exift« 
ing Qualities we unite into one \:omplex Idea^ '^'•^ ^ ^ 
under one Name^ the more precife and deter- -^^^ Co-extfi* 
minatewemaketheSignification^qf that Word: ^^'"^/f 
but yet never make it thereby more capable of J^ferM 
univerfai Certainty^ in refpeft of other Qualir propefitions 
ties iiot contained in our complex Idea ; fince me^(tcert4um^ 
we pcj:ceive not their Connexion or J>epen« AatbistviU 

danoe, 
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g9 but a MxU dance one on another ; being ignorant both or 
Htt^ft hfecaufi^ that real Conftitutibn in which they are all 

founded ; and alfo how they flow from it. For 
the chief part of our Knowledge concerning Subftances, is not, 
as in other Things, barely of the Relation of two Ideas that 
may exift feparately; but is of the neceifary Connexion and 
Co-exiftcnce of feveral diftiiift Ideas in the fame Subje£t, or 
of their Repugnancy fo to co-exift. Could we begin at the 
ether end, and difcover what it was, wherein that Colour con- 
fided, what 4nade a Body lighter or heavier^ what Texture ' 
of Parts niade it malleaole, fufible, and nxed, and fit to 
be diiToIved in this fort of Liquor, and not in another ; if (I 
fay) we had fuch an Idea as this of Bodies, and could perceive 
wherein all fenfible Qualities originally cpnfift, and how they 
are produced ; we might frame fuch abftra6l Ideas of them, 
as would furnifli us with Matter of more general Knowledge, 
and enable us to make univerfal Propofitions, that (hould car- 
ry general Truth, and Certainty with them. But whilfl: our 
complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subftances are fo remote from 
that internal real Conftitution, on which their fenfible Qua- 
lities depend, and are made up of nothing but an imperfeA 
CoIle£lion of thofe apparent Qualities our Senfes can difcover, 
there ca^i be very few general Propofitions concerning Sub-* 
ftances, of whofe real Truth we can be certainly allured ; 
fincc there are but few fimple Ideas^^ of whofe Conne£tioil and 
neceffary Co-exiftence, we can have certain and undoubted 
Knowledge. I imagine, amongft all the fecondary ^alities 
of Subftances, and the Powers relating to them, there cannot 
any two be named, whofe neceffary Co-exiftence, or Repug- 
nance to, co-exift, can certainly be known, unle& in thofe of 
the fame Senfe, which neceffarily exclude one another, as I 
have elfewhere (hewed. No one, I think, by the Colouf 
that is in any Body, can certainly know what Smell, Tafte^ 
jSound or tangible Qualities it has, nor what Alterations it is 
capable to make or receive, on, or from other Bodies. The 
fame may be faid of the Sound or Tafte, 6ff. Our fpecifick 
Names of Subftances ftanding for any Colleftions of fuch Ideas^ 
it is not to be wondered, that we can, with them, make very 
few general Propofitions of undoubted real Certainty. But yet, 
fo far as any complex Idea^ of any fort of Subftances, containt 
in it any funple Idea^ whofe neceflary Co-exiftence with znf^ 
other may be difcovered, fo far Univerfal Propofitions mxf 
ivith Certainty be made concerning it: v. i^. Could znyoni 
difcover a oecefiary CQUAe^ttQA between MalkabUnefs^ zn4 
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the Colour lor Weight of Gold^ or any other Part of the complex 
Idea^ fignified by that Name, he might make a certain univcr- 
fal Propofition concerning Gold in this refpeft \ and the real 
Truth of this Propofition, That all Gold is Malleable^ would Im 
as certain as of this. The three Angles of all right-lined Triangles 
are equal to tzuo^ right ones. 

§. II. Had* we fuch Ideasof Subftances, as 
' to know what real Conftitutions produce thbfe The ^alitJt/% 
fenfible Qualities we find in them, and howthofe nvhich mahe 
Qualities flowed from thence, we could, by the ^«^ complex 
Specifick Id^as of their real Effcnces in our own ™^^ of Sub- 
Minds, more certainly find out their Properties, ^^^af^'^'l^'r 
and difcover what Qualities they had, or had ^^^al^^rmote:^ 
not, than we can now by our Senfes : And to andunpercei'^ 
know the Properties of Gold^ it would be no tdCaufes. 
more necefiary that (?^&f fhould exift, and that 
we ihould make Experiments. upon it, than it is . 
necelFary for the knowing the Properties of a Triangle, that % 
Triangle ihould exift in any Matter ; the Idea in our Mindt 
would ferve for the one,^ as well ,as the Qthen But we arc fa 
far from being admitted into the^ Secrets of Nature, that W9 
fcarce fo much as ever approach the firft Entrance towards them.* 
For we are wont to confider the Subftances we meet with, each 
of them as an entire Thing by itfelf, having ^11 its Qualities in 
itfelf, and independent of other Things: Qver-looking, foe 
the moft part, the operations of thofe invifible Fluids they ara 
encompafied with \ and upon whofe Motions and Operationit 
depend the greateft Part of thofe Qualities which are taken 
Notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent Marks of 
Piftindion, whereby we know and denominate them. Put ^ 
Piece of G^W any where by itfelf, ^feparate from the Reach 
and Influence of all other Bodies, it will immediately lofe all 
its Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleablenefs too : Which, 
for aught I know, would be changed into a perfect Friability* 
JVatery in which to us Fluidity is an eflTential Quality, left to 
itfelf, would ceafe to be fluid. But if inanimate Bodies ow« 
fo much of their prefent State to other Bodies without them, 
that they would not be what they appear to us, were thof« 
Bodies that inviron them removed, it is yet more fo in Vegt'* 
tables^ which are nouri(hed, grow, and* produce Leaves, Flow- 
ers, and Seeds, in a conftant Succeffion. And if we look a 
little nearer into the State of Jnimals^ we ihall find, that 
their Dependance, as to Life, Motion^ and the moft confi- 
derable Qualities to be obferved in them, is fo wholly on ex- 
.^iofiical Ckufes mi Qu^iues qf Qther Sodies, that mak^ no 

Part 
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Plait of tbem^ that they cannot fubfift a Moment without them s 
Though yet thofe Bodies on which they depend are little 
taken rfotice of, and make no Part of the complex Ideas we 
frame of thofe Animals. Take the Air but a Minute from 
the sreateft Part of living Creatures, and they prefently lofe 
Senle, Life, and Motion*. This the Neceffity of Breathing 
has forced into our Knowledge. But how many other ex- 
triilfical, and poffibly very remote Bodies, do the Springs of 
th6& admirable Macnines depend on, which are not vulgarly 
oblb^ed, or fo much as thought on ; and how many are there 
which the fevereft Enquiry can never difcover ? The Inhabit 
tants of this Spot of the Univerfe, tho' removed fo many 
Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend fo much on the 
4uly tempered Motion of Particles coming from, or agitated 
by It, that were this Earth removed but a fmall Part of that 
Diftance out of its prefent Situation, and placed a little farther 
or nearer that Source of Heat, it is more than probable^ that 
the greateft Part of the Animals in it would- immediately pe- 
riih ; fince we find them fo often deftroyed by an Excefs or 
Defed of the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental Pofition, in 
feme Parts of this our little Globe, expofes them to. The 
Qualities obferved in a Loadflom muft needs have their 
Source far beyond the Confines of that Body ; and the Ravage 
made often on feveral Sorts of Animals, by invifible Caufes; 
the certain Death (as we are told) of fome of them, by bare« 
ly paffing the Line, or, as it is certain of others, by being re-^ 
moved into a neighbouring Country, evidently &ew, that the 
Concurrence and Operation of feveral Bodies, with which 
they are feldom thought to have any thing to do, is abfolutely 
neceiTary to mak« them be what they appear to us, and to pre- 
ferve thofe Qualities, by which we' know and diftinguifh them. 
We are then quite out of the Way, when we think that 
Things contain within themfelves the Qualities that appear 
to us ' in them : And we in vain fearch for that Conftitution 
within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant, upon which de- 
pend thofe Qualities and Powers we obferve in them. For 
which,* perhaps^, to underftand them aright, we ought to 
look, not only beyond thi^ our Earth, and Atmofphere, but 
.even bejrond the Sun,.orremoteft Star our Eyes. have yet 
difcovered. For how much the Beino; and Operation of par- 
ticular Subftances in this pur Globe, depend on Qapfes utterly 
bcyoiHl our View, is impolfible for us to determine. We fee 
uno perceive fome of the Motions, and grofler Operations o( 
Things here about us| but whence the Streams come that 
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keep all thefe curious Machines in Motion and Repair, how 
conveyed and modified, is beyond our Notice and Apprehen- 
fion ; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may fo fay, of thi$ 
.ftupendous Strudure of theUniverfc, may, for aught we know^ 
•have fucfa a Conne£lion and Dependance in their. Influenced 
and Operations one upon another, that perhaps. Things in 
this our Manfion, would put on quite another Face, and ceafe 
to be what they are, if fome.one of*the Stars or great Bodies 
Jncomprebenfibly remote from us, ihould ceafe to be or move 
as it does. This is certain. Things however abfolute and en-^ 
.tire they feem in themfelves, are but Retainers to other Parts 
of Najture, for that which they are moft taken Notice of by 
us. Their obfervable QuaUties, A£lions and Powers, are 
owing to fomething without them : and there is not fo com- 
plete and perfect a r art, that. we know of Nature, which does 
not owe the Being, it has, and the Excellencies of it, to its 
Neighbours; and we muft not confine our Thoughts within 
the Surface of any Body, but look a great deal farther, to com- 
prehend perfe£Uy thofe Qualities that are in it. 

§. 12. if this be fo, it is not to be wondered, th^Vwebave 
very imperfe£i Ideas ofSubJIances \ and that the real "Efllences on 
which depend their Properties and Operations, are unknown 
to us. We cannot difcover fo much as that Size^ Figure^ and 
Texture of their minute and afliive Parts, which is really in 
them; much lefs the different Motions and Impulfes made in 
and upon them by Bodies from without, upon which depends, 
and by which is formed the greatefl: and moft remarkable Part 
of thofe Qualities we obferve in them, and of which our 
complex Ideas of them are m^de up. This Confideration alone 
js enough to put an End to all our Hopes of ever having the 
Ideas of their real EfTences ; which, whilft we want the nomi<» 
nal Efiences, we make ufe of inftead of them, will be able to 
furnifli us but very fparingly with zny general Knowledge^ or uni- 
vcrfal Propofitions capable of real Certainty. 

§• 13- We are not therefctre to wonder, if 
Certainty be to be found in very few general Judgment may 
Propofitions made concerning Subftances : Our reach farther ^^ 
Knowledge of their Qualities and Properties goes ^*' ^^^t is not 
very feldom farther than our Senfes reach and in- Kno-iuledge. 
form us. Poffibly Inquifitive and obferving Men 
may, by Strength ot Judgment^ penetrate farther, and on Pro- 
babilities taken from wary Obfervation, and Hints well laid to- 
gether, often guefs right at what Experience has not yet dif- 
jpovered to them* But this is but guei&ng ftill \ it amquDts only 
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t6 OpiiTion, and has not that Certainty which is requiflte to 
Knowledge. For all general Knowledge lies only in our own 
Thoughts, and confifts barely in the Contemplation of our oivi^ 
•abftraS Ideas, Wherever we perceive any Agreement or Dis- 
agreement amoogft them, there we have general Knowledge \ 
and, by putting the Names of thofe Wftf j together accordingly 
in Propofitions, can with Certainty pronounce general Truths. 
But becaufe the abftraSt Ideas of Subftances, for which rfieir 
fpeciiick Names ftahd, whenever they have any diftind and de-r 
'terminate Signification, have a difc'oyerable Conne£Hon or In- 
confiftency with but a very few other Ideai^ the Certainty ofwtir 
verfal Propofitions concerning SnBfiances^ is very narrow ahB icanty 
in that Part', which is our principal Enquiry concerning them; 
and there is fcarce any of the Names of Subftances, let the Idea 
it is applied to be what it will, of which we xan generally, and 
with Certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this or that 
other Quality belonging to it, and conflantlv Co-exifting or Fnr 
confiftent with that Idea, wherever it is to oe found, 
♦j^ . * §. 14. Before we can have any tolerable 

7u£ef^our ' Knowledge of this' Kind, we muft firft know 
KmJudgeof what Changes the primary ^alities of one 
Subftances. Body do regularly produce in the primary ^a- 

lities of another, and how. Seconafyy We muft 
know what primary Qualities of any Body, produce certain Sen- 
sations or Ideas in us. This is in Truth, no lefs than to know 
all the EfFeds of Matter, under its divers Modifications of Bulk, 
Figure, Cohefion of Parts, Motion and Reft. Which, I think, 
«very body will allow, is utterly impoffible to be kndwn by us, 
without Revelation. Nor if it were revealed to us, what fort 
of Figure, Bulk, or Motion of Corpufcles, would produce in 
u§ the Senfation of a yellow Cplour, and what fort of Figure,^ 
Bulk and Texture of Parts in the Superficies of any Body, were 
lit to give fuch Corpufcles their due Motion to produce that Co- 
Jour ; would that be enough to make univerjal Propofitions with 
Certainty^ concerning the feveral forts of them, unlefs we had 
Faculties acute enough to perceive the precife Bulk, Figure, 
Texture and Motion of Bodies in thofe minute Parts, by which 
they operate on our Senfes, that fo we might by thoie frame 
pur abftrad Ideas of them. I have mentioned here only corporeal 
Subftances, whofe Operations fecm to lie more level to our 
TJnderftandings : For as to the Operations of Spirits, both their 
thinking and moving of Bodies, we at firft Sight find ourfelvcs 
at a lofs; though perhaps, when we have applied ourThoughts 
a little nearer to the Confidcration of Bodies, and their Opera- 
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(tions, and examined how hi our Notions, even in chefe, reach, 
with any Clearnefe, beyond fenfible Matter of Fail, we fliall be 
4>9UOd to cpnfefs, that even in thefe too, our Difcoveries amount 
to very Jittie beyond pcrfe<9: Ignorance and Incapacity. 

§. 15, This is evident, the abJiraSf complex Ideas 
cf Sub/ianceSy^'{ov which their general Names Whilfl our 
uand, not comprehending their real Conftitu-. Ideas ^^*^- 
tions, can afford us but very little univerfal Cer- fiances contain 
iainty. Because our Ideas of them are not made ^**^^^^^^ t 
lip of that, on which thofe 9ualities we obr ^f^'^'J^^) 
fprve in them, and would inform ourfelves about, ,^^ ^f^^u^ei^ 
do depend, or with which thi^y have any certain falcertazn 
Cpnne<aion, V* g. Let the Idea to which we Propefitiom 

Sivc the Name Man^ be, as it cpmmonly is, a concerning ■ 
..tody of the ordinary Shap^, with Senfe, voIun>- them. 
1^ Motion aod Reafon joined to it. This being, 
the abilr^a^ Idea^ and confequentiy the EfTence of our Species 
Man^ we can make but very few general .certain Propofitiong 
concerning ^^;f, (landing for fuch an Idea. Becaufe not know- 
ing the real Conflitution on which Senfation, Power of Motion 
^nd Reafoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in thofai^e Subject, there are very few 
other Qualities, with* which 'w?e can per<5eivc them to have % 
neceflary Connexion ; and therefore we cannot with Certainty 
affirm, That all Menjleep by Intervals ; that no Man can be nou" 
rijhed by Wood or Stones : that all Men will bepoifoned by Hemlock: 
Becaufe thefe Ideas have no Connexion, nor Repugnancy 
with this our nominal EfTence of Man^ with this abflrafl Idea 
that Namie flands for. We mufl in thefe and the like appeal 
to Trial in particular Subjects, which can reach but a lit- 
tle Way. We muft content ourfelves with Probability in the 
i(t&'f but can have no general Certainty, whilfl our Specificlc 
Jdea of Man contains not that real Conflitution which is the 
Root wherein all his infeparable Quali:ies are united, and from 
whence they flow. Whilfl our Idea the Word Man flands for. 
Is only an imperfe£l Colle£lion of fome fenfible Qualities and 
Powers in him, there is no difcernible Connexion or Repug- 
nance between our SpecifickV/i^^, and the Operation of either 
the Parts o^ Hemlock or Stones, upon his Conflitution. There 
are Animals that fafely eat Hemlock, and others that arenourifh- 
jcd by Wood and Stones : But, as long as we want Ideas of thofe 
real Conflitutions of different forts of Animals, whereon thefe^ 
and the like Qualities and Powers depend, we mufl not hope 
Jo reach Certainty in univerfal Propolitions concerning them. 
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Thofe few Ideas onhr, which have a difcernible Connexion ' 
with our nominal Efience, or any part o<f it, can aftdrd us fuch 
Propofitions. fiut thefe are fo f^w, and of fo little Moment^ 
that we may juftly lopk on our certain general Knowledge of 
SubftanceSy as almoft none at all. 

jprt' . ». §. i6. To conclude. General Propofitions^ of 

she peneral what kind focvcr, arc then only capable of Cer-' 
Certainty of taintyy when the Terms ufcd in them ftand for 
fr^fiiioiu. ^uch Ideas^ whofe Agreement or Difagreement, 

as there exprefied, is capable to be difcovered by 
t|B. And we are then certain of their Truth or Falfliood, when 
we perceive the Ideas the Terms ftand for, to agree, or not agree, 
according as they are affirmed or denied one of another. 
Whence we may take Notice, that general Certainty is never to 
be found but in our Ideas, Whenever we go to fcek it elfewhere 
in Experimenter Obferyations without us, our Knowledge goCs 
not beyond Particulars. It is the Contemplation of our own ab- 
itrafl Ideas^ that alone is able to afford \x'^ general Knowledge. 
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CHAP. VII, 

• • • 

Of Maxims. 

g-* §. I, f I ^ HERE are a fort of Propofitions, 

felf-^ident I which under the Name of Maxims 

* -** and Axioms^ have pafied for Princi- 

ples of Science ; and becaufe they are felf-evident^ have been 
(iippofed innate, although no body (that I know) ever went 
about to ihew the Reafon and Foundation of their Clearnefs 
or Cogency, It may however be worth while to enquire into 
the Reafon of their Evidence, and fee whether it be peculiar to 
them alone, and alfo examine how far they influence and go- 
vern our othtr Knowledge. 

,mrL ' f §• 2t. Knowledge^ as has been (hewn, confifts in 

ZP^ZlJet^l the Perception of -the Agreement or Difagree- 
eonMs! ^^^ ment of Ideas : Now, where that Agreement or 
•^ * Difagreement ia perceived immediately by itfelf, 

jvithout the Intervention or Help of any other, there our Kn&W" 
ledge is felf- evident. This will* appear to be fq to any one, who 
will but confider any of thofe Propofitions, which, without any 
Proof, he affents to at firft Sight 5 for in all of them he will fina. 
that the Reafon of his Aflent, is frdmt that Agreement or Dif- 
kgreement, which the Mind, by an immediate comparing them, 
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tiads in thofe IJias anfwering the Affirmation or Negation iti 
the Propofltion. 

. • §.3. This being fo, in the next Place let us « , , 

confider, whether this Self^evidence be peculiar J^S^Sw 
only to thofe Propofitions which commorily paft rlJiviJ^i-^ 
under the .Name of * Maxims, and have the ^^^^ 
Dignity of Axioms allowed them. And here ' * 
it is plain, thatfeveral other Truths ilot'allowed tb b^ Axioms^ 
partake equally with them in this Self-evidena. This we (hall 
fee, if we go over thefe feveral forts of Agreement or Difagree-^ 
ment o( laeasy which I have aboye-mentibned, viz. Identity, 
Relation, Co-exiftence, and real Exiflence ^ which will difco^ 
ver to us, that not only thofe few Propofitions Which have had 
the Credit of Maxims^ are felf-evident, but a grtat mafty, evert 
almoft an infinite Number of other Propofitiofts are fuch. 

§. 4. For Firjly The immediate Perception p- a a 
of the Agreement or Difagreement of Identity, j^)^ *j 
being founded in theMind's haying diftin£l Ideas^ D^verfUv all 
this affords us as mzxiV feif-evidrnt Propofitions, Propofitions 
as we have dij[lin£l Ideas. Every one that has are equally 
any Knowledge at all, has, as the Foundation of felf-evidenu 
it, various and diftincSl Ideas: And it is the firfl; 
A£t of the Mind, (without which, it can never be capable of 
any Knowledge) to know every one of its Ideas by itfelf, and 
diftinguiih it from others. Every one finds in himfelf, that h6 
knows the Ideas be has ; that he knows alfo, when any one is 
in his Underfianding, and what it is ; and that, when more than 
one are there, he knows them difiindly and unconfufedly onb 
from another. Which always being fo, (it being impoflible but 
that he fliould perceive what he'perceives) he can riever be in 
doubt when any Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that 
Idea it is ; and that two difiindl Ideasy when they are irt his Mind, 
are there, and are not one and the fame Idea. So that all fuch 
^Affirmations and Negations, are'made, without any Poffibility 
of Doubt, Uncertainty of Hefitation, and mufl: nccefl/arily be 
afiented to, as foon as underftood ; that is, as foon as we 
have in our Minds, determined Ideas^ which the Terms in the 
Propofltion ftand for. And therefore, wherever the Mind 
with Attention cbnfiders any Propofitlon, fo as to perceive the 
two Ideas^ fignified by the Terms, and affirmed or denied 
one of the other, to be the fame or different. It is prefently 
and infallibly certain. of the Truth of fuch a Pfopofition, and 
this equally, whether thefe Propofitions be in Terms ftanding 
.for more c-eneral/i^^^, ol* fuch as are lefs fo, v. g. whether 
' P3 the 
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the general Idea of Bentg be affirmed of itfelf, as in this Pro- 
pofition, Whathcon is^ isi or a more ps^rticuhr Idea be af- 
firmed of itfelf^ as a Man is a Man^ or whatfoever is IVhiU^ is 
lyhiu. Or whether the Idea of Being in general be denied of 
n^it Beingj which is the only (if I may fo^call it^ Idea different 
from it, as in this other Propofition, H is impojjtble fir the fame 
7hing ta be^ and mt to be ; or any Idea of any particular Be- 
ing be denied of another different from it, as a Man is not a 



orfe \ Red is not Blue. The Difference of the Ideas^ as Toon 
as the Terms are underftood, makes the Truth of the Propofi- 
tion prefehtly vifible, and that with an equal Certainty and Eafi- 
nefs in the lefs, as well as the more general Propofitions, and all 
for the fame Reafon, viz. becaufe the Mind perceives in any 
Ideasj that it has the fame Idea to be the fame.with itfelf; and 
twoilifFerent Ideas to be different, and not the fame. And this it 
is equally certain of, whether thefe Ideas\>t moreorlefs general^ 
abitrafl, and comprehenfive. It is not therefore alone to thefe 
two general Propofitions, Whatfoever isj is ; and // is impoffibU 
for the fame Thing to be^ and not to be \ that this Self-evidence be- 
longs by any peculiar Right. The Perception of being, or not 
being, belongs no more to thefe vague Ideas^ fignified by the 
Terms TVhatfoever and Things than it does to any ©ther Ideas. 
Thefe two general Maxims amounting to no more, in fhort^ 
but this, that the fame is the fame^ znifame is not different^ are 
Truths known in more particular Inftancei^, as wellas in thefe 
general Maxims, and known alfo in particular Inftances, before 
thefe general Maxims are ever thought on, and draw all their 
Force from the Difcernment of the Mind employed about par- 
ticular Ideas, There is nothing more vifible, than that the Mind, 
without the Help of any Proof or Reflexion on either of thefe 
general Propofitions, perceives fo cfearly, and knows fo cer- 
tainly, that the Idea of White is the Idea of White, and not 
the Idea of Blue ; and that the Idea of White, when it is tn the 
Mind, is there, and is not abfent, that the Confideration of 
thefe Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or Certainty of 
its Knowledge. Juft fo it is (as every one may experiment in 
himfelf) in all the Ideas a Man has in his Mind : He knows 
£ach to be itfelf, and not to be another ; and t6 t>e in his Mind, 
and not away, when it is there, with a Certainty that cannot bp 
greater ; and therefore the Truth of no general Propofition 
can be known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to 
this. So that in refpeft of Identity, our intuitive Knowledge 
reaches as far as our Ideas. And we are capable of making a9^ 
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liaany feliVevident Propofitlons as we Bave Names for diftin^l 
ideas* Ai|d I appeal to every one's own Mind, whe^er this 
Cropofition, a Circle is a Cirde^ be not as felf-evident a Propor- 
tion, as that<;onfi(ling of more general Terms, Whaifoever is^ ist 
And again. Whether this Proportion, Blue is mi Red^ be not ^ 
Proportion that the Mind can no more doubt of, as foon as it 
underftasids the Words, than it does of that Axiom, // /> impdj/i" 
ik for the fame thing to be^and not ta be ; and fo of all the like. 
V §. 5. Sec^ndiy^ As to Ca-exijlence^ or fuch 
necefiary Connexion between two Ideas^ that s Jl ' ^ 
in the Siibjed where one of them is fuppofed, Co^ex'^'^'^ 
there the' other muft neceflarily be alfo j of ^ehivefe^ 
Aich Agreement or Difagreement as this, the felf-e^ident 
Mind has an immediate ^rception, but in very Propofitions. 
few of them I and therefore in this Sort we 
liave but very little intuitive Knowledge. Nor are there to be 
found very many Propofitions that are fel/'-evident, though 
fome there are ; v, g. the tdia of filling a Place equal to the 
Contents of its Superficies, being annexed to our Idea of Body, 
I think it is a felf«-evident Propofition, That two Bodies cannot b4 
. in the fame Place. 

%. 6. -Thirdly^ As to the tUkiiom 6f Mod^s, 
Mathematicians hav6 framed many Axioms con* Thirdly^ in 
ceiining. that one Relation of Equality. As oiber'RdatioMs 
Equals taken from Equals^ the Remainder will be '^^ '^ havu 
Equals 5 which with the reft of that Kind, how- 
ever they are received for Maxims by the Mathemiaticians, 
and are unqueftionable Truths ; yet, I thirvk that any one who 
confiders them will not find that they have a clearer felf-evi- 
dence than thefe. That One and One are equal to Two ; thdLtifyou 
take from the five Fingers of one Handtwo^ and from the five dingers 
ef the other Hand iwo^ the remaining Numbers will be equal. 
Thefe, and a Thoufand other fuch Propofitions, may be found 
in Numbers, which, at the very firft Hearing, force the AflTent, 
and carry with them ..an equals if not greater Qeariiefs than, 
thofe mathematical Axioms. 

' §. 7. Pourt^yy As to real Exijlence^ fincie that ^j, , . 
has no Connexion wi^h any other of our Ideas^ concermmreal 
' but that of ourfelves^ and of a firft Being, we Exlfience we 
have in that, concerning the real Exiftence of all j^^w noJe. 
other fieings, not fo much as demonftrative, 
much lefs a feilf^evident Knowledge, and therefore concerning 
thofe ther^ are no Maxims, 
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Thifi Ajtkm |. 8. In the next Place let us confider, what 
ihrntrnmcbiM' Jnjttienciihcfc received Maxims have upon the 
Jbnaa^Mr other Parts of our Knowledge. The Rules cfta- 

other Know-' blifhed in the Schools^ that all Reafonings arc ex 
^^' pracoEnitis ^ pracwuejfts^ fccm to lay the Foun- 

dation of all other Knowledge in thefe Maxims, and to Aippofe 
them to hc'prsecogmta ; whereby, I think, are meant thefe two 
Things : Firft, That thefe Axioms are thofe Truths that arc 
firft known to the Mind. And, fecondly, that upon them the 
other Parts of our Knowledge depend.. 

» /• A** §• 9' ^^^9 That they are not the Truths 

of /^ -^ ^wtfww to the Mind, is evident to Experi- 
Trutbs nve c^ce, as we have ihewn in another Place, B. !• 
jirfi i«au. C*' &• Who perceives not, that a Child certain- 

ly knows that' a Stranger is not its Mother : 
that Its Sucking-Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows^ 
that it is impoffible for the fame Thing to be^ and not to bef And 
.how many Truths are . there about Numbers, which it is 
obvious to obferve, that the Mind is perfedly acquainted 
vrith, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on thefe 
general Maxims, to which Mathematicians, in their Arguing39 
. do fometimes refer them ? Whereof the Reafon is very plain : 
For that which makes the Mind aflent to fuch Proportions, 
being nothing elfe but the Perception it has of the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of its Ideas^ according as it finds them 
affirmed or denied one of another, in Words it underftands, 
and every Idea being known to be what it is, and every two 
diftin<3 Ideas being known not to be the fame, it muft ne- 
ceflarily follow, that fuch felf-evident Truths muft be firjl 
knownj which confifl of Ideas that are firji in the Mind ; and 
the Ideas firft in the Mind, it is evident, are thofe of particu- 
lar Things, from whence, by flow Degrees, the Underftanding 
proceeds to fome few general ones ; which being taken from 
the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senfe, are fettled in the 
Mind, with general Names to them. Thus particular Ideas 
are firJi received and diftinguifhed, and fo Knowledge got 
about them ; and next to them ,the lefs general or fpec^fick, 
which are next to particular: For abftra£l Ideas are not fo ob- 
vious or eafy to Children, or the yet unexercifed Mind, aspar-^ 
ticular ones. If they feem fo to groHvn Men, it is only becaufe 
by conftant and familiar Ufe they are made fo : For when we 
nicely xtAtGt upon them, we (hall find, th^t general Ideas are 
Ti6lions and Contrivances pf the Mind, that carry Difficulty 
with them^ and do not fp eaiily offer themfelvcs, as we are 
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mpt to imagine. For Example, Does it not require fome Pain^ 
and Skill to form the general Idea of a Triangle^ (which is yet 
none of the mofl abSrz&y comprehenfive, and difHcult) for 
it muft be neither Oblique, nor Re£fcangle, neither Equila- 
teral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon ^ but all and none of tbtfe at 
once. In efFed, it is fomething imperfect:, that cannot exift ; 
an Idea wherein fome Parts of feveral different and inconfiftent 
lnUas are put together. It is true, the Mind, in this imperfed 
State, has need of fuch Ideas^ and makes all the Hafte to them 
it can for the Conveniency of Communication and Enlarge* 
menc of Knowledge ; to both which it is naturally very much 
inclined. But yet one has Reafon to fufpe<9: fuch Ideas are 
JMarks of our Imperfe£tion ; at Uaft this is enough to ihew» 
that the moft abftra£l and general Ideas are not thofe that the 
A4ind is fir/i and moft eafily acquainted with, nor {ach as its 
earlieft Knowledge is converfant about. 

§. 10. Secondly^ From what has been f^id, 
it plainly follows, that thefe magnified Max^ Becaufi on 
ims are not the Principles and Foundations of them the other 
-all our other Knowledge. For if there be a P^rtsofour 
great many other Truths, which have as much ^''^^'^^gj ^* 
;Self-evidence as they, and a great many that ^°^ ^^P^^^ 
we know before thepi, it is impoflible thdy 
ihould be the Principles, from which we deduce all other 
Truths. Is .it impoflible to know that one and two are equal 
to thruy but by Virtue of this, or fome fuch Axiom, w«. The 
IVhoU is equal to aU its Parts taken together: Many a one 
knows, that one and two are equal to ihree^ without having 
heard, or thought on that, or any other Axiom, by which it 
might be proved ; and knows it as certainly as any other Man 
knows, that the If^ole is equal to all its Parts^ or any other 
Maxim, and all from the fame Reafon of Self-evidence ; the 
Equality of thofe Ideas being as vifible and certain to him 
without that, or any other Axiom, as with it, it needing no 
Proof to make it perceived. Nor after the Knowledge, That 
the Whole is equal to all its Parts^ does he kno^i». that one and 
two are equal to three^ better or more certainly than he did 
before. For if there be any Odds in thofe Ideas^ the Whole 
and Parts are more obfcure, or at leafl more difficult to be 
fettled in the Mind, than thofe of one^ twoy and three. And 
indeed, I think, I may zfk thefe Men, who will needs have 
all Knowledge befides thofe general Winciples themfelves, to 
depend on general, innate^ and felf< evident Principles, wh^vt 
• PrincipJe 
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Principle: {s requifite to prove, that one ah^ om ftte iwo^ ttidl 
two and fwd zve fottr^ that three times /«;^ . arc ^ ? Which 
being known without any Proof, do evince, that cither all 
Knowledge does not depend on certain Pracognitay or general 
Maxims, called Principles, or elfe that thefe are Principles j 
and if thefe are to be counted Principles, a great Part of Nu- 
meration will be fo. To which, if we add all the felf-evident 
iPropofitions which may be made about all our dtftinA Ideas^ 
Principles will be almoft infinite, at leaft innumerable, wkkh 
Men arrive to the Knowledge of at different Ages ; and a 
great many of thefe innate Principles, they never come to 
know all their Lives* But whether they come in View of 
the Mind eirlier or later, this is true of them, that they arc 
all known by their native Evidence,' are wholly independent, 
receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from 
another } much lefs the more particular, from the more ge- 
neral ; or the more dm pie, from the more compounded % the 
more fimple, and lefs abftrad, being the moft familiar, and 
the eader and earlier apprehended. But which ever be the 
cleareft Ideasj the Evidence and Certainty of all fuch Pro- 
portions is in this. That a Man fees (he fame Idea to be 
the fame Idea^ ana infallibly perceives two different Idem 
to be different Ideas, For when a Man has in his Undcr- 
ftanding the Ideas of one and of iwo^ the Idea of Telkwj and 
the Idea of Blue^ he cannot but certainly know, that the Ided 
of one ia the Idea of one, and not the idea of two ; and that 
the Idea of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, and not the Idea o( 
Blue. For a Man cannot confound the Ideas in his Mind^ 
which he has di&inSt : That would be to have them confufed 
and diftindl at the fame Time, which is a Contradi£tion : 
and to have none diftin£t, is to have no ufe of our Facul- 
ties, to have no Knowledge at all. And therefore what Idea 
foever is afHrmed of itfelf, or whatfoever two entire iittin& 
Ideas are denied one of another, the Mind cannot but afient 
to fuch a Propofition^ as infallibly true, as foon as it under^ 
ftands the ^rms, without Hefitation or Need of Proof, ot 
regarding thofe made in more general Terms^ and called 
Maxims. 

§. II. What fhall we then fay? Are thefe 
WhaiUfethefi general Maxims of no Ufe? By no Means | 
generalMax^ though perhaps their Ufe h not that which 
im bave^ it is commonly taken to be. But fince doubt- 

ing in the. leaft of what bad been by Tome 

Men 
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Men afcri'bed td thefe Maxims^ may "be apt to be erred oni 
againfi, as oyenntning tho Foundations 4>i all the Science^ k 
may be worthwhile to coniider them, with refpef^ to other 
Parts of dur Knowledge,- and examine more particularly to 
what Purpofes they ferve, and to what not. 
• I « It is evident from what h^ been already faid, that they are 
idf n^ ufe to prove or confirm lefs general felf-evident Propo« 
iitiotls. ... 

a; It is as plain that they are not, nor have been, the Foun« 
dations whereon any Science hath been bitift* There is I know 
a gl'eae deal of Talk, propagated from Scholaftick Men, of 
Sciences and the Maxims on which they are built: But it has 
been my ill Luck, never to meet with any fuch Sciences ^ much 
lefs any one built upon theietwo Maxims ^ What is, isi and If 
is tmppffiUefor tbtfame thing to hi; and not to be. And I would be 
glad to be fliewn where any fuch Science ereded upon thefe^ 
or any other general Axioms is to be found ; and ihould be ob« 
liged to any one who would' lay* before me the Frame and Sy ftem 
of any Science ib built on thefe, or any fuch like Maxims that 
could not be fiiewn to fland as firm without any Confide-* 
ration of them. . I afk, Whether thefe general Maxims have 
not thtt fame Ufe in the Study of Divinity, and in Theological 
Queftions, that they have in the other Sciences ? They fervc 
here too, to filence Wranglers, and put an end to Difpute. But 
I think that no body will therefore fay, that the ChriJUan Rett* 
gion is built upon thefe Maxims^ or that the Knowledge, we 
have of it, isd^rived from thefe Principles. It is from Revdation 
we h^ve received it, and without Revelation, thefe Maxims had 
never been able to help us to it. When we find out an Idea^ 
by wbofe Intervention we difcover the Connexion of two o« 
thers, this is a Revelation from God to us, by the Voice of 
Reafon^ For we then come to know a Truth that vre did not 
know before. When God declares any Truth to us, this is a 
Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spint, and we are advan- 
ced in our Knowledge. But, in neither of thefe do we receive 
our Light or Knowledge from Maxims* But in the one the 
Things themfelves aiFord it, and we fee the Truth in them by 
perceiving their Agreement or Difagreement. In the other, 
God himfelf affords it immediately to us, and we fee the Truth 
of what he fays in his unerring Veracity. 

3* They are not of ufe to help Men forward in the Advance- 
ment of Sciences, or new Difcoveries of yet unknown Truths. 
Mr. Newton^ in his never enough to be admired Book« 

hu 
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has dimonftrated feveral Propofitions, wlikb are To many nciUf 
Truths^; before unkaown to the World, and are farther Ad- 
vances in Mathematical Knowledge : But for the difcovery of 
thefe, ic was not the. general Maxtmy What isy is ; or the fyhoU 
is bigger than a Part^ or the like, that, helped him. Thefe were 
not the Clues that led him into the. Difcovery of. the Truth 
and Certainty of thofe Propofitions. Nor was it by them that 
he got the Knowledge of thofe Demonftrations ; but by find-^ 
ing oiit intermediate Ideas^ that fhewed the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of the Ideas^ as exprefled'in the Propofitions he de- 
hionftrated. This is the great Exercife and Improvement of 
Human Underftanding in the enlarging of Knowledge, and 
advancing the Sciences ; wherein they are far enough from re- 
ceiving any Help from the Contemplation of thefe, or the lik^ 
magnified Maxims^ Would thofe who have this traditional 
Admiration of thefe Propofitibns, that they think no Step can be 
made in Knowledge, without the Support of an Akiom^ no Stone 
laid in the Building of the Sciences without a general Maxini^ 
but diftingui/h between the Method of acquiring Knowledge, 
and of communicating ; between the Method of raifing any 
Science, and that of teaching it to others as far aa it is advanc-^ 
ed ; they would fee that thofe general Maxims were not the 
Foundations on which the firft Difcoverers raifed their admir« 
able Structures, nor the Keys that unlocked and opened thofe 
Secrets of Knowledge. Though afterwards, when Schools 
were ere£led, and Sciences had their Profefibrs to teach what 
others had found out, they often made ufe of Maxims, i. e, laid 
down certain Propofitions which were felf-evident, or to be 
received for true, which being fettled in the Minds of thejr 
Scholars, as unqueftionable Verities, they on' occafion made 
ufe of, to convince them of Truths in particular Inftances, that 
were not fo familiar to their Minds as thofe general Aifioms 
which had before been inculcated to them, and carefully fettled 
in their Minds. Tho' thefe particular Inftances, when well 
refie£ted on, are no lefs felf-evident to the Underftanding, than 
the general Maxims brought to confirm them : And it was in 
thofe particular Inftances, that the firft Difcoverer found the 
Triith, without the help of the general Maxims : And fo may 
any one elfe do, who with Attention confiders them. 
To come therefore to the Ufe that is made of Maxims^ 
1. They are of Ufe, as has been obferved, in the ordinary 
Methods of teaching Sciences as far as they are advanced : but 
of little or none in advancing them farther. 

a^They 
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^. They arc of ufe in Difputes, for the fiicncing of obfti-: 
Date 'Wranglers, and bringing thofe Contefts to fome Con-. 
clufion. Whether a heed of them to that End, came riot iri, 
in the Manner following, I crave leave to enquire. The* 
Schools having made Difputation the Touchftonc of Men's AbU' 
lities, and tht Criterion of Knowledge, adjudged ViSory to him- 
that kept the Field, and he that had the 1 aft Word, was con- 
cluded to have the better of the Argument, if not of the Gaufe;* 
But becaufe by this Means there was like to be no Decifibri be- 
t^veen Ikilful Combatants, whilft one never failed of a medium 
terminus to prove any Propbfition^ and the other could a9 con-* 
ftantly, without, or with a Diftin£tion, deny the Major or Mi-- 
nor. To prevent, as much as could be, the running out off 
Difputes into an cndlefs Train of iSyllogifms, certain general 
Propofitions, moft oPthem indefed felf-evident, were introduced' 
into the Schools ; which being fuch as all Men altowed an^ 
agreed in, were looked on as general Meafures of Truth, an J 
ferved inftead of Principles (where the-Difputarit* had hot laid 
down any other between them) beyond which there was no go- 
ing, and which muft not be receded from by either Side. Arid 
thus thcfe Maxims getting the Name of Principles^ beyond 
which Men in Difpute could not retreat, were by Miftake 
taken to be the Originals ahd'Sources from whence all Know- 
ledge began, arid the Foundations whereon the Sciences were 
huilt ; becaufe when in their Difputes they came to any of 
thefe, they flopped there, and went no further, the Matter: 
was determined. But how much this is a Miftake, ;hath been 
alrea^ly ihewn. * .' 

This Method of the Schools, which have been thought the. 
Fountains of Knowledge, introduced, as I fuppofe, the like. 
Ufe of thefe Maxims, into a great Part of Converfation out of 
the Schools, to ftop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom any one is 
excufed from arguing any longer with, when they deny thefe 
general felf-evident Principles received by all reafonable Men, 
who have once thought of them ? but yet their Ufe herein is 
but to put an End to Wrangling. They in truth, when urged in 
fuch Cafes, teach nothing : that is already done by the interme- 
diate Ideas made ufe of in the Debate, whofe Connexion may 
be feen without the help of thofe Maxims, and fo the Truth 
known before the Maxim is produced, and the Argument 
brought to a firff Principle. Men would give ofF a wrong Ar- 
gument before it came to that, if iifttheir Difputes they pro- 
pofed to themfelves the finding and embracing of Truth, and 
|iot a Cpnteft for ViAory^ And thus Maxims have their Ufe to 

put 
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put a Stop to their Perverfeiieis, whpfc Ingenuity fliouM hzurc 
yielded fooner. But the*Mctbad of the Schools having allowed 
and encouraged Men to oppoie and reflft evident Truth, tiij 
they are bailed, L e. till they are reduced to contradid: them- 
felveS) or foiBe eftabliihed Principle \ it is no Wonder that they 
Ibould not, in civil Converiatiop, be aihamed of that which iq 
^ Schools 18. counted a Virtue and a Glory j vivc^ obftinately 
to naintain that Side of the Queiftjon they have chofe;D, whe- 
ther true or falie, to the laft Extremity, even after Coavi^ion. 
A ftrange way to attain Truth and Knowledge.; and that which 
I think the rational Part of Mankind^ i^ot corxuptaed by £du^ 
cation, could fcasce believe fhpuld ever ^e admitted amongft 
the Lovers of Truth, and Students of Religion or Nature ; or 
introduced into the Seminaries of thofe who are ^ propagate 
liie Truths of Religion or Philofopby amongft the IgooarafU and 
Unconvinced. How much fuch a Way of Learning is likdy to 
turn young Men's Minds from the fincere Search and Love of 
Truth ; nay, and to make them^ .doubt whether there is any 
fuch Thing, or at leaft worth the adhering to, I iball not now 
enquire. This I think, that bating t^iofe Places whkh brought 
the Peri^atetick Phibfophy into their Schools, where it con- 
tinued many Ages, without teaching the World any thing but 
the Art of Wrangling ; thefe Maxims were no where jLbought 
the Foundations on which the, Sciences were built, iior the 
great Helps to the Advancement -of i^nowledge. 
Wh tUr As to thefe^M^^ MoKtms therefore, they are, 

Mcunnu ^^^ Mouth of Wranglers \ but not or much 

]^0^g^ life to the Difcovery of unknown Truths, or to 

help the Mind forwards in its Search after Know? 
ledge. For whoever began to build his Knowledge on this ge-? 
neral Proportion, What isy is ; or it is impoffibUfor thefatru Thing 
Jo be^ and not to be \ and from either of thete, as from a Principle 
of Science, deduced a Syftem of ufeful Knowledge, wrong Opi- 
nions often involving Contradidions, one of thefe Maxims, a^ 
a Touch- ftone, mzyferve well to (hew whither they lead. But 
ret, however ^t to lay open thp Abfurdity or Miftake of a 
Plan's Reafoningor Opinion, they are of very little life for en- 
lightning the Underftanding J and it will not be found, that 
the Mind receives much Help from them in its Progrefs in 
Knowledge; which would be neither lefs, nor lefs certain, 
were thek xwo general Pr^ofitions never thought on. It is true, 
as I have faid^ they fometimesy^rz/^ in Argumentation to flop a 
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Wrangler's MoutK, by (hewing the AbTurdity of what he faith^ 
Und by expofing him to the Shame of contradi^ng what all the 
World knows, and he himfelf cannot but own to be true. But 
it is one Thing to (hew a Man that he is in an Error,, and anov 
ther to put him in PoflTeflion of Truth ; and I would fain know 
Ttrhat Truths the(e two Proportions are able to' teath, and by 
their Influence make us know, which we did not know before, 
or Could not know without them. Let us Teafon from them, a^ 
Well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, and 
:fnfluence y if any at all, none but fucb. Each particular Propq- 
fitionconcerning Identity orDiyerfity, is as qlearlyand certainly 
fctiQwn in itfelf, if attended to, as either of thefe general ones ; 
only thefe general ones, as ferving in all Cafes, are therefore 
snore inculcated and infifted on. As toother lefs general Max- 
ims, many of them are no more than bare verbal Proportions, 
and teach us nothing but the Refped and Import of Nanoes 
one to another* 1[%e fVhok is eqml to all its Parts: What 
real Truth, I befeech you, does it teach us ? What more is 
ipontained in that Maxim, than, what the Signification of the 
Word Totum^ or the WhoUj does. of itfelf import? And he 
that knows that the Word liliole ftands for what is made 
Up of all its Parts, knows very little lefs, than that the 
Whole is equal to all its Parts. And upon the fame Ground^ 
i think that this Propofition, A Hill is higher than a Valley^ 
^nd feveral the like, may alfo pafs for Maxims.^ But yet 
'Matters of Mathematicksy when they would, as Teachers of 
what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not with- 
out Reafon place this, and fome other fuch Maxims, at the 
Entrance of their S^ems^ that their Scholars, having in the 
fieginning perfb<StIy acquainted their Thoughts with thefe 
Propofitions made in fuch general. Terms, may be ufed to 
make fuch Reflections, and have thefe more general Pro- 
pofitions, as formed Rules and Sayings, ready to apply to all 
particular Cafes. Not that if they be equally weighed, they 
are more clear and evident than the particular Inftances they 
are brought to confirm: But that being more familiar to 
the Mind, the very naming them is enough to fatjsfy the 
Vnderfl:anding. But this, I fay, is more from our Cuftom 
of ufing them, and the £(labli(bment they have got in our 
Minds, by our often thinking of them, than from the diflFerent 
•Evidence of the Things. But before Cuftom has fettled 
Methods of Thinking and Reafoning in our Minds, I aqa 
^pt to imagine it is quite otherwiTe ^ and that the Child, 
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when a p9xi of his Apple is taken away, knoi^s it better ixf 
that particular Inftance, than by this general Propofition, The 
fH}oU is £qml to till its Parts -^ and that if one of thefe have 
need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general has 
more need to be let into his Mind by the particular, than the 
particular by the general. For in Particulars, our Know- 
ledge begins, and to fpreads itfelf by Degrees, to Generals ; 
thoogh afterwards the Mind takes the quite contrary Courfe, 
and having drawn its Knowledge into as general Propofitions 
as it can, makes thofe. familiar to its. Thoughts, and ac- 
cuftoms itfelf to have Recourfe to them, as to the Standards 
of Truth and FaMhood. By which familiar Ufe of them^ as 
Rules to meafure the Truth of other Propofitions, it comes 
in Time to be thought, that more particular Propofitions 
have their Truth and Evidence from their Conformity to 
thefe more general ones, which, in Difcourfe and Argumen* 
tation, are lo frequently urged, and conftantly admitted. And 
this I think to be .the .Reafon why, among fo many felf- 
evident Propofitions, the moft general only have bad the Title 
of Maxims. 

j^ . .^ §. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not 

4^^!T* * be amifs to obferve concerning .thefe eeneral 

K*are be not •Kir ' i_ i rr?-^. 

taken in the ^^""'^^iJ'^^ ^^^^ ^I^ f^ /*^ trom improving 
Vfe of Words y ^^ eftablilhmg our Mmds m true Knowledge, 
fnayprm)e that if our Notions be wrong, loofe, or un- 

Contradic fteady, and we refign up our Thoughts to 
tions* the Sound of Words, rather than fix them 

on fettled determined Ideas of Things ; I fay 
thefe general Maxims will ferut to confirm us in Miftakes ; 
and in fuch a Way of Ufe of Words which is moft common, 
will y^w to prove Contradidlions ; v, g. He that with Des 
Cartes {hall frame in his Mind an Idea of what he calls Body^ 
to be nothin? but Extenfion, n^ay eafily demonftrate, that 
there is no P'acuum^ i. e. nd Space void of Body, by this 
Maxim, IFbat ij, is : For the Ide^r to which be annexes the 
l^ame Body^ being bare Extenfion, his Knowledge that 
Space cannot be without Body is certain : For he knows his 
own Idea of Extenfion clearly and diftindly, and knows that 
it is what it is, and not another Idea^ though it be called 
by thefe three Names, Extenfion, Body, Space. Which three 
Words ftanding for one and the fame Idea, may, no doubt, 
with the fame Evidence and Certainty, be affirmed one 
of another, as each of itfelf: And it is as certain, that whilft 
} ufe them all to ftand for one and the fame Idea, this Pre* 
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idication is as tnie dnd identical in its Sgnlfication^ 77>at Space 
is Bodyy as this Predication is trtie and identical, tbdt Bcdy it 
Sody^ both in Signification and Sound. 

§. IX, But if another fhall come and make to 
himfelf another Idm^ different from he% Car- In/tanriid 
tes^s of the Thing, which yet, with Des Cartei Vacuiim^ 
lie calls by the fame Name Body^ and make 
his Idea which he ^xprelTes by the Word ^ody^ to be of i 
^hing that hath both Extenjkn atid Solidity to^^ether, He will a9 
eafily demonflrate, that there niay be a Vaiuum^ or Spac^ 
Without a Body, as Des CarUs demonftrated the. contrary. Be- 
.Caufe the Idea to which he gives the Name Space^ being barel/ 
the Ample one of Extenjton-y and the Idea^ to which he gives 
the Name Bp^sff, being the complex idea of Extenfion and ^^- 
ftftihility^ or Solidity ^ together in the fame Sutjea, tHcfe two 
Ideas are not exadly orie and' the fame, but in the Underftand* 
ing as diftinflas the Ideas of One and Two, White and Black, 
or as of Corporiety and Humanity^ if I may ufe thofe barbarous 
Terms : And therefore the Predication of them in our Mirids^ 
or in Words ftanding for them, is not identical, biit the Ne- 
Ration of them one of another ; vi%. this Propoiition, Extent 
lion, or Space^ is not Body^ is as true and evidently certain, as 
this Maxim, // is impojjihle for the fame Thing to i/, emd not te be^ 
can make any Proportion • 

§. 14. But yet, though both thefe Propdfiti^ ^-^ 
ons (as you fee) may be equally demonftrated, ^^wj**'*!^ 
viz. that there majr be a V^acuum^ and that TMnti^u^ 
there cannot be a f^acuum^ by thefe two certain ^^^ ^^ 
principles, (viz.) fp^at isj is^ and the fame 
Thing cannot b^, and not be \ yet neither of tnefe Principles will 
ferve to prove to us, that any, or what Bodies do exift : F^or 
that we are left to our Scnfes, to djfcover to Us as far as they 
can. Thofe untverfal and felf-evideht Principles, beiitg only 
^ our conftant, clear, and diftin£l Knowledge of our own ideas^ 
more general or comprehenfive, can aflTure us of nothiiig that 
pafles without the Mind, their Certainty is founded only 
upon the Knowledge we have of each Idea by itfelf, and 
of its Diftindion from others ; about which we cannot be 
miftaken whilft they are in oui* Minds, though We niay^ and 
dfiCn are miftaken, when we retain thci Names without th# 
ideasy or ufe them cbnfufedly^ fometimes for bne^ and fome- 
tiities for another Idea. Iii which Cafes, the Force of thefe 
Jxiomsy reaching only to the Sound, and not th^ Sigtiiiica* 
Vol. IL Q, tion 
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tion of the Words, ferves only to lead us into ConfuUotn, 'tAU 
flake; and Error. It is to (hew Men,' that thefe Maxims, 
however cried up for the great G.uarrfs to Truth, wiH not fc- 
cure them from £rror in a carelefs loofe Ufc of their Words, 
that I have made this Remark. In all that is here fuggefled 
concerning the little Ufe for the Improvement of Knowledge, 
or dangerous Ufe in undeternoined Ideosy I Have been far 
enough from faying or intending they fli(>uld be laid afide^ a| 
fome have been too forward to charge me. I affirm thena to be 
Truths, felf-evident Truths ; and fo cannot be laid afide. As 
far as their Influence will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor 
would I attempt to abridge it; But yet without any Injury to . 
Truth or Knowledge, 1 may have Reafon to think thctr Ufc 
is 'not anfwerable to the great Strefs which feems to be laid on 
them, and 1 may warn Men not to make an ill Ufc of them foe 
the confirming themfelves in Errors. 

§. 15. Bat let them be of what XJfe they 
%beir Jppljca- will in verbal Propofitions, they ^annot dffco- 
tioM dangerous ver or prove to us the leaft Knowledge of the 
abtut complex Nature of Subftances, as they arc. found and 
Ideas. exift without us, any farther than grounded on 

Experience: And though the Confequence of 
«thcfe two Propofitions, called Principles, be very clear, and 
their Ufe not dangerous or hurtful; in the Probation of fuch 
Things, wherein there is no need at all of them for Proof, but 
fuch as are clear by themfelves without them, vh. wheit 
our Idea$ are determined, and known by the Names that 
Hand for them : Yet when thefe Principles, vi%. What isy h\ 
and, // h impojftbk for the fame Thing to he^ and not to bty 
are made ufe of in the Probation of Propofitions, wherein arc 
Words (landing for complex Ideas^ v. g, Man^ Horp^ Goldf 
yirtue\ there niey are of infinite Danger, and moft com-f 
moolv make Men receive and retain ralfhood for manifeft 
Trutn, and Uncertainty for Demonftration : upon which fol- 
lows Error, Obftinacy, and all the Mifchiefs that can happed 
from wrong Reafoning. The Reafon whereof is not, that thefe 
Principles ar6 lefs true, or of lefs Force in proving Propofhiona 
made of. Terms ftanding for complex Ideas^ than where the 
f ropofitions ' are about fimple Ideas i but becaufe Men mi- 
ftake generally, thinking that where the fame Terms are 
preferyed, the Propofitions are 'about the fame Thinga, though 
(he Ideas they ftand for, are in Truth difFerent. Thcref&e 
thefe Maxims are made ufe of to fupport thofe, which iit 
Sound and Appearance aric c6ntradi<^ory PropoStigns ; as is 
a " cleat 
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cmr \Ti ^t Deflsi^ttftfftetbAd abov€-menttone<) about a Z^^- 
<ft«m. So tkae wbf }ft Itfeh take Words for Things, as ufually 
th^y do, thcfe Maxims^^ift^, and do common Jy, ferve to prove 
coittradiftoryPropteflti^hs: A» {ball yet be farther made ma* 
Jitfeft. 

<. i6. Forlriftartce: L^t Afo« be that con- 
Ccming which • yoti wodW by thefo ^rft rrinci- Inftanc$ in 
•pies <kntonftrate any Thimg, aM #e'flia1I fte ^««» 
that fo far as Demonftration is by thefe Princt«- 
ciples,' it is only verbal, and gives us n<^ certain univerfal true 
■Propl>fition or Knowledge of any Being exifting without \x^ 
firjt^ a Child having fram«d the Idia of a Man^ it is pro^ 
l>able, that his /rf«i is jWt like that PiftuiiB which the Painter 
makcs^^f^the vifible Appearances joinc(J together; and fuch 
jt Cot^Iication of /A/ij* together in his Underftanding, makes 
up the fingte complex ii^ which he calls Afo«, whereof 
White Qt Flefh-Colou^ kt England being one, the Child ca^ 
dfemonflrratc tp you, that a Nigro is not a Many^oc^ufc White 
Coteurvfas one ofthe eptiftant fimple\W<f^ of the complet 
7dea he calls Man: Artd therefore he can demonftrate by thfe 
Principle, It h mpoffikk fAr the fame Thing to jke^ and not to be^ 
that a Negro' /> nqta Man ; the Foundation of his Certainty 
tcing iiot'jhat univerial Propofition, which, perhaps, h«t 
xiever hcar^! nor thought of, biit the clear diftind Perception 
he hat}t of hi^, own fimple Ideas of Black and White, whick 
Ire Canhot be perfuaded to take, nor can ever miftake one for 
ahother, whether he knows that Maxim or no : And to thi^ 
Child, of a1i)r one who hath- fuch an Idea which he calls Man^ 
1:an yod nev6r d^emonitrate that a Man hath a Soul, becaufe 
his Idea of Man includes no fiieh Notion or Idea in it. And 
thcrrfore p Mm, the Principle of ft%ii isy /x, proves not 
thls.M^tter^ bitt it depetlAs u^on CoUe£Koh .and Obferva- 
tioit^ by 'which he is ta make his complex Idea called 

JUan* . - . , , • 

§• 17. SeconJ^^ Another ihat hath gofie farther in framing 
d colle£^ing the Idea h^ c^llk Man^ ami to the outward Shape 
adds Laughter and rational Dififitrfe^ xMif demonftrate, that 
litfants and^Ch|ingelin;g^afre no Alen, by' this Maxim, It Ifi 
imboj^li for the fim Thing h be^ and not to be : And I have 
<IifcourfeS with veiy 'rational Mcnt,^ ^h(> Aave a£tually denied 
that they are Jlftn.^ - -^ 
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%. 1 8. Thirdly^ Perhaps another makes up the compW Idem 
which be calls Man^ only out of. the Uiat of Body in. ge- 
neral, and the Powers ot Language and Reafon, and leaves 
out tide Shape wholly : This I&lh ts able to demonftrate, that 
a Man may have no Hands, but be ^uadrupksy neither of thofe 
being included in his Idsa of Atan i and ini¥batever Body or 
Shsipe he found Spucb and Riofrn joined, that was a Man : Be- 
caufe having^a clear Knowledge of fuch a complex IJea^ it !» 
certain xYiztlVbat iSy is, 

' L' I r f ^' '9* '^^^^ if rightly confidercd, I think 
ilnfeMt^nu ^^ ""^X ^^y* ^^^^ where our Idios arc dkter- 
inProcfi"^ mined in our Minds» and have annexed ta 
^hirewe ^^^^ ^V "* known and fteady Nanies under 

ia'ue\lear thofe fettled Determinations, there is lUtfe Nted^ 
md diftin^ or m Ufi at all of thefe Maxims^ to prove the' 
Ideas. Agreement or Difagreement of any of them. He- 

that cannot difcern the Truth or Falfhoodof fuch 
Propofitions, without the Help of thefe, and the like Maxims, 
will not be helped by thefe Maxims to do it : Since he can«- 
not be fuppo(eid to know the Truth of thefe Maxims them<* 
felves without Proof, if he cannot know the Truth of others 
without Proof, which are as felf-evident as thefe. .Upon 
this Ground it is, that intuitive Knowledge neither re- 
i)uires noir admits any Proof, one' Part of it more than another. 
He that will fuppofe it does, takes away the Foundation of aB 
Knowledge and Certainty : And he that needs any Proof to 
snake him certain, and give his Afient to this Propofition, 
that Txuo art equal to Tufo^ will alio haw Need of a Proof to 
make him admit, that /ybat is^ is. He that needs a Proba- 
tion to convince him, that Tw9 arendt Tbree^ that jyhite is net 
Black J that a Triangle is net a CircU^ (ifc. or any other two deter- 
mined diftind Ideas are not one and the fame, will need alio 
a Demonftration to convince him, that it js impoflible fir tbtL 
' fame Thing te be^ and not to be. 

§. ao. And as thefe Maxims are' of Utile Ufe 
Their ufe where we. hav^^ determined, Ideas^ fo they arc, 

dangerous as I- have fhewed, of dangerous XJJe where our 

»j ^'^ /Aw are not determined > and whpre ^c ujfe 

Ideas ^r^..,- Words that are not annexed to detennined 
f ^^ ' Ideas J but fuch. as are of a loqfe and wandering 

Signification, fometlmes ftandii^ for .one, am 
fometimes for another Idea : from which follows Miftakc and 
Brroiy which thefe Maxims f brought as Proofa to eftablifh 

• 5 • Pr^ 
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Fropofitiohs, wherein the Terms ftand for andetermined Idtds) 
do by their Authority confirm and rivet. 

CHAP. VIII. 

• « * ■ 

Of Trying Propojitions. 

5. ''•T'X THethertheMaximstreatedofinthe 

VA/ 'foregoingChapter,beofthatUfc Some Prof dfi-' 
' ▼ ▼ to real I&owledge as is generally ^'^^^ ^^"g «* 
fuppofed, I leave to be conftdered. This, 1 Increafi^wr 
thinks may confidently be afErmed, that there ^«»w*f^jf-f- 
^re univerfal Propofitions, which tho* they be 
certainly true, yet they add no Light to our Underftandings^ 
bring no Im^reaie to our Knowledge. Such are, 
* §. 2. /Rr/f, All purefy identim Propoftiions. Asfirft^ Idm* 
Thcfe cbvioufly, and at firft Wufli, appear to tdcalPrtfofi- 
tjontain no Inftruflion in them : For when we ''«*'• 
affirm the faid Term of itfelf, whether it be 
barely verbal^ or whether it contains any clear and real Z&r^ 
it ihew8 OS nothing but what we muft certainly know before, 
whether fuch a Propofitipn be either made by, or propofed to 
us. Indeed, "that moft general one, ffOxit iV, iV; may ferve, 
fomettmes to fliew a Man the Abfurdity he is guilty of, when' 
by Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms, he would in particu- 
lar Inftances, deny the fame Thing of itfelf ; becaufe no Body 
will fo openly bid Defiance to common Scnfe, as to affirm 
vifible and dited Contradidtons in plain Words : Or if he 
does, a Man is excufed if he breaks off anv farther Difcourre 
with him. But yet, I think, I may fay, tnat neither that re- 
ceived Maxim, nor any other identical Propofition, teaches us 
any thing : And tho' in fuch kind of Propofitions, this great 
and magnified Maxim, boafted to be the Foundation of De- 
oionftration, may be, and often is made ufe of to confirm 
them, yet all it proves amounts to no more than this. That 
the fame Word may with ereat Certainty be affirmed of itfelf, 
without any doubt of the Truth of any fuch Propofition : an^ 
let me add alfo, without any real Knowledge. 

§. 3. For at this Rate, any very ignorant Perfon, who can 
but make a Propofition, and knows what he means when he 
fiiysy Jjp or Noy may make a Million of Propofitipns, of whofe 

Q.3 Trutbi 
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Truths he msy be infaiUbly certain, and ye< notknoir 
Thing in the World theoeby ( ti. g. what is a Soul^.ta a Soul$ 
or a Soul is a Soul^ a Spirit is a Spirit ; a Fetcbie is a Fetchte^ 
iic. Thefe all being equivalpnt tp this Prppofition, viz. What 
ii^ isy 1. e. what hath Einfienie^^'- heih Sxiflmci ; or, -ff^o bmth a 
Soulj hath a Soul. What is this more than trifling with Words ? 
It is but like a MonRey 'fhiftiil| bis 9f %> from one Hand to 
the other; and had he had but Words, might, no Doubt, 
have faid, Oyftcr in mht ffcnfl is &ri^«, ,and Oyfter in left 
Hand is Predicate: and fo mi^t have itiade a felf-evident 
Propofttiott of OyAer^ i'.f^Xttfi^t" is <^^j',ami 7etrwithTatt 
this, not h^ve be^ii one Whit the wifer, ortnore- knowing: 
And that Way of handling the Matter^ would nmch at one 
have fatisfied the Monkey's -Hunger, or ^ Man's: Underftand^ 
ing \ and they two wouljj {[layre ii^proved in Knowledge 9o4 
Bulk together. , • . , . r' ^ .:.:'• 

I kopW theng a^ije fome who, beK^ufe idfnfi4al Pr^o^i^fts fx% 
ielf-evident, fl^ew a gncat CQnc^rrt.for.tbem, and think tbejf 
do grpat S#rvic^. Co Ph^t^fqp^^y by ^cryifig them up, as if in 
them was contained al| j^npwl^ae, and the Undet^ndk^ 
were led into ail Truth by i}i6%'OnTyii. I grs^nt^ as forw^jrdly ai 
any one, that they are all tniejan4 ^Ifreyidcnft. ^ grant farthefi 
^faat the Foundation of all OMr.I^BpwIj?4gc )ie% ijn the Faculty 
yve have of perceiving the faofie Jd$^ to ibe- the.AiQie^ «nd of 
difcerning it frpm thofe ithat ajre ,di^<iXfnt« .as I;l^ff fliewB in 
the fore^iag Chapter, B^u bpwr that vindiCfWe^^^ making 
u(e of tdentical Propojitfons^ iot .th^. Improvement of -Know* 
ledge, from the Imputation of Trifling, I ^o not 6tt. Let any 
one repeat, a$ often as he pleafes, - that the fflU if ik^ Will^ of 
Jay what Strefs on it he tbinks.it) pf wbftt Ufe istbi3,'an4 an 
infinite the like Proppfitions, for ih^ enlarging 'p^r Knowledge ^ 
Let a Man abound as mucb, ii^the; P)enty of Words, which te 
has will permit him in {uoh.iPfop^ifHs as thefi^^ 4' Law is it 
Law^ and Oif ligation is Obligt^tiofi t. Might is Rights and ff^o^g iyr 
Wrong ; will tbefe and the flikq qver.hj^lphiip to an; Acquaint* 
ance widi BthkksF, Or i*ftru6l him or others, in. the Know* 
ledge of Morality? Thofe who kilow not, nor perhaps ever 
will koowk what is IRight^ and what is Wrongs nor ri>e Meafures 
of them, can with as much AfUirance make ai\d i^nfallibly 
know the Truth.qf thefe and 4II fuch Propofitions^ as he that 
is bed in(lru£^ed in Morality can do. . But what Advance dp 
fuch Propositions give in the Knowledge of a^iy Thing necef- 
fary or ufeful for their Condud: ? . 

* • ...... , '^'^r. 
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He !i^iil^ Jbib tho^gbc Xo do little lefs than trifle, who for 
€he Qoiightning the Underft;iading in apy.part of Knowledge, 
Aould 0^ bufy With idemieal Propo/iihrts^ and infift on fucb 
JMaxiins as tbefe ^ Sutjiance is Suhjlana^ and £^^ li Body ; « 
yiacnum is 4f Vacmm^ aod ^ /^^/^* w « Vortex \ a Centaur is a 
4jfnfauty .»nd a Chimera is a Chimera^ fcfc For thefe, and aM 
/uc|), are. tqu^Uy true^^. equally certain, and equally felf-evi- 
4dent. But yet they cannot but be counted trilling, when 
jsade ufe.af as Principles of Iniln^^^ion, and Strefs Uid on 
them^ as Helps to Knowledge } fince they teach nothing but 
virhat every Qne, who is capable, of Difcourfe, knows Without 
ht\n%\oMi'vi%, That the fame Term, is the fame Term, and 
the iamie I(Ua the fame Idea. And upon this Account it was 
that I .furmerly did, and do ftill think, the ofrerihg and in^ 
culcating fucK rropofitions^ in order to give the Underftanding 
any new Light or Inlet into thie Knowledge of Things, no bet«- 
ter thutt triftifig. /r . 

InftruSion lies in fomething very different, and he that 
would ^arge his own, or another's Mind» to Truths he does 
tiot yet koow» muft find out IntArmediate IdeaSy and then lay 
them in fucb Order one by another, that the Underftanding 
may kt the Agreement or Difagreemeot of thofc in Queftien« 
Propoiltioas that do this^ are inftru<^ive; But they are far 
from fucb as af&rm the fame. Term of i;lelf $ which is no way 
4;o advjinoe ones felf or others in any fort of Knowledge. It nd 
more helps lo that, than it would help any one in his learning 
to read, to have fuch Propefitions as thefe inculcated. to him, 
ah A ii an A^ and a B is m ,B ; which a Man may know as 
"well as any SchoplrMafteri. and.yet never be able to read i 
Word as long as be livesi. ) Nor do thefe, or any fuch identical 
J^opoficions^ help him one. jot forward in the ^kill of Read* 
ing, let him make what ufe of them he can. 
• If thofe who blame my calling them trifiing Propojitions^ 
•had but read, and been at the Pains to underftand what I had 
above writ in very plain Englijhi they could not but have feen 
4faac hy identical Prapojitiom^ I mean only fuch wherein the 
fame Terrn^ importing the fame Idea^ is affirmed of itfelf; 
Which I take to be the proper Signification o^ identical Propo* 
fitiom ; and concerning ajl fuch, I think I may continue fafely 
to iay. That to propofe them as inftru£live, is no better than 
trifling. For no one who has the Ufe of Reafon, can mifs them, 
where k Is necefiary they fliould be taken Notice of \ nor doubt 
of their Truths when he do6& take Notice of them^ 

iCi.4 But 
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But if Men will call Prffpofttions iJ^iatlf wherein Ac fame 
Term is not affirmed of itfclf, whether they fpeakrmore properly 
than I, others muft judge: This is certain, all that they fay of 
Propofitions, That are not idfnticd^ in my Senfe, concerns not 
me, nor what I have faid \ all that I have faid relsrting to thefc 
Propofitions, wherein the fame Term is affirmed of itfetf. And 
i would fain fee an Inftance, wherein any fuch can be made ufe 
of, to the Advantage and Improvement of any one's Know- 
ledge. I nftances of other kinds, whatever ufe may be made of 
them, concern not me, as not being foth as 1 call identical/ 
^dliy Whin a §• 4' Secondly^ Another fort of Trifling Propo-? 

fartofatycwn- litions is, when a Fart of the cofnplex IdcB, isfredi* 
^fiex Idea is cated of the JJame of the ff^ole 5 a Part of the 
fredicatedof Definition of the Word defined. Such are all 
the 'whole, Propofitions wherein the Genus is predicated of 

the Species, or more comprefaenfive of lefs comprehenfive 
Terms : For what Information, what Knowledge carries this 
Propofitiop in it, viz. Lead is ^ Metalj to a Man who knows the 
complex Idea the Name Lead Rznd6 for? All the fimple Ideas 
that go to the complex one fignified by the Term JUeiaiy being 
fiothing but what be before comprehended, and fignified by 
the Naine Lead, Indeed, to a Man that knows the Significa* 
tion of the Word Metalj and ftot of the Word Lead, it is ^ 
fhorter way to explain the Signification of the Word Lead, by 
faying it is a Metalj which at once exprefifes feveral of its Am- 
ple Jdeasj than to enumerate th^m one by one, telling him it 
is a Body yery heavy, fujibfej and malleable. 
J ^ L §• 5* A like trifling it is, to predicate ofiy otter 

!£'£SL ^''^^ ^ ^*' Definiiim of the Term defined, or 
Yermdefmed^ to affirm any one of the fimple Ideas of a 
/ * complex one, of the Name of rhe'whole com- 
plex Idea ; as All Gold is fufihle. For Fufibility being one of 
the fimple Ideas thu goes to the making up the complex one 
the Sound Gold (lands for, what can it be but playing with 
Sounds, tp affirm that of the Name Gold, which is compre- 
hended in jts received Signification ; it would be thought lit- 
tle better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely, as a Truth of Mor 
inent, that Gold is yellow ; and I fee not how it is any jot 
more materki to fay, it is fufible, unlcfs that Quality be 
\tit out of the complex Idea, of which the ilouna Gold is 
.the Mark, in ordinary Speech. What Inftru£^ion can it carry 
with it, to tell one that which he hath been told already, or 
he is fuppofed to know before? For I am fuppofed to knov^ 
the Signification of the Worfl s^nother ufes to me, or elfe he is 

to 
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fb tell me. Aifii tf I know that the Name GM fla^ndv for thii 
eomplex leUaof Bodj^^yillow^ heavy yfit/ibli^ maUeabliy it will not 
much inftru^ me to put it folemnly ftfterwarcUr in a Propofi- 
tion, and gravely fsfy, AUColdh fufibli. Such Propcrfitidnfr cAfi 
only ferve to (hew the Difingenuity pf onii, who-wilKg6 from 
the Definition of hts own Terms, by reminding him.fome^ 
times of it ; bat carry flO Klitowhidge with them, but of the 
l^nificatton of Words, h^Wl^er 60t\z\n they be. 

§. 6. £v^fy Man «^« ;^m>Kt/i or living Body, ,^ • 

is as ccrfiiin a Propofition as can be; but no J^-^J^^f 
cnore conducing to the Knowledge of Things^ ^ ^^* 
than to fay, Ar^Afry is ammUing H$ffe^ or a neighing ambline; 
jfmmalj both being only about • the Signification of Words, 
^nd make me know but this, ThtttJ3§dyy Sinfi^ ikiA Motion^ or 
'Power of Senfation and Moving, are .Three of thofe Ideas that 
I always comprehend and fignify by the Word Mani and 
where they aiae not to be found together, the Name i)£7«*be^ 
Jongs not t# that Thing : And fo of Ae others that B^dy^ Senfe^ 
^nd a iertain ^y ^fgdingy with a certgin kind of f^ieei, iuefomc 
^i^f thofe Ideas whiich I ^ways comprehend, and fignify^bj^tfat 
Word Paifryyzni when they are not to be foimd^togetfaer^ 
the Name Pa^ry belongs not to that Thing. It is juft the 
jUme, and to the fame Purpofe^ when aiiy Terni) itanding 
for any one or more of the fimple Ideas, that all together 
make up that complex Idea which is called a Man, is af- 
firmed of the Term Man ; v. g, fuppofe a Roman fi^nified 
hy the Word Hnno, all thefe diftinft Ideas united in one 
fiubjed, Onrp^ietasj Senfibiliias, P^enita fe nwvendi, Ratio^ 
nalitasj Rijibilitas, he might, no doubt, with great Certainty, 
univerfally^ affijrm one, more, or all of thefe together of 
the Word Homo, but did no more than fay, that the Word 
Homo, in his Country, comprehended in its Signification all 
thefe Ideas, Much like a iZ^m^MRr^-K night, who by the Word 
Palfry fignified thefe Ideas; Body of a certain Figure, Four^ 
legged, with Senfe, Motion, Afnbling, Neighing, IVhite, ufed 
to have a Woman on his Back, might with the fame Certainty 
univerially dfirm alfo any or all of thefe of the Word Palfry : 
But did thereby teach no more, but that the Word Palfry 
in his, or Romance Language, ftood for all thefe, and was 
not to be ap[4ied to any thing, where any of rhefc was want^ 
ing. ^ But he that ihall tell me, that in whatever Thing Senfii^ 
motion^ Reafim, and Laughter^ were united, that 7'hing 
had adlqally a Notipn of God, or would, be cad into, a 
Sleep by Opium^ made indeed an in(lru^|ve Propofition \ be-> 
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caiiTe neteber Iktiing Ob NMm if Gid^ ii<lr t^nff mjl imi$ 
Siiip fy Opimh being eontaiiied in the Uia figiiined by thm 
Woffd .A£7«^. we jwre b]r fuch Propoficioii^ tatig^lt foisething 
more*. than bat^W ffrhatvihe Word i/dwi ft^nck for;. Ao? 
therelbfe! ibe Kinowkdgc coiiUiiiind 4fi it^ is mor^ (lia« 

iw > i-?* Bd<i»ea.Maa oiftkes mfy Propofitjoo^ 

For ibis . be is Aippofe4 io iindct-ftaiki the Tertn^ lie 

fi0iebes but tbe xSes in kf . or elfe be talks JMce a Pari^t* oxilj 

Shmfieaifm tf ^BKitimg ^\ Noifc by ImitftUen, iMi^ framing 

^'''A fiefftaia. SMiids which he ha^ leaTflt of others i 

Wt iMt» MA ratbUKa) Cmatofe, ttfiog tbem fsr 
&igiM bi Jd$at m)wAi he-bds in his Mind* • Tb9 Hearer al- 
io \% ftt^|k)fed to ujbderftand the Terms aa the Speaker tifes 
liMtiu ot 'fdfd.he talics- Tafgon^^.a^d aaakes an wiintelligible 
Nttifiev And therefore netr^iA^^ with Words^ who makea 
ittch* ft PropofitiDh, -wbieh when. it ia made^ .contains jna 
liioftft iban one of the T^rma ctoeS): and whkb « Man wai 
JTupfiofed jto.know befoiw^^* g^ « Trum^ i^b ibne Sides^ 
eS'Sajfrm u ydbw^ And* this is no farther tolerabk, that 
wbere a. Man goes to escplaia his T'enli% io one who is fup« 
p6fed, or declares faimfellnot to uaderftand him: And thea 
ft itacbef mfy He Siguijkatlm tf^ Word^ and the Ufe of that 
Bigm ' '» 

§• 8. We can know tb<m the Tmth of two 
HutMorifll r Sorts of Propoittions^ with pCrfed CerUm^i 
Km'wkdgf* theobe iq, or thofe trifling Pr^ofittonfi) which 

have a Certainty in tbeip, but. it is only, a 
verbal Ceriaiuty^ but not inflrimive. Aiidi Secondly^ we can 
luiow the Truth, and fo may he leertain in PM)fM)fitions, which 
affirm fomething of another, whid) is M neo^^y Confer 
quence of its precife coihplex IdeM^ but not coi^tained in it. 
As that the eArf/snn?/ ^ir/r of aU Tfiangks^ is bigger, th^m eitbtr 
rf the oppefiH sftiemal Angles % whiph Kela^on of Che outwa^ 
Angle* to either of the opptifite internal A^des, making no 
part of Ihe complex Idee figniiied by the Name Triangle s 
This is 'a real Truth, and conveys wilb k il^ruiSlive r<W 
Knatole^e, 

Ceneral Fropo' §• 9- We having little or no Knowledge <^ 
fiitms coticern' ^K^hat Combinations there be of fmipie Ideas 
ing Subftances^ exifting together in Subftances, but by our 
mrerfUn Senfes, we capnot make any univerfal certam 

^JUng. Propofitions concerning tibem, any farther 

than 
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tim ^irf wm}Mi EfliBOW Jiad^nw; which* b«Bg taa::rciy 
ftur apd t«MiQinfi4^I^ T;f^lij|,:|n jTt^a of Ij^ 

am i»»ic. nJfim ^M!ft(mc0h if ih^, prt tmain^\qr4 f^r. the J»jS 
part M ir^/Unti W if they -are^ iiafti^udivei .are uncertain^ 
and iuch4^ wrq ^an tMtfife' ao KiK>wle4g|e cfxhw real Txuth|| 

asQift Our Judigft^eiHs in guf^^g* :H^i|ce it xomf^ to.pars^ 
tb«t oM ifHajP often i|ieet:Wi(ji ^c^y. clear an^ coherent Bif*. 
Gam(c§^ thjiK j49if>wt'_ye4;:-^' iM^g. For it is plain,; that 
Names of fubftahijisi^ :Beipiga«-a8 W^faa other^ a$ far a$ they. 
lii¥e1Nlfti¥fi §«gmii€ationor)a^x«(3' to them^ may with great 
Tcvth Jbfi:iii)»jae4{hee«tively^cl ,afirmativqly J^ Woppfidons,' 
as tbek im^ft. £>f^iiitk>aB xftake-thcua. ^l to be fo joined i 
S|iirf Propofiwils, €oofiA»ngi 9f '^h T^rjiis, 4nay^ with the' 
£HBe Cli^aiaieft^ ^e disd^iCQ^^o^^ .finni another, as thoftf that| 
^onvtytkeritioft rit$l Truths i ^ndall^s, without any Know- 
Uigti of the.NajDui'e or ReaUty/of Things exlAing without u$«^ 
By. this Method, one m^ m^e Demonftrations and un^ 
doubted P^Q^ikiotis in >Yord«» apd yet thereby advance not 
one. Jot iiMdbto Knowlec^ <pf>the Truth of TiJifig^rij v. g* be 
Am hftviog'kafnt th^. flowing Words, with. thejr ordinary 
mutuallt ^^lait&Yis, Acceptation^ ajjine:)^d to theiiT^ v. g. Sub-. 
Jtimcf^ Mojhi AnimaU F^rmt Souly f^egetativey SmjSiivB, KaUonal^ 
9iay make :iey*eral undonbted Propofuions about the Soul^ 
witthoiU kifiowing^ all what the Soul really is ; and ofthia 
Sort', a Man. 9tay li^id 2||| gB^^it^ .Number of Propofitions;^ 
Reafohings, and Conclufions, ih Books of Mjet^hyficks. 
fickdol-l^^Aiiiifilyj and fooie Sqi$ of natural Philofophy ; and 
after- ally k|iow-9S Uttle of 43o4> Spirits^ ov-Bodhs^ as he did 
btiforc hefetout. 

§, lo. He that hath liberty to define, /. t. , 
d«ftoroiine 4he Signification of his Names. of And<A*hj* 
Stibftainces;^ : (as certainly every one does in £]f- 
fofU ^<^ 19^1^9 them fland for his own Ideas) and makes 
their Significations at a Venture, taking them fpm hh own 
or ocbtr Men's Fancies, and not from an £xamination-or £nt 
qtttry into the Nature of Things themfelves, may with littis 
Trouble deraonftrate them ^ne of another, according to thofe 
fcveral R0fpe(%$4 and mutual Relations he has given them one 
to another \ wherein, however Things agree, or difagfee, in 
their own Nature, he needs mind nothing but his own No- 
tions, with the Names he hath beftowed upon them : But 
^hereby no more incrcafes bis own Knowledge, than he does 

his 



his Rrchet, w)i<», taking a B±g of 'G>unters, calls one in a cer-^ 
tain Phce, a Pm^iu/; another in another Place, a ShUHng\ and 
a third in a third Place, a Ptmr^ ; and fo proceeding, may 
nndoubtedhr reckon right, and caft up a great Sum, accord-* 
rng to his Counters fo placed, and ftanding for more or lefs, as 
kc pFeafes, without being One jot'ttle richer, or^idiout even 
knowing how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny is, hut onljr 
that one rs contained in the other Twenty Times, and con- 
tarns the other Twelve; which a.-Mail may alfo da in the Sig- 
nification of Words, by making them, in refped of One ano« 
ther, more or lefs, or equally compreheniive. 
m%i^ $• !'• Though yet concerning moftWorda 

VingWordii ^'^^ ^" Difcourfes, efpecially argumentative 
'iwioujly^ is *"^ controverfial, there is this more to be com* 
trifling 'wiiB plained of, Which is the worft fort of Trijlii^^ 
ibem. and which fets us yet farther from the Certain^ 

ty of Knowledge we hope to attain' by them, 
or find in them, viz. that moft Writers are fo ftir from inftnic- 
ting us in the Nature and Knowledge of Thingl^ that they 
ufe tbeir Words hcfely and uncertikinly, and do no^ by ufing 
them conffandy and fteadily in the fame Significations, make 
plain and clear Dedu£(ions of Words one from another, and 
make their Difcourfes coherent and clear, (how little foever 
St were inftrudive) which were not difficult to do, did they 
not find it convenient to fheher their Ignorance, or Obftinaqr, 
under the Obfcurity and Perplexednefe of their Terms : To 
which, perhaps. Inadvertency and i!l Cuftomdo in many Men 
much contribute, 

Marks oftjer* $• 12, To conclude, hardf verM Prvpa/kl^HS 
halPropofaions* may be known bythefe following Marki : 

Ftrjly All Propofitions, wherein two abfbaA^ 
tirft^ Fredi^ Terms are afRrmed one of another, are barely 
€ati9H in 4^«> about the Signification of Sounds. For fince no 
A^' abftraft Idea can be the fame with any other but 

itfeif, when its abftra£l Name is affirmed of 
ttny other Term, it can iignify no more but this, that it may, 
or ought to be called by that Name ; or that thefe two Names 
figniCy the fame Idea. Thus, fhould any one fay, that Parfi' 
mony is Frugalify^ that Gratitude is Jtijiice \ that this or that 
A6llon is or is not Temperance ; however' fpecious thefe and the 
like Propofitions may at firfl Sight feerh, yet when we come to 
prefs them, and examine nicely what they contain, WefhalK 
find, that it all amounts to nothing, but the Signification of 
thpfe Terms. 



|. IJ. &c#ifd!^. All PrdpofiHrnSj wherein a Part «, _ .• - . 
^ th, c^ W^^hiSh ««y Term tond, J:;"^:^,!^ 
for, I J predicated of that Term, are only verbal ; Jmtimfrt^ 
p. g. to fay, /A#/ u^ /; a Metal^ or &^<ivy. And dicatedtfm^ 
thus all Propofitions, wherein more comprehen- Teniu 
five Words, called Genera^ are affirmed of fubor-r 
dilate or lefs coroprehenfive, called Species or Individuaby ar» 
larely verbal. 

When by thefe two Rules we have examined the Propofi<« 
tions that make up the Difcourfes we ordinari)v meet witb» 
both in and out of Books, we (hall, perhaps, fino that a great* 
er Part Of them than is ufually fufpe&ed, are purely about the 
Signification 6f Words, and contain nothing to them but the 
Ule and Application of thefe Signs, 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rale, that 
wherever the difiind Idea any Word ftands for, is not known 
and confidered, and fomething not contained in the Idea^ is 
not affirmed, or denied of it, there our Thoughts fiick whd« 
ly in Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or Falihood* 
This, perhaps, if well heeded, mjight fave us i^ great deal of 
ufelefs Amufement and Difpute ; and very much fliorten our 
Trouble and Wandering in the Search of real and trueKnow« 
Jcdgc, 




C H A P. IX. 

.Of our Knowledge of Ei^mi^. 

%* l.TTItherto we have only confidered the Gewered cer'" 
II Effcnces of Things, which being tatu Fnpefi-^ 
Only abftra£l Ideas^ and thereby removed in ti^f^cMuem 
our Thoughts from particular Exiftence^ (that "^ Exifteme. 
being the proper Operation of the Mind, in 
Abftra£tion, to conuder an Idea under no other Exiftehce^ 
l>ut what it has in the Underftaiiding) gives lis no Know- 
ledge of real Exiftence at all. Where, by the Way, we 
may take Notice, that umverfal Propojitionsy of whofe Truth 
or Falihodd we can have certain Knowled^, concern not 
Exijience\ and fanher, that all particular Jffirmatims or Ne^ 
jrationsy that would not be certain, if they were made gene- 
ral, arc only concerning Exifience \ they declaring only the 

acci- 
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accidental UnidA or SepamiiMi of tAas in 7%tog»^ ^ttttli^^ 

Shkh, m their abfirad Nat^fcfs 'baVe'no knO^ iMCtSary 
iiioA or Hfpugnaney. 

|. 2. But hzymg ^e Natt»b^P<io|fofitioci8^ 
jftHfree-fiU . and diiferem Wiy» of Predtcaik^ft, to be coiv^ 
Knowledge of fidered more i% la#ge }n anofim i^fece, kc «• 
S^cmtk proceed uow to ^nqttire cofK^erhkig diir Kna^p^*' 

ledjge of the Exijlence of Things^ and how vn 
come by If • 1 flh^ then^ that we have tbe-&nowt^ge otjmr 
mm EMiftifue by Intuition ;- of the Bxkienc^ ef QOD by 
monftracion ; and of othe^ Thing|» by Senfetfoli. 

€• 3. Aa-for car mo^ ExMeWl?, ^tpttttiive 
OmrXjmn^ h £> plainly and to certainly, thaft k neither 
Udgtrfour needs, nor is capable of any -Proofc For no* 
9wmE^iftnce thing can be more evident to us, tbran our own 
jr in^mti'fit^ Exitfence. / ihinky I reafoft, I feet Phfofiere rnd 

Pain ; Cao any of thefe be more evident to me^ 
llian my own Exifleiice ? Iff doubt of all other Thjfng9, that 
very D^ubt makes me perceive my own Ext/ienety and irrl) not 
famr me to <^oubt of that For if I know 1 feel Pafn^ it 
ia evident I have as certain Pereeption of my own Exiftencei 
at of the Exiflence of the Pain I feel : Of if I know I doubt ^ 
I have as certain Perception of the Exiftence of the Tbiiig 
doubting, as of that Thought whidhl call Doubt. Experience 
then CQUviocea us^ thatweaave an inti|itivc Knowledge of oifir 
won Exiftence^ and an internal infallible Perception that we are« 
In every h8t of Sen^bn, . Reafoning, or Thinking, we are 
confcious to ourfelyes of pyr own Being ; and, in this Matter^ 
come not (hod of tht bigheft Degree of Cortainti^. 
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C H A P. X. 

Of cwc KncwUclge of the Exifience of n GOD. 

f. I* fTT^Hough GOD hat givieh us no in^ 

\^ nate {deat of himfelf ; though te ^f Ana^l 
has ftamped no original Charaders on our hleofkimving 
Minds, ijrhcrein we may read his Being; yet certainfytbat 
having furniflwd us with thofe Pacukies our J^^^l"* 
Minds arc endowed with, he hath not left him- ^PP* 
felf without Witnefsi fince we harve Senfe, Per*- 
ception, and Reafon, and cannot want a dear Proof of him^ 
as long as we carry ourfelves about us. Nor can we juftly com,- 
plain of our Ignorance in this great Point, fince he has (o plen- 
tifully provided us with the Means to difcovtr, and know him^ 
jb far as is necellary totheEnd ofour Beings and the great con<- 
cernment of our Happinefii. But though this be the moft ob- 
vious Truth tbatReafendifcovers, and though its Evidence be 
(if I miftake not) equat to mathematical Certainty, yet it ret- 
quires Thought and Attention, and the Mind'^n^n apply itfelf 
to a regular DeduAion of it from fome part of our intuitive 
Knowledge, or elfe we fliall be as uncertain and ignol:mat of 
4his, as of other Propofiims^ which ai« in themfelves capable 
of clear Demonftration* To fliew therefore, that we are ca- 
pable ofinowingj i. e. tisng certain thaf^ tUre is a GODy ani^ 
how we may come by this Certainty, I think we need go no 
farther than ourfelves, and that undoubted Knowledge we have 
of our own Exiftence, 

; §. 2, I think it is bcyomi Queftion, that Alan 
has a clear Perceptitm- •f his awn Biing'^ be Jfatiaawi • 
kn^ws certainly, that he exifts, and that he is that bt bsntfiff 
femething. He that can doubt, whether he be ts. 
any thing or no, I fpeak not to, no more than 
I would argue with pUre Nothing, or endeavour to convince 
If on-entity, that it were fomething. If any one pretends to be 
^ fi^ticai, as to deny his own Exiftence, (for really to doubt 
^ it, is mamfeftly impoffible) let him for me enjoy his be^ 
loved Happinefs of being Nothing, until Hunger, or fome 
other Pain^ convince hins^ of the contrary. This then, I think, 

I may 
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I may take for a'^Trutb, which every one's certain Knowledge 
aflures him of beyond the Liberty of doubting, viz, that he is 
fomeching that aaually exifts. 

§. ^. In the next Place, Man knows by an 
., , , intuitive Certainty, that bare Nothing can no 

fi that nothing "^J ^'^f' V^, '*'^^?''"f i '*1! '^ '''" ^ ^^T^ 
citnnot produce '^ ^^^ ^'^*^ Angles. If a Man knows not that 
a Beingy there- Non-entity, or the Abfence of all Being, can- 
fwefometbing not be equal to two right Angles, it is impo(^ 
eternal. ' fible he fliould know any Demonftration in £«- 

cliJ. If therefore we know there is fome real 
Being, and that Non-entity cannot produce any- 
real Being, it is an evident Demonftration, that from Eternity 
there has been fomething ; ftnceVhat was not from Eternity^ 
had a Beginning ; and what had a Beginning, muft be pro« 
duced by fometlung elfe. 

_ . ^.4. Next) it is evident, that what had its 

^ . rtfr»fl Bemg and Beginning from another, muft alfo 

wfii^^fuL ^^^^ ^'^ ^^*^ which is in, and belongs to, its Bc- 
•^^ '^ * ing from another too. All the Powers it has, 

muft be owing to, and received from the fame 
Source* This eternal Source then of all Being, muft alfo be 
the Source and Original of all Power : and fo this eternal Being 
tnuji alfo be me/i powerful^ 

§• 5. Again, A Man finds in himfelf Per'- 
Anim»ft ception and Knowledge, We have then got one 

hiowing. Step farther; and we are certain now, that 

there is not only fome Being, but tome know-* 
ingintelligent Being in the World. 

There was a Time then, when there was no knowing Be- 
ing, and when Knowledge began to be 1 or elfe, there has 
been alfo a knowing Being from Eternity, ii it be faid, there 
was a Time when no Being had any Knowledge, when that 
eternal Being was void of all Underftanding : I reply, that 
then it was impofflble there fhould ever have been any Know^ 
ledge. It being as impoffible that Things wholly void of ^ 
Knowledge, and operating blindly, and without any Per* 
ception, ihould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoflible 
that a Triangle fhould make itfelf Three Angles bigger than 
Twb right ones. For it is as repugnant to the Idea of fenfe* 
lefs Matter^ that it (hould put into itfelf Senfe, Perception, 
and Knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a Triangle, 
that it fhould put into itfelf greater Angles than twQ right ones. 
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§. 6. Thus from the Confideration of ourr 
fplves^ aqd what we infallibly find in our own Andtherefort 
Conftitutions, oi^r Reafon leads us to the ^od. 
Knowledge of this certain and evident Truth, 
,That there is an eternal^ mofi powerful^ and moft knowing Being ; 
which whether any one will pleafe to call Godj \t matters not. 
The Thing is evident, and from this Idea duly confidered, 
will eafily be deduced all thofe other Attributes, which we 
ought to afcribe to this eternal Being. If neverthelefs any one 
ihould be found fo fenfelefly arrogant, as to fuppofe Man alone, 
.knowing and wife, but yet the Produdl of mere Ignorance and 
•Chance ; and that all the reft of the Univerfe aded only by 
that blind Hap Hazard : I (hall leave with him that very ra- 
tional and emphatical Rebuke of Tully^ L. 2. de Leg, to be 
confidered at his Leifure, * What can be more fiUily arrogant 
^ and mifbecoming, than for a Man to think that he has a 

* Mind and Underftanding in him, but yet in all the Univerfe 

* befldes, there is no fuch Thing? Or that thofe Things, 
^ which with the utmoft ftretch of his Reafon, he can fcarce 
^ comprehend, ihould be moved and managed without any 

* Reafon at all ?' ^id ejl entm verius, quam neminem ejfe opportere 
tarn Jiulte arrogantem^ ut in Je mentem ^ rationem putet inejfej in 
caelo mundoque non putet ? Aut €a qua vix fumma ingenii rationc 
con^rehendatj nulla ratione moveri putet ? 

From what has been faid, it is plain to me, we have a more 
CGXtam Knowledge of the Exiftence of a God, than of any 
thing our Senfes have not immediately difcpvered to us. Nay, 
I prefume I may fay, that we more certainly know that there 
IS a God than that there is any thing elfe without us. When 
I fay we know^ I mean there is fuch a Knowledge within our 
reach, which we cannot mifs, if we will but apply our Minds 
to that, as we do to feveral other Enquiries. 

§. ']. How far the Idea of a moft perfeSl Bo- 
ingi which a Man may frame in his Mind, Our Idea of 
does, or does not, prove the Exigence of a a.moft perfe<St 
God, I will not here examine. For in the dif- ^^/^g* "°^ ^^^ 
ferent Make of Mens Tempers, and Application f^'^ Proof of i^ 
of their Thoughts, fome Argunients prevail ^ ' 
more on one, and fome on another, for the 
Confirmation of the fame Truth. But yet, I think, this I 
imay fay. That it is an ill Way of eftablifhing this Truth, and 
fllencing Atheifts, to lay the whole Strefs of fo important a 
Point as this, upon that fole Foundation : And take fome 

Vot. II. * R ' • glen's 
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Men's having that lAii'of God in iheirMtnds, (for it is cvi- 
ifent, fomc Men have none, and fbnie worfe than none, anA 
the moft very different) for the only Proof of a Deity 5 and 
out of an Over-fondnefs of that darling Invention, cafnier, or 
at leaft endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid 
us to hearken to thofe Proofs, as being weak or fallacious, 
which our ownExiftence, and the fenfible Parts of Ae Univerfc, 
offer (b clearly and cogently to our Thoughts, that I deem 
it impoifible fOr a conudering Man to witMand them: For I 

^'udge it as certain and clear a Truth as can any where be de- 
ivered. That ihe invtfiSk Things of God are clearfy pen from 
the Creation t^the H^orUy being under/tood by the ^Things that are 
made^ even hts eternal Power and God-bead. Though our own Be- 
ing fumifhes us, as I have fhewn, wirti anevid^it, and incon- 
teftable Proof of a Deity, and I bdieve no body can avoid 
the Cogency of it, who will but as carefuRy attend to it, as 
to any other Demonftratton of fo many Parts j yet tbis be- 
ing fo fundamental a Truth, and of that Confequence, that all 
Religion and genuine Morality depend thereon, I doubt not 
1)ut 1 Ihail be forgiven by my Reader, if I go over tovn^ 
Parts of this Argutnent again, and ertlarge a little more upon 
them. 

§. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than 
Something that Something muft be from Etermty, I never 

from Eiemi^. yet heard of apy one fo unreafonable, or Aat 

could fappofe fo manifeft a Contrad^dion, as a 
Time wherein there was pcrfcdly nothing. This being of all 
Abfurdities the greateft, to imagine that pure Nothing, th^ 
perfeil Negation and Ahfence of all 'Beings j ihould ever pro- 
duce zny real Exiffcnce. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to con- 
clude that fomething has e;xifted from Eternity, let us next fee 
what Kind of Thing that muft be. 

.§. 9. Thiffc arc but two Sorts of Beings in 
Two Sorts of the World, that Man* knows or conceives : 
Beings yCogi' Firfi^ Such as are purely material, without 

tatty eand In- Sen fe. Perception or Thought, as the Clippings 
€ogttati<ve. ^f our»Beards, and Parings of our Nails. 

Secondly^ SeniiblQ, thipking, perceiving Be- 
ings, fuch as we find ourfclves to be; which, if you pleafe, 
we will hereafter call Cogitative and Incogitatii/e Beings 5 which, 
to our prefent Purpofe, if for nothing e]le, are perhaps better 
Terms, than: material and imnxatcriAl. 

V 

§. 10. 



,$• la. Jf thjcn there muft be fomething eterj- 
Jial, let us fee what fort of Being it muft be. Incogkative . 
Ancf tp that it is very Qhyio,us to lleafon, ^^f»g cannot ^ 
ihs^t it muft neceffarily be a ctigit(itive Peing. frcduceaco^* 
iPor it is as impoifible to conceive that ever '^'''^^• 
^are Jncqgitative Jylatter ftiould produce a 
thinking iiiteUigent Being, as that nothing ftiould of itfelf 
'j>roduce .Matter. jLet us fuppofe any Parcel of Matter eter- 
•nal, great or fmal], we ihall find it, in itfelf, able to produc(^ 
J^odiing, For Example, Let us fuppofe the Matter of thja 
^ext Pebbk we meet with, eternal, clofely united, and the 
^arts firmly at, Heft together, if there were no other Bein^ iii 
^he Wodd» muft it not eternally remain fo, a dead, inaSive 
Lump? Is it poilible to conceive it can add Motion to itfelf^^ 
Deing pMii^ly Matter, or produce any Thing ? Matter then, 
by its own Strength, cannot produce in itfelf fo much aa 
Motion: The Motion it has muft alfo be from Eternity, of 
«lfe be profluced and added to Matter, by fome other Bein^ 
more powerful than Matter -, Matter, as is evident, having; 
not Power to produce Motion in itfelf. But let us fuppol^ 
jVlotion eternal too ; yet Matter, tncogitative Matter znd Mo* 
tsM, whatever Changes it might produce of Figure and Bulk^ 
could nevir" produce fought. .Knowledge will ftill be as far be-^ 
yond the rower of Motion and Matter to produce, as Mat- 
ter. is beyond the Power of J^othim or Non-entity to produce* 
Awl I appeal to every one's own Thoughts, whether he caiv- 
not as eafilv conceive Matter produced by Nothings as Thought 
to be prociuced by pure Matter, when before there was nff 
{iich Thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being exifting. Di!- 
^ide Matter into as minute Parts as you will, (which we are 
apt to imagine a Sort oT fpirttualizing, or making a thinking 
Xbiqg of it) vary the Figure and. Motion of it as much as you 
pleafe, a Globe, Cube, Cone, 

Frifin, Cylinder, l^c, whofe {a) 4 Gry is t* of a Linn 
JDiametert are but lOOOOOOth « Une i^of an Inch^ an Inch ^ 
Part of a Gry (aj^ will operate ^/ « PMoJhpbical EooU a PhiUr 
»o otherwife upon other Bodies >/^^*f ^ ^f' \ rf '^ Pendulun^, 
of proportionable gulk, than i^^" Dtadromt m the latir 

thofe of an Inch or FoQt Dia^ 'f ' 'i J? fgrejt. ^re each 
, . eauai to one fecond of Ttmem 4r 

meter ; and you may as ratio- \ ,^ ^ ^^^^^^ j ^^^, ^^^^^ 
nally expea to produce ben fe, ]y ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^y^^ Meafure here^ 
Thought, and Knowledge, by and the Farts of it, under a deci- 
putting together, in a certain mal Divifion, wtb. Names to 
Figure and Motion, grofs Par- 
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tides of Mattery as by thofci 
tiem \ hecaufe I think it fwouli he that are the very minuteff, 
tf general Convenience^ that this that do any wher^ exift..Thcy 
Jbtuld he the common Meafure in knock, impel, and refift one 
the Cmmon<wealih of Letters, another juft as the = greater do, 

and that is all they can do. So 

that if we will fuppofe nothing 

'firft, or eternal; Matter can never begin to be : If we fup- 

Eofe bare Matter^ without Motion, eternal ; Motion can never 
egin to be: If we fuppofe only Matter and Motion firft, or 
eternal ; Thought can never begin to be. For it is impoffible 
to conceive, that Matter^ either with or without Motion^ 
could have originally in and from itfelf, Senfe, Perception 
'and Knowledge; as is evident from hence, that then Senfe, 
Perception and Knowledge, muft be a Property eternally in- 
feparable from Matter y and every Particle of it. Not to add, 
that though our general or fpecifick Conception of Matter 
makes us ipeak of it as one thing, yet really all Matter is hot 
one individual Thing, neither is there any fuch thing exifting 
as one material Being, or bne finglc Body that we know or 
can conceive. And therefore, if Matter were the eternal firft 
cogitative Being, there would not be one eternal infinite cogi- 
tative Being, but an infinite Number of eternal finite cogi- 
tative Beings, independent one of another, of limited Force, 
and diftinft Thoughts, which could never produce that Or- 
der, Harmony and Beauty, which is to be found in Nature. 
Since therefore whatfoever is the firft eternal Beings muft nc- 
ceflarjly be cogitative; arid whatfoever is firft of all Things, 
muft neceffarily contain in it, and aAually have, at kaft, all the 
"PerfeQions that can ever after exift ; nor can it ever give to 
another any perfetSlion that it hath not, either actually in it- 
•felf, or at leaft in a higher Degree : It neceffarily follows, that 
the firft eternal Being cannot be Matter. 

§. II. 7/* therefore it be evident, that Some- 
Therefore thing neceffarily muft exijl from Eternityy it is 

an linn I ^'^^ ^^ evident j that that fomething muft ne- 

■W^U^^ ceffarily be a cogitative Being : For it is as im- 

poffible, that injcogitative Matter ftiould pro- 
duce a cogitative Being, as that nothing, or the Negation of 
all Being, fliould produce a pofttive Being or Matter. 
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§, 12. Though this Difcovery of the necejfary Exifience tfan 
Vernal Mind^ does fufEciently lead us into the Knowledge of 
GOD; fince it will hence follow, that all other knowing Be- 
ings that have a Beginning, muft depend on him, and have 
no other Ways of Knowledge, or Extent of Power, than what 
he gives them ; and therefore if he made thofe, he made alfb 
the lefs excellent Pieces of this Univerfe, all inanimate Beings, 
whereby his Omnifcience^ Power, and Providence will be eftabliln<- 
cd, and all his other Attributes neceffarily follow : Yet, to 
clear up this a little farther, we will fee what Doubts can be 
raifed againft^it. 

§. I'i/Firji, Perhaps it will be faid, that 
though it be as clear as Demonftration can make Whether ma" 
it, that there muft be an eternal Being, and terialerno. 
that Being muft alfo be knowing ; yi^t it does 
not follow, but that thinking Being may alfo be material. Let 
it be fo i it equally ftill follows, that there is a GOD : For* 
if there be an Eternal, Omnifcient, Omnipotent Being, it is 
certain, that there is a GOD, whether you imagine that S^-' 
ing to be material or no. But herein, I fuppofe, lies the 
Danger and Deceit of that Suppofition : There being no 
Way to avoid the Demoriftration, that there is an eternal 
knowing Being, Men, devoted to Matter, would * willingly 
have it granted, that this knowing Being is material ; and theri 
letting liid'e out of their Minds, or the Difcourfe, the De- 
tnonftration whereby an eternal knowing Being was proved 
neceffarily to exift, would argue all to be Matter, and fo den^ 
a GOD, that is, an eternal cogitative Being j whereby they 
are fo far from eftablifhing, that they deftroy their own Hy- 
jpotljfel^s. For if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal Mat^ 
/^, without any eternal cogitative 5^/«^, they manifeftly fe- 
parate Matter and Thinking, and fuppofe i>o neceffary Con- 
nexion of the one with the other, and fo eftablifh the Neccf- 
ilty of an eternal Spirit^ but not of Matter, fince it has becii 
proved already, that an eternal cogitative Being ts unavoidably 
to be granted. Now, if Thinkmg and Matter may be fepa- 
rated, the eternal Exiflence of Matter will not follow frvm ih§ 
eternal Exijience of a cogitative Being, and they luppofe it to no 
Purpofe. 
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Hti liiLiigri^ $• ^^' ^"^ ^^^ J®^ "^ '^ **^^ ^'^^ ^^*^ fatfePp 

Jrfifl^aufi* tjiemfdves or others, that this rf^^^/ thlniing 
ivmfa^ick B^irig ii material ,.,... 

cf Matter is ^^^fiy I would aflc then^, whether they irtia- 

fifit cogitativt. gine that ^11 Matter, «;«7 Tartiele df Afattir, 

thinks? This, I fuppofc, they ^ill fcarce fay, 
fincf then there would be as many eternal thinking Beings; 
as there are Partfcles of Matter, and fo an Irififiity of 06ds. 
And yet, if they will not allow flatter as Matter, that is,' 
every l^articlc of Matter to be as well cogitative as extended* 
they will have as hard a Tafl; tp, ni^kt out to their own 
Reafons a cogitatlvi Being Qixt of incogitaiive {'articles, as 
an extended Being out of unextended Parts, if T ihay fo 
fpeak. 

§. I c. Secondly^ If all Matter does not ttiink, t 
Secmdht One next a&, whether it be only one jfttm that does 
f article alone fo f Thi^has as many Abfurdlties as the other } 
•/Matter J can- fp^ then this Atom of MaUer nlyft be alone 
not be cogita- eternal or not. If this alone be Eternal, theii 
^'^' this alone, by its powerful Thought or. Wilt; 

made all the reft of MatUr. And fo we liave 
the Creation of Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that 
the Materialifts ftick at : For if they iru[)pofe one Angle think- 
ing Atom to .have produced all the reft of Mattery they can* 
ifiot afcribe that Pre-eminency to it upon any other Account, 
^han that of its Thinking, the only fuppofed Difference. But 
allow it to be by fome other Way, which is above our Con<- 
ception, it muA ftill be Creations and theft Men ihuft give 
tip their great Maxim, Bx nihilo nil fit. If it be faid, that all 
the reft of Matter is equally eternal, as that thinking Atom, it 
svill be to fay any thing at Pleafure, though never fo abfurd : 
For to fuppofe art Matter ettrtxzj^ a^nd yet one fmall Particlb 
jin Knowledge and Power in fin,itcly above all i;he reft, is, with- 

f|ut any of the leaft Appearance of Reafon, to frame any 
lypotheilis. £very Particle of Mattery as Alhtter^ is capable 
pi all the fame Figures and Motion^ of any other ; and I 
challenge any one, in his Thoughts, to add any thing elfe tii 
one above another. 

Th'rM At" ^' '^' Thirdly y If then neither oAe pecu-' 
Bmofincoii^ '*^^ Atom alone can be this eternal thinking 
tatiJefdJtir^ Being, nor all Matter^ as Matter^ i, e. every 
eannot be cogh. Particle of Matter ^ can be it, it oply remains, 
tative. that it is fome Certain Syjiem of Metttr duly 

put 
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pul together, thtt is this thinking kefnal Bdng. Thfa is that 
which I imagine^ is that Notion which Men are apteft to 
havt of 60Dy who would have him a tflateriai Being, as 
tnoft readily ^uggetted t<^ them, bv the ordladry Gohctit thejr 
%av0 of thefiif(»v^, and other Men, which they take to be 
in^tfikl thinking Beings. But this Imagination, however more 
natural, is no \6h aMitrd than the other : For to fuppofe the 
eternUl thinking Being to be nothing el& but a Compofition of 
Partitlcs of AiattiTy each whereof iS incogitative, is to afcribe 
all the Wifdom and Knowledge of that Eternal Being only to 
the J(i3ttll^po(ition of Parts ; than which nothing can be more 
abfurd. For unthinking Particles of- Matter^ hovvever put to- 
gether, can have nothing thereby added to them, but a new 
Relation of Pofition, which it is impoffible (hould give Thought 
and Knowledge to them. 

§4 17 But farther, this csrponal Sj/km *i* 
ther has all its Paits at Reft, or it is a certain Whether in 
M6tion of the Parts wherein its Thinking eort- Motien^ erea 
fifts. If it be perfeaiy at keft, it is but one ^^J^* 
Lump, and fo can have no Privileges aboVe 
one Atom. 

If it be the Motion of ies Parts on which Iti Thinking de- 
pends, all the Thoughts there muft be unavoidably acciden- 
tal kvA limited, fince all the Particles that by Motion caufe 
Thought, being each of tb^m in itfelf without any Thought, 
canhot regulate its own Motions, much kfs be regulated by 
the Thought of the whole, fince that Thought is not the 
Caufe of Motion, (for then it muft be antecedent to it, and 
fo without it) but the Confcquence of it, whetebj Freedom, 
Power, Choice, and all tational and wife Thinkmg or Aid- 
ing, will be quite taken away : So that fuch a Thinking Be«- 
ing will be no better nor wiier, than pure blind Matter^ fince 
to refolve all into the accidental unguided Motions of blind 
Mattery or into Thought depending on unguided Motions of 
blind Matter^ is the fame Thing ; not to mention the Nar- 
rownefs of fuch Thoughts and Knowledge that muft depend 
on the Motion of fuch Farts. But there n^eds no Enumera- 
tion of any more Abfurdities and ImpofBbilities in this'Hy- 
pothefis, (fnowever full of them it be) than that before men- 
tioned ; iincc let this Thinking Syftem be all, or a part 
of the Matter of the Univerfe, it is impoffible that any one 
Particle Ihould either know its own, or the Motion of ^ny 
other Particle, or the whole know the Motion of every Par- 

R 4 ticular • 
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ticular ; and fo regulate its 6^ty Th6ughts or Motions^ w 
indeed have any Thoughts refulti'ng from fuch Moticm. 

\. 18. Others Would have Matter to be 
Matiernotco^ etermU notwit^ftanding that they .allow aa 
eternal nuitk eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, 
an eternal , tho' it toke not away the Beir^ of a GOD, 
Mind. ye^ fjn^-g j^ denies one and the Firft great Picc^ 

Qf Jois Workmanship, the Creation, let us con- 
fider It a. little. Matter muft be allowed eternal: Whyi 
Becaufe you cannot conceive how it c^n be made out • of 
Nothing; Why do. you npt alfo thir^k yourfelf eternal ? You 
will ^nfwer p^haps, Becaufe aboyt Twenty or Forty Years 
fince, vou began to be. But if I afk you what that. Ton is, 
which oegan then to be, you. cai), fcarce tell me. The Mair 
ter whereof you are made, began not then. to be, for ifiit 
did, then it is pot eternal 5 butit beganto be put together 
in fuch a Fafbion and Frame as makes up your Body ; bi|t 
yet that Fxame pf P^rti<;lQ5 is not yoy, -^t makes po( that 
thinking Thing you are 5 (for \ have now to do yvith one, 
who allows an ete/nal, immaterial, thinking Beings b^t 
would have unthinking Matter eternal too:) therefore whe|i 
.did that thinking Thing begin to be ?- If it did never begin 
to be, then have you always been a thinking Thing from 
Eternity ; the ^bfurdity whereof I need not confute,, till i 
meet with one ^ho is fo void of, Underftanding, as to own 
it. If therefore you can allow ^thinking Thing to be ma4e 
put of nothing (as all Things that ^re not, eternal muft be) 
why alfo can yoi^ not a^ow ,it poflible for a material Beir^. 
to be made out of ^othipg, by an equal Power, but that 
you have the £jqperience of the one in View, and not of the 
other ? Though,' ^hen well confidered. Creation of a Spirit 
will be found to require po lefs Po\yer, than the Creation of 
Matter. Nay, poflibly, . if we would emancipate ourfelves 
from yulgar Notions, and raife our Thoughts as far ^s they 
woyld re^ch, to ^ clpfer Contemplation of ThiugSj we might 
be able to aim at fo(ne dim and feeming Conception how 
Matter mi^bt at firft be made, and begin to exift hy the Pow- 
er of th^t eternal ijrft Being i but to give Beginning . and 
Being tp a Spirit, woiild be found a more inconceivable 
Effeft of Omnipotpnt f ower. But this being what would 

f)erhaps lead us too far from the Notions on which the Ph(- 
ofophy now in the World is built, it w^uld not be pardonable 
io devi^tf fo far from them, or to enguire fp far as Grammar 
"^' . "• 4 ■' • • ' . • ^ itfaf 
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-itfdf wouM' ^Qthorize, if the<>coinmon (etHed Ojmiibn pppo^ 

iesit; efpeci^Uy in this Place, where the received Dofb-ine 

?lferves well enough to: our •prefent Purpofe, and Jeaves this 

paft ^Doubt, that the Creation or beginnings of any one 

-SUBSTANCE out of Nothing, being once admitted, 

the Creation of all other, but the CREATOR himfetf; 

^may, .with the<iame-Eaiie, be fuppofed. 

§. xg. But you will fay, Is it not impoflible to. admit of 

the making any Thing out of Nothings fince we cannot pof- 

fibly conceive it ? 1 anfwer. No; i. Becaufe it is not rea- 

:ibnable to deny the Power of an infinite Beings becaufe we 

cannot comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other 

EfFedls upon this Ground, befaufe we cannot poffibly 

conceive the Martncr of ' ttfeir ' Produftion. We cannot 

conceive hovy any t^^ing bqt .Impulfe of Body can.fnove 

Body ; and yet that is not a Reafon fufficient to make 

us de^iy it.poffible, againft th^ conftant > Experience- vfe 

! haye of it in ourfelves, in all our voluntary Motions, which 

j are produced in us only by the free A£tion or Thought 

of our own Minds ; and are not, nor can be the EfFe£ls of 

. the Impulfe or Determination of the Motion of blind Matter^ 

.in pr upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our 

.Power or Choice to alter it. For Example : My right Hand 

.writes, whilft my left Hand is ftill ; what caufes Reft in one, 

and Motion in the other ? Nothing but my Wilj, a Thought 

•of my Mind; my Thought only changing, ipy right Haqd 

refts, and the l^ft Hand moves. .This is Matter of Fa£t> 

.which cannot be denied: Explain this^ and make it intelli- 

fible, and then the next Step will b6 ip u^nderftand Creation : 
or the giving a new Determination to the Motion. of the 
animal Spirits, (which fome mal^e ufe of to explain volun- 
tary Motion) clears not the Difficulty one jot; to alter the 
Determination of Motion, being in this Cafe no eafier nor 
lefs, t)ian tp give Motion itfelf ; fince the new Determination 
given tp the Animal Spirits, muft be either immediately 
by Thought, or by fome other Body put in their way by 
Thought, which was not in their Way before, and fo muft 
owe its Motion to Tho4gh( ; either of which leaves volun- 
tary Motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the mean 
time, it is an over-valqing ourfelves, to reduce all to the 
narrow Meafnre of our Capacities; and to conclude all Things 
, l^ipo^ble to be ^om^ wbofe Manner of doing exceeds oyr 
' ' ' * * Com<* 
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Compfriicbfish* nThu is to nsdcc bur GodB^ttMnfiotfi. idfi* 
iiite» or G O D finite, wlwn imhat he caa do, ia Imitekl to 
what we caa cgticcivc of it. If you do net onderftand die 
Operationt of yoor own finite Mind, that thioUng Thing 
trithin yoa, do not deem it ftrange, that you canli6t cdttiivo- 
hend the O^ei-ationa of that etcrhal infiniit Mind, who ma^e 
and governs all Thinga, and whom the Heaved of Heavvm 
caiindtcoatahi* 
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CHAP. XI. 

» 

t)fdUr KMwkdgi of the Exiftenct if other filn^s. 

JttstoUhai §• y.rr^HE Knowledge of our own Be% 
M^ iy mfih I ythtw by Intuition. The Ejiifl- 

ofai 
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i6 lis, as has been Ihewn. ^ 

Thfe khoivkdge of the Einflence of any other Thing, #e 
can have onlj^ hySenfaihH: t^r there beint no tiecelBnry CdH- 
vfc&iati 0f real Exijtena^ With any Jde^ a Man hath in his Md- 
moty, nor of any other E^iitehce, but that of GO D, With 
the Exiftence <A any particular Mah ; qB pahidular Man cih 
know the Extflenu of any other Bein^ but only w^ben by actual 
cmerating tipon him„^ it makes itfelf percelv^ by hiih. Fdr 
the haviiig the Idea:5( any Thing in Our Mind, tio mote proves 
the Exigence of that Thing, than the Pidure of a Mail eVi* 
dei^ces his being in tjhe World, or the Vifidns of a Dr^m 
make thereby a true Hiftory. 

\. Z. It is thei-efbit ti^t aillidl recciVirig ^f 
inftdncej Ideas frdrt Without, that gives us Notic* of the 

WWmtfsff Exijhnci of other Things, and mates us know, 
l^V P^f$t* ^hat romething doth exrft at that time with- 

t>ut us, which caufes that idea in us, though 
perhaps We neither know nor c6nfider how it ddfe^ it : For it 
takes rtot from the Certainty of our Sehfes, and th* Iddoi 
We reteive by th*m, that we know not the Manner Wherein 
they are produced 5 v. g. whilft 1 wrhe thi$, \ have, by 
the P^pScr affcifting my Eyes, that Idia produced in my Mind, 
which, whatever Objeft caulcs, I call Whitt\ by which I 

know 
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know iiiit that Quafity or A<?dAe!it» (/. i. whofc Appearance 
tefore my tye^alwajrs ca&fes that Idea) ddtti fcally exift, and 
hath a B'eihg wfthout mc. And 6f ihis iht g;rcateft Aflurance 
I can poilibly have, and to which diy Faculties can attain, is 
the Teftimorty of my Eye^, li^hich are the (troper and folc 
Judges ot this Thing, whofe Tcftimony I hav? reafon to rely 
oh, as to certain, that I can no fnoi*^ doubt, whtlft I write this, 
tjiat t fee White and Black, ^nd that fotnethlrig really exifts, 
that cauiei that Senfation in me, than that I write or move 
STiy Hand; which is a Certaitity as gre^t as human Nature is 
capable of, concierning the Exiftencfe 6f any Thing, btit A 
tAzrCz felf alofie, and of GOD. 
. $^- 3* ^^ Notice we have by our SenfeSy of ihi 
4txtjfing of Things without us^ though it Ke not Ttis^ though 
altogether fo certain as our irttuitive Know- ^^/^ certain 
ledge, or the t)edu£iions of our RekfoA, em- *f Demonftra'' 
ployed about the clear abftraft Ideas of our own *^^^^ ^ 
Minds J yet it is an A^xxTiViU lYi^l diferoes thi .^^^^W^ 
}fame cf Knowledge. If weberiuade ourfelvts, pr^s^Se^Ex^ 
that our Faculties aflt and irtfoJrrfi us Right con- iflenceo/thinzi 
cernins the Exiftence of thofe OKje^s that aftfe<ft ^without jw. 
fhem, it cannot pafi for an ill-gi'bdnded Con- 
fidence : For I think no body catt, iti Earn^ft, 
be fo fceptical, as t6 be uncertain 6f the Exiftence of thofe 
Things which he (ees and feeh. At leaft, he that can doubt 
to far, (whatever he ijiay have with hU divn Thoughts) will 
never have any Controverfy with hie ; fince he cart never be 
lure I fay any thing contrary to hiS Opinion. As to myfdf, 
I think GOD has giveri me AttuVante enough of the Ex- 
iftence of Things without me; firice'by their different Ap- 
plication, I can produce ih niyftlf bith PJeafure and Pain, 
which is one great Concetriment 6f niy prefent State. This 
is certain, th^ Cbnfidchce that blut Faculties do not herein 
deceive us, is the greateft Aflurance we are eapable of, con- 
cerning tTie Exiftence of material fteings. Fbr we cannot'^aft 
^hy Thing, but by our Faculties • nor talk of Knowledge it- 
lelf, but by the Help of thofe Faculties which are fitted to 
apprehend even what Knowledge is, Biit bfefid(is the Af- 
furance we have from bur ttnfes theriifelvei, thalt they do iiot 
err in the Information they give us of the Exiftence of Things 
without us, when they are affe<3ed by them, w^ are farther 
confirmed in this Afiurance by other concurrent Reafons, 
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. §. 4. Firji^ It is plain, thofe Perception^ arc 
Firfit he€aufe produced in us by exterior Caufes afFefting 
'wtcannothaw our Senfes ; becaufe thofe that want the Orgam 
them but by the ^ ^^y Senfe, never can ha*ue the Ideas be^ 
Inlet of the /^^gi^g f^ ^hat Scnfe produced in their Minds, 
benjes. This is too evident to be doubted ; and there- 

fore we cannot but be afiured, that they come 
in by the Organ3 of that Senfe, and no other Way. The Or- 
gans themfelves, it is plain, do not produce them ; for then 
the Eyes of a Man in the Dark would produce Colours, and 
his Nofe fmell Rofes in the Wintei: : But we fee no body gets 
the Reli/h of a Pine Apple, till he goes to the Indies where it' 
is, and taftes it. • 

§. 5. SecBndlyj Becaufe Jimetimes I Jlndy that 
2,.BecauJe a^ I cannot avoid the having thofe Idczs produced 
lifi^/roma^ual in my Mind: For though when my i!yes are 
$€fi/ati&mf and ^ fhut, or Windows faft, I can at Pleafure re- 
saether from fie- ^.j! to my Mind the Ideas of Lights or the 
^Oran'^>^di- 5^^^ ^hjch former Senfations had lodged in 
pma tercep- ^^ Memory ; fo I can a^ f leafure lay by that 
'*"*' /i(f^, and take into my View that of the Smelf 

of a Rofc, or Tafte qf Sugar. But if I turn 
my Eyes at Noon towards the Sun^ I cannot avoid the Ideas 
which theXight or .Sun then produces in me. So that there 
is a manifeft DiiFerence between the Ideas laid up in my Me- 
mory* (ovfy which, if they ^ere there only, I fliould have 
conftantly the fame Power to difpofe of them, and lay theni 
by at Pleafure) and thofe which force themfelves upon me, and 
I cannot avoid Having. And therefore it mud needs be fome 
exterior Caufe, and the brilk aSing of fome Obje<5s without 
me, whofe Efficacy I. cannot refift, that produces thofe Ideas 
.in my Mind, whether 1 will or no. Befides, there is nobody 
.who doth not perceive the Difference in himfelf, between con- 
templating the Sun, as he hath the Idea of it in his Memory, 
and adlually looking upon it: Of which two, his Perception 
is fo diflindt, that few of his Ideas are more diilinguiihable one 
from another: And therefore he hath certain Knowledge, 
that they are not both Memory, or the AiSlions of his Mind, 
and Fancies o4;|ly within him ^ but that actual Seeing hath a^ 
Caufe without. 
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", /§. 6. Thirily\, Add to this, that many of thofe 
Ideas are produced in ' us with Painy which $dly, Pied^ 
afterwards we remember without the leaji Of* fi*^^ ^ ^*'* 
fence. Thus the Pain of Heat or Cold, when ^hichaecmn^^^ 
the Idea of it is revived in our Minds, gives* pmtep aawd. 
iis no Difturbance; which, when felt, was 2S^^' 
very troublefonxe, and is again, when aftually ^^/^^^t^mg 
repeated; v^ich is occanoncd by the Dif- of thofe \^tt&' 
order the external Objeft caufes in our Bodies, Without the 
■when applied to it. And we remember the external Qbr 
Pain of Hunger y Thirjij or the Head^ach^ with- je^s* 
but any Pain at ^11 ; which would either ne- 
ver difturb us, or elfe conftantly do it, as often 
as we thought of it, were there nothing more but Ideas 
floating in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fan- 
cies, without the real Exiftence of Things afFefting.us from 
Abroad. The fame may be faid of Pleasure, accompanying 
feveral aftual Senfations : And though mathematical Demon- 
ftration depends not upon Senfe, yet the examining th.em by 
Diagrams gives great Credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and 
feems to give it a Certainty approaching to that of Demonftra- 
tJbn itfelf. For it woula be very ftrange, that a ManiAiould 
allow it for an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a Fi- 
gure which he meafures by Lines and Angles of a Diagram, 
fhould be bigger one than the other j and yet doubt of the 
Exiftence of thofe Lines and Angles, which, by looking on, 
he makes ufe of to meafute that' by; 

§. 7. Fourthly^ Our Senfes, in many Cafes, 
bear witnefs to the Truth of each other's Re- ^t4f> Our 
port, concerning the Exiftence of fenfible Serfes affift am 
Things without us. He that fees a Fire^ may, another' sTefii^ 
if he doubt whether it be any thing more than '^^ ^f*^^ ^^ 
a bare Fahc)^, feel it too; and be convinced, '^ll'/f^^^'^ 
by putting his Hand in it. Which certainly '^^'^ '*'^^* 
could never be put into fuch exquifite Pain, 
by a bare Idea or Phantom^ unlefs that the Pain be a Fancy too : 
Which yet he cannot, when the Burn is well, by raifing the 
Idea oiity bring upon himfelf again. 

Thus I fee, whilft I write this,* I can change the Appear- 
ance of the Paper, and by defigning the Letters, tell before- 
liand what new Idea it fhall exhibit the very next Moment, 
barely by drawing my Pen over it ; which will neither ap- 
pear, (let me fancy as much as I will) if my Hand ftand ftili : 

or 
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or though I mpve my fax^ if pijr £yts be (hut : |^r wlien 
thofe C3thani£ten are oope i^a^e oh ^^ Paper, can I cbufe af- 
terwards h^ fee them as tkey are ; that is, hare the Ideai 
of ibch Letterji ^s I hdtp ipada» Whence it is tnanlfcft, 
that they ai^ nat barely the Sport aad JPlay of my own Iiiia* 
gination, when I £nd ^at the Chara^rs, that were macle at 
the Pleafure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them^ nor 
yet ceafe to be* whejaever I £^U fancy it, but continue .to 
2fft& my jSenfes conftaiildy and regularly, according to the 
Figures 1 made ^tbefa. J'o whicl\, if we will add, that the 
Sight of tbofe .0^aU» from anotjier Map, draw fuck Sounds 
as I before- hand det^gn. they ftidil fiaad ^)r, ^ere will be 
little Reafon left to doub^ ibat tbpfe .Words I write d6 really 
•xift withoHt n^e, ii^lien they caH(e a long Series of regular 
Sounds tp aife4t my J£ars, v^bicb co^ld not be the £ffe& qf 
my itms^gi^tion, fMir coulid tfiy J4^ory retain th^m in that 
Or4er. 

§. .$• But yet, if after s|ll this, any one will . be 
_^ £q iceptical, as to diftri^ft his Senfes, and to af- 

ThuUrtai»^ firm, that all we iee and here, feel, and taftc, 
m^SmH" ^J^injt and do, during our whole Being, is hut 
ii§u tmds. " ^ Series ^nd deluding Appc^f^5^s qf a long 

JDreaiSf M^b^reqf there is no Reaili^, aiid^err- 
/ore will fjueiiion fhe Existence ot all ^h ings, 
<>r our JCnowliedge of any things I muft defire him so 
confider, that if all be a Dream, then he doth .hut dreaai 
that he makes the Queftion; and fo it is not much Mat* 
ter, that a waking Man ihoul.d anfwer him. But yet^ if 
he ple2|(bl, he may dresun tM I make him this Ahfweti 
That the Ciriainty tf Things exifting in Rtmm flatura^ 
when we have l^be Tf/Umotiy 9f our Senfts for it, is not 
only as great ^ qur Frame can attain to, but at cur ComS" 
tion nee(b. For our Faculties being fuited not to the fulF 
Extent of Beingi nor to a perfi^a, cle^r, comprebeQftye 
Knowledge of Thiflgs> free from all Doubt and Scrugle, but 
to the Pr#f(|rv4tion of us;, in whom they are, and aecom* 
pMKlatQd .to the XHfe of Life ^ they ii:rye to o^r furpqfe 
well enough, if they will .but g.ive us certain Notice of thofe 
Things, ^kieh are convenient or inconvenient to us. JPor 
be that fees a Candle biirning, and hath experimented the 
porce of its Flame, , by putting his Finger in it, will little 
doubt that this isfimething ex^^ing without him, which 
docs btm.Ibrm9 mi J^^tJ^ bun to great Pain : Which is 
5 AiKirance 
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iUiiiranee enough, w4icn no Mkn requires goeaJter C^iMmfyl 
to govern his A£bione hfj than vAm, 19 as certain i$ hm 
A&xom themlelvit* And if imr Dreamer pleafes to lay 
iKrhether the glowing Heat of a Giafs Furnade, be barely a 
wankldrnig Imagination in a drowfy Man's JPancy, by putting; 
Jiis Hand into it, he may, |ierhaps, be a^akein^ ititp a 
Cercainty greater than be could widi, that it is fomething 
iMre thflm bare Imagination. So th^t this £yidence is a^ 
great a$ we can defire, being at cert^un to w as our PleaAr re 
«r Paki, V. 4. Happlnefs or Mifery ; beyond which we have 
no Concernment, either of Knowing or fieing. Such an 
JA/Aurance of the Exiiftence ojf Things without us, 'is iuficient 
to tkt^Bt «8 in the attaining the Good and •avoiding the Evil, 
i^ich k oaufed by them, which is the important Concfern* 
spent we have of being made acquainted with them* 

§. 9. In fine, then, when our Seniet do 
sifiiually convey into our Underftandings any c^^^ reaches 
tdiOy we cannot but be £Misfied that there no farther 
Jloth fomething at that Time really exifl with* than aSual 
«iit us, which doth aflfcft our Senfes, and 'by ^Jaiien. 
them give Notice of it(elf to our apprshen- 
five Faculties, and . adually produce tiiat }dea 
which we dien perceive: And we cannot fo far diftruft tKenr 
Teftimony, as to doubt th%t fuob CoUe^ons of fimple 
liias^ as we have obferved >by our Senies to be united to* 
gather, do realty exift together. But this Knowledge extendi 
m far as the frefent Tejiinuny of ostr Sonfes^ employed about 
particular Obie^, that do then aflFeft them, mnd no foT'^ 
abr. For '^ 1 faw fuch a ColleAion pf fim^ Ideas as ia 
wont to be called Man^ exiAing togeriier one 'Minute (ince, 
and am now alone \ I cannot be certain that the fame Man 
cxifts now, fince there is no necefiary Connc^on of bis £x- 
iftence a Minute fince, with his Exiftenee now. By a Thou* 
£sind Ways he may ceafe.to be, fince I had the Teftimony of 
Iny Senfes for his ExiAence. And if I cannot be certain thait 
tM'Man I faw laft to-day, is how in Bnng^ I cs^i lefs be cer« 
tain that he is fo, who hath been Ion rer removed from my Sen*> 
fes, and I have not feen fince ^efterday, orTinoe the laft Year ; 
and much' le£i can I be certam of the Exiftence of Men that 
I never faw. And therefore, though if be highly probable that 
pillions of Men do now exift, yet whilA I am alone writing 
this, I have not that Certainty of it, which we ftriSly caM 
Knowledge} though the gieat Ltkelihood of it puts me paft 

Doubt, 
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Doiihty and it l)e retfonable. for nae to do. fev^ral Tfariigs uffoA 
the Confidence that there are Mep,^and.Men alfo of my Ac-r 
quaintance, with whom I h«ve Ai do) now in the World: But 
this is but Probability, n6t'#Kn6wI«lg(f« -. . 

\. lO. Whereby yet we may obfcrvc how 
tolly to ekpeS foolifh and vain a Thing it. is for a Man of a 
Demonfiration ' narrow Knowledge, who having Reafon given. 
ineyffy him to judge, of the different .Evidence and 

Thing. Probability of Things, and. to be fwayed ac- 

. .. cordin^Iy ; how «w/», I fay, it is to AcpeSi De^ 
nnnftratton and Certainty in Things not capable $f it^ and refufe 
Afient to ycry rational PropofitionSi and z&. contrary to very 
plain and clear Truths, becaufe they cannot be. made out (o 
evident, as to furmount every the lead (I will not (ay Rea- 
fon, but) Pretence of Doubting. He that in the ordinary 
Affairs of Life would admit of nothing but diredl plain De- 
monfiration, would be fure of nothing in this World, but of 
perifhing quickly. The Wholefomenefs of his Meat or Drink 
would not give him Reafon to venture en it : And I would 
fain .know, what it is he could do upon fuch Grounds, as^ 
are capable of no Doubt, no Objedioii. 

§. II. As when our Senfes are a£lually em- 
Pajf Ex^ftente ployed about any Objed, we do know that it 
is kno^n by ^oes exift ; fo ^ ^r Memory we may be afTuN 
I/Umary. ed, that heretofore Things that affefled our 

Senfes have exifted. And thus wo have Kmw^ 
hdge of the paft Exijience of feveral Things, whereof our 
Senfes having informed us, our Memories ftill retain the Ideas: 
and of this we are pail all Doubt, fo long as we remember 
well. But this Knowledge alfo reaches no farther than our 
Senfes have formerly afTured us. Thus feeing Water at this 
infiant, it is an unqueftionable Truth to me, that Water doth 
exift : And remembring that I faw it yefterday, it will alfo 
be always true; and as long as my Memory retains it, al* 
ways an undoubted Propoiition to me, that Water did exift 
the ioi\i oijtdyj 1688, as it will alfo be equally true, that 
a certain Number of very fine Colours did exift, which, at 
the fame time, I faw upon a Bubble of that Water : But 
being now quite out of the Sight both of th^ Water and 
Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, that the 
Water doth now exift, than that the Bubbles or Colours 
therein do fo ; it being no more neceiTary that Water ihould 
exift to-day, becaufe it exiijted yefterday, than that the Co- 
lours 
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lours or Bubbles exift to-day, becaufe thev ejcifted yefteraay^ 
ihougH it Be exceedingly much more probable, becaufe Water 
JhatK Djpcii oBferved to continue Idng in Exiftence, but Bubbled, 
' and the Cbldurs on them, quickly ceafe to be. 

^. 12. What Ideas we have of Spirits, and 
how we come by them, I have already fliewn. The Exigence 
But though we have thofe Ideas in oiil* Mitid^, . of Spirits not 
and know we have them there, the having thfe kntnvahUi 
Ideas of Spirits does not make us know that 
siny (uch Things do exift without us, or that there are ai^ 
fntie Spirits, or any other fpiritual Beings, but the etdrrid 
GOD. We have Ground from Revelation, and fevcral other 
Keafons, to believe with Aflfurance, that there are fuch Crea* 
tares; but our Senfes not bein^ able to difcover them, Wc 
Vrant the Means of knowmg their particular Exiftences. For 
"we can no more know that there are finite Spirits really 
exifting by the Idhi we haVe of fuch Beings in our Mindly 
than by the Ideas any ohe has of Fairies, or Cent«urs; he c^n 
come to knbw, that Things, anft^ering thofe Ideas, do realty 
exift. 

And therefore concerning the Exiftehce of finite. Spirits, as 
well as feveral other Things, we muft content ourfelves with 
the Evidence ofF^aithj but univerfal cei'tain F'ropOfitions coii- 
ccrniYig this Matter are beyond our Redch. For however 
true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent Spirits that GOD 
ever created do ftill exift ; yet it can never make a Part of 
our certain KhoWled^e. Thefe, and the like Pr6pofitions, We 
tnay aflent to,' as highly probable, but ^re not, I fear, in this 
State, capable of knowing. We are not then to pdt others 
iipoh Demonf^ratihg, nor ourfelVes upon Search of uiiiverfal 
Certainty iii all thole Matters, wher^iri We Sire riot capable of 
any^ other Knowledge^ but what our Stnks give us in this or 
ihat Particular, 

§. 13. By which it appears, that there are 
two Sorts of Propojitions, i. There h one Sort Particuiar 
pf Propofitioris concerning the Exijience of any Propofitions 
Thing anfwefable to fiich in Idea; as having cokcemingEM^ 
the Idea of ah JEUphdnt, Phcemxy Motion, or an ifi^^^ ^re 
Jngle, in my Mind, fhe fifft and natural En- ^^-»^'" 
ijuiry is, Wnether fuch a Thing does any where 
tkift? And this ICnowledgi is only df ParticulaH. TVo Exifl- 
cnce of any Thing without us, but only of GOD, can cer- 
tainly be known farther tUan our Senfes infdrm us. 7. There 
is another Sort of PtopofttUns^ whertin is cxprelTed the Agree- 
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ment or Difagreement of our abftra<5l Ideas^ and their Dtf* 
pendence one on another. Such Propodtions may be wavers- 
Jal and certain. So having the Idea of GOD, and myfelf, 
of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be fure that GOD is to 
be feared and obeyed by me: And this Propofition will be 
certain concerning Man in general. If I have made an abftraft 
Idea of fuch a Species, whereof I am one particular. But 
yet this Propofition, how certain foever. That Men ought to 
fear and obey GOD, proves not to me the Exiftence of Men 
in the World, but will be true of all fuch Creatures, whenever 
they do exift: Which Certainty of fuch general Propofitions, 
depends on the Agreement or Difagreement is to be difcovered 
in thofe abftra£l Ideas* 

§. 14. In the former Cafe, our Knowledge 
Ad al ^* ^^^ Confcquence of the Exiftence of Things 
FropofiidMe producing Ideas in our Minds by our Senfes ; 
eomeer^Mjt at' *** ^^® latter. Knowledge is the Confequence 
Jira£tlicsa. ^f ^^^ IdeaSy (be they what they will) that 

are in our Minds producing their general cer- 
tain Propofitions. Many of thefe are called 
^ema Veritates^ and all of them indeed are fo ; not from 
being written all or any of them in the Minds of all Men, or 
that they were any of them Propofitions in any one's Mind, 
till he having got the abftra£t Ideas^ joined or feparated thein 
by Affirmation or Negation. But wherefoever we can fuppofe 
fuch a Creature as Man is, endowed with fuch Faculties, and 
thereby furnifhed with fuch Ideas as we have, we mufl con- 
clude be muft needs, when he applies his Thoughts to the 
Confideration of his Ideas^ know the Truth of certain Pro- 
pofitions that will arife from the Agreement or Difagreement 
which he will perceive in his own Ideas. Such Propofitions 
are therefore called eterml Truths^ not becaiife they are eternal 
Propofitions aSually formed, and antecedent to pe Un- 
derftanding,' that at any Time makes tbem ; nor becaufe 
they are imprinted on the Mind from any Patterns that are 
any where of them out of the Mind, and exiflec^ before : 
Biit becaufe being once made about abflra6): Ideas^ fo as to be 
true^ they will, whenever they qan be fuppofed to be made 
again at any Time paft or to come, by a Mind having thofe 
IdeaSi always adually be true. For Names being fuppofed to 
fiand perpetually for the fame Ideas ; and* the fame Ideas 
having immutably the fame Habitudes one to another ; Pro- 
pofitions concerning any abftra£t Ideas^ that are once true, 
mu& ntods he et^nal Verities.. • ' 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. XIL 

Ofth^ Improvement of our Knowledge^ 

\ I. TT having been the common received 

I Opinion amongft Men of Letters, that Ktmjokdgt 
JkfaMtms were the Foundation of all Know- is not from 
ledger and that the Sciences were each of Maxims* 
thenr built upon, ceitain Prac9gnita^ from 
whence the Underftanding was to take its Rife, and by which 
it was to condud itfelf, m its Enquiries into the Matters be- 
looging to that Science ; the beaten Road of the Schools has 
been to lay down in the Beginning, one or more general Pro* 
pofitions, as Foundations whereon to build the Knowledge 
that was to be had of that Subjedt. Thefe Doctrines thus laid 
down for Foundations of any Science, were called Principles^ 
as the Beginnings from which we muft fet out, and look no 
farther backwards in our Enquiries, as we have already ob- 
fervejl. 

^. 2. One thing, which might probably give 
an OcclficMi to this Way of Proceeding in other {TifeOeca/Sbm 
Sciences, was (as I fuppofe) the gocxl Succefs o/fi^at Ofi^ 
it fetmed to have in Mathemaiicks^ wherein Men ^'^^O 
being obferved to attain a great Certainty of 
Knowledge, thefe Sciences came by Pre-eminence t6 be called 
MtfA^/biATtt and Mi^wit^ Learning, or Thmgs learned, tho« 
rcmghfy learned, as having, of all others, the greateft Cer<» 
tainty, Clearnefs and Evidence, in them. 

§. 3. But if any one will coniider, he will 
(I guefs) find that the great Advancement and But from the 
Certainty of real Knowledge^ which Men ar- companngcledr 
rived to in thefe Sciences, was not owing to anddiftina 
the Influence of thefe Principles, nor derived I^^^as. 
from any peculiar Advantage they received 
from two or three general Maxims laid down in the Begin- . 
ning ; hMtfrom the clear ^ difiin^lj compleat Ideas their Thoughts 
were employed about, and the Relation of Equality and Excefs 
fo clear between fome of them>, that they had an intuitive 
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Knowledge, and by that a Way to difcover it in others, mud 
this without the Help of thofe . Maxims. For I a(k» Is it not 
poflible for a young Lad to know that bis whole Body is big^ 
ger than his little Finger, but by virtue of this Axiom, ThaC 
the ffTjoli is bigger than a Pari i nor be aQured of it, until ho 
has learned that Maxim f Or cannot a Country Wench know, 
that havine received a Shilling from 6ne that owes her three, 
and a Shilling alfo from another that owes her three, that 
the remaining Debts in each of their Hands, are equal ? 
Cannot (he know this, I fay, without fhe fetch the Certaintr 
of it from this Maxim, That ify^u take Equals from Eauabj the 
RemaindiTs will be Equal ; a Maxim which poffibly me iiever 
heard or thought of ? I defire any one to confider, from what 
has been elfewhere faid, which is known firft and cleareft by 
moft People, the particular loftance, or the general Rule ; 
and which it is that gir'es Life and Birth to the. other. Thefe 
general Rules are but the comparing our more gcnieral and 
abftra& Ideasy which are the Workmanlbip of the Mind, 
made, and Names given to them, for the eafier Difpatch in 
its Rcafonings, and drawing into comprehenlive Terms, and 
ihort Rules, its various and multiplied Obfervations. But 
Knowledge began in the Mind, and was founded on Particu* 
lars i though afterwards, perhaps, no Notice be taken there* 
of; It being natural for the Mind (forward ftill to enlarge its 
Knowledge) moft attentively to lav up thofe general No- 
tions, and make the proper life of them, which is to dif- 
burthen the Memory of the cumberfome Load of Particulars. 
For I defire it may be confidered what more Certaihty there 
is to a Child, or any one, that his Body, little Finger and all, 
is bigger than his little Finger alone, after you have^ given to 
his Body the Name JVboky and to his little Finger the Name 
Parly than he could have had before ; or what new Know- 
ledge concerning his Body, can thefe two relative Terms give 
him, which he could not have without them ? Could he not 
know that his Body was bigger than his little Finger, if his 
Language were yet fo imperfed, that he had no fuch relative 
Terms as TVhole and Part ? I aik farther. When he has got 
thefe Nances, how is he more certain that his Body is a 
JVhoky and his little Finger a Party than he was, or might 
be certain, before he learned thofe Terms, that bis Body was 
bigger than his little Finger ? Any one may as reafonably 
doubt or deny, that his little Finger is a Part of his Body, 
as that it is iefs than his Body. And he that can doubt 

whether 
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i^hether \t be lefs, will as cerfainljr doubt whether M be a 
Part. So that the Maxim, The Whole is bigger than a Part^ 
ean never be made ufe of to prove the Ifttle Finger lefs than 
the Body, but when it is ufeleis, by being brought to convince 
one of a Truth which he knows already. For he that does 
not certainly know that any Parcel of Matter, with another 
Parcel of Matter joined to it, is bi^er than cither of them 
^one^ will neyer be able to know it by the Help of thefe two 
relative Terms, IVbok and Party make of them what Makim 
you pleafe. 

%. 4. But be it in the ' Mathematich as it 
v^iU, whether it be clearer, that taking an Inch Dangerous to 
from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch Build upon pre* 
from a red Line of two Inches, the remaining ^^^'ous Prin- 
Parts of the, two Lines will be eoual; or that ^^pl^'' 
if you take Equals from Equals ^ the Remainder 
'iviU be Equal : Which, I fay, of thefe two is the clearer and 
firft known, I leave any one to determine, it not being ma«» 
terial to my prefent Occafion, That which I have here to 
do, is to enquire, whether, if it be the readied Way to Know- 
ledge to begin with general Maxims, and build upon them^ 
it be yet a fafe Way to take the Principles^ which are laid down 
in any other Science, as unqueftionable Trutiiss'and fore* 
ceive them withou& Examination, and adhere to them, with- 
out fuffbring to be doubted of, becaufe Mathematicians have 
been fo happy or fo fair, to ufe none but felf-evident and un- 
deniable. Ir this be fo, I know not what may not pafs for 
Truth In Morality, what may not be introduced and proved 
in natural Philofophy. 

Let that Principle of fome of the Philofophers, that all is 
Matter, and that there is nothing elfe, be received for certain 
and indubitable, and it will be eafy to be feen by the Wri- 
tings of fome that have revived it again in our Days, what 
Confequence^ it will lead us into^ Let. any one, with P^» 
lemoy take the World ; or, with the Stoicks^ the /Ether^ or 
the Sun; of, v/iih Jnaximenes^ the Airito be God ; and what 
a Divinity, Religion, and Worfliip, muft we needs have ! 
fiothing cifin be Jo dangerous as Primifles thus taken up with'* 
eut ^eflionrng oir Examinatim ; efpecially if they be fuch as 
concern Morality, whicfr infhience Mens Lives, and give % 
Biafs to all their Adions. Who might not juftly expect an* 
other -Kind of Life in Arifiippus^ who placed Happiqefs in 
bodily Pleafu^re | and in 4ntijhenes^ who made Virtue fuifi- 
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cient to Felicity? And he who with PiaU^ (hall pl^e Beati* 
tude in the Knowledge of God^ will have his Thoughts raifed 
to other Contemplations than tbofe who looked hot beyond this 
Spot of Eartbf and thofe perifhing Things which are to be 
had in it. He that, with Archelaus^ (hall lav it down as a Prin- 
ciple, That Right and Wrong, Honeft and Diihpneft, are de« 
fined only by Laws, and not oy Nature, will have other Mea« 
lures of moral ReAitude and Pravity, than ttioTe who tal^e it for 
gr.^pted, that we are under Obligations antecedent to all hu- 
man Conftitutions. 

§. 5; If therefore tbofe that pa($ for Prin- 
nit is m ctr* dpUsy are not urUtiny (which we ln^ft have 
tain Way to fome way to know, that we may be able to 
Trut/f- diftinguifli thern from, thofe that are doubtful} 

but are only made fo to us by ouf hliod AiTenr^ 
we are liable to be mifled by them ^ and inftead of being guided 
into Truth, we fhall, by Principles^ be only confirmed in 
Miftake and £rror. 

« . §• 6. But fmce the Knowledge of the Cer- 

Buttocmpart tainty oC Principles, as well as of all other 
cUarcompUat Truths, depends only upon the Perception 
fdcas under ^^ Yyxv^ of the Agreement or Difagreement of 
pady Names. ^^ j^^^^ ^^ j^^ f^ improve our Knowledge^ 

is not, I am fure, blindly, and with an im- 
plicit Faith, to receive and fw^lpw Principles \ but is, I 
think, to get and fix in our Minds cl^arj difiin^i^ and compUat 
Ideas, as far as they are to be had, and antfex tq. them proper 
and cmjiant Namos. And thys, pfrh^^ vithoyt aqv other 
Principles, but barely confidering thofe Ideti^y aqd by com^ 
paring thorn on^ with another^ finding their Agreement or 
Difagreement, and their feveral Relations and Habitudes, 
we mall get more true and clear Knowledge by the 
Condud of this one Rule, than by taking up princi- 
ples, and thereby putting our Minds into the Difpofal of 
others. 

•f Ttjr §• 7* ^ ^nfi therefore, if we will proceed 

b!dlfadZi- ^^.^^^^^^ advifes, adapt our Mothpds of En^ 
^'^^Know^' ^itfVy to the Nature of the Ideas wo examine^ 
i^^e^ is by ^"° ^^ Truth we fearch after. General and 
cwfidering our certain Truthil are only founded in the Habl- 
ahftraali^zz. ^udes and Relations ot abftra(^ Ideas. A fa- 

gacious and methodical Application of our 
Thoughts^ for the finding out thefe Relations9 U the only 

Way 
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Way to difcover all that can be put with Truth and Certainty, 
concerning them, into general Propofltions. By what Steps wc 
are to proceed in thefe, is to be learned in the Schools pf thp 
Mathematicians, who from very plain and eafy Beginnings, by 
gentle Degrees, and a continued Chain of Reafonings, pro- 
ceed to the Difcovery and Demonftration of Truths that ap^ 
pear at firft Sight beyond human Capacity. The Art of find- 
ing Proofs, and the admirable Methods they have invente<i 
for the finglii\g out, and laying in Order thofe intermediate 
/i?^7^,th4t demonftratively fhew the Equality qr Inequality of 
iinapplicable Quantities, is that which has carried them fo 
far, and produced fuch wonderful and unexpe£led Difco- 
yeries : But whether fomething like this, in refpecSl of other 
JJeaSy as well as thofe of Magnitude, .may not in Time be 
found out, I will not determine. This, 1 think, I may (a^^ 
that if other Ideas^ that are the real, as well as nominal £!f- 
fences of their Species, were purfiied in the Way familiar to 
Mathematicians, they would carry our Thoughts farther, an(| 
with greater Evidence and Clearnefs, th^n pombly we are apt 
to imagine. 

§. 8. This gave me the Confidence to ad- 
vance that Conjeflure which I fq|geft. Chap. 3. By 'which 
§. x8. vi%. That Morality is capable ^Vemonftration^ Morality alfi 
as well as Mathematicks. For the Ideas that «J)V ^ ^w«'* 
Ethicks are converfant about, being all real Ef- ^«^^» 
fences, and fuch as 1 imagine have a difcoverable 
Connection aAd Agreement one with another ; fo far as we 
can find their Habitudes and Relations, fo far we (hall be 
poHefied of certain, real, and general Truths ; and I doubt 
not, but if a right Method were taken, a great Fart of Mo- 
rality might be made out with that Clearnefs, that could leave, 
to a conndering Man, no ^^^ Reafon to doubt, than he 
could have to doubt of the Truth of Propofltions in Mathe- 
maticks, which have been demonftrated to him. 

§.9. In our Search after the Knowledge of 
Subjlances^ our Want of Ideas^ that are fuitable BtuKntrwledgi 
to fuch a Way of Proceeding, obliges us to of Bodies is f 
a quite different Method. We advance not leimprotfed 
here, as in the other (where our abftradl Ideas ^^yh ^^ 
.are real, as well as nominal Eflences) by con- t^*"'^^* 
templating our Ideas^ and confidering their 
Relations and Correfpondencies \ that helps us very little, 
for the Reafons that in another Place we have at large (et 
down. By which, I think, it is evident, that Subftances 
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afford Matter of very little general Knowledge % and the bare 
Contemplation of their abltrad} Ideas^ will carry us but a 
very little Way in the Search of Truth and Certainty. What 
then are we to do for. the Improvement of our KnowUdgt in 
Juhjlantial Beingif Here we are to take a quite Contrary 
Courfe ; the Want of Ideas of their real Effinas ff nds us from 
our own Thoughts, te the Things tbemielye8| as they exift* 
Experlenci here muft teach m/ what Reafon cannot! ^nd it is 
bv trying alone, that I can certainly* know, what other 
(^alities co-exift with thofe of my complex /inr, v. z* 
y^hether that yelloWy heary^ fuJiUe Body I call GoU^ be malu^ 
able or no : which Experience (which Way eyer it prove in 
that particular Body I examine) makes me not certain that 
it is fo in all or any other yellow^ heavj^ fufible Bodies, but 
that which I have tried, ^ecaufe it is no Confequence one 
W|y or the bjher from my complex Idea\ the Ncceffity or 
Jnconfiftcnce of Malieabitity has no vifible Connexion with 
the Combination of that Colour^ Weighty and Fupbility in anir 
Body. What I have faid here of the nominal £flence of Gpla^ 
fuppofed to confift of a Body of fuch a determinate Cohur^ 
Weighty and FuJ^ility^ will hold true, if MaUutUenefs Ftxid^ 
nefs^ and Solubility in Jqua Regia^ be added to it. Our 
lteafonin|;s from thefe Ideas will carry u$ but a ljttleW^7 ^ 
the certain Difcovery ^f the other Properties in thbfe Maflei 
of Matter wherein all thefe are to be found. Qecaufe the 
pthcr Properties pf fuch Bodies depending hot on theffe', but 
pn that unknown real EiTence, on which thefi? ^Ifo' depend, 
we cannot by them difcovjcr the reft : we c^ go* np farther 
than the fimple Ideas of our nominal SflenciB will ca|:ry us, 
which is very little beyond themfelves ^ and to afford us but 
very fparingly any certain, univerfalj and ijfcful Truths. For 
upop Trial, having^ found ' that particular Piece, (and all 
others of that Colour, Weight, and Fufibility, that I ever 
tried) Malleabliy that alfo majces now perhaps a Part of my 
complex Ueay Part of my nominal Effence ox Gold: Where- 
by, fhough I make my complex Idea^ to which I affix the 
Kapie (7^7^, to cohfift: of more fimple Ideas than before ; yet 
ftil), it not containing tlie real Eflence of any Species of Bo- 
dies,. '\x hqlps line npt certainly to know (I fay, to know, per- 
haps it may to' conjefturc) the other remaining Properties of 
that 3ody, fffrther than thev have a vifible Conne£ttop with 
fome or all of the fimple tdeasxhzi make up my nominal Ef- 
fence. For Examjple : f cannot be certain, froin this complex 
tdea^ wiiethf r Qdd be fixed or no \ becaufc, as before, there 

IS 
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Is no necelTary Conneflion or Inconiiftence to be difcpvered 
betwixt a complex Idia of a Body, yellow^ hetm^ f^^fMe^ maU 
UabUy betwixt thefe, I fay, and Fixidmfs ; fo that I may cer- 
tainly know, that in whatfoever Body thefe are found, there 
Fixidmfs is fure to be. Here again, for AfTur^nce, I muft ap- 
ply myfelf to Experiena i aa far as (bat reaches, I may have 
certain Knowledge, but no farther. 
^ §. 10. I deny not, but a Man accuftomed 
to rational andf regular Experiments (hall be Thisftufffr^ 
able to fee farther into the Nature of Bodfts, cure us Co»^ 
and guefs righter at theijr yfit unknown Pro- 'vemena^Mi 

Serties, than one that is a Stranger to them : ^^^^<^* 
iut yet, as I have faid, this is but Judgment 
and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certainty. This Wltf §f 
getting and improving o^r Knowledge in Subftancet only by Exti^ 
^rience and Hiftory, which is all that the Weakrtefs of our Fa- 
culties in this State oi Mediocrity^ ^hich we are in in this 
World, can attain to, malfes me fuipe^ that natural Philofo* 
phy is not capable of being made z ocience. We are able, I 
joiagine, to reach very little general Knowledge concernina* 
the Species of Bodies, and their feveral Properties. Experi- 
ments and Hiftorical Obfervations we may have, from which 
we may draw Advantages of Eafe and Health, and thpreby in- 
creafe bur Stock of Convenicncies for this Life ( but beyond 
this I fear our Talents reach not, nor are our Faculties^ a9 I 
ruefs, able to advance. 

§. 1 1. From whence it is obvious to conclude, 
^hat fince our Faculties are not fitted to nene* We wn fitted 
tratc into the internal Fabrick and real ElTcnces fir moral 
©f Bodies, but yet plainly difcover to us the XmwUdfemid 
ieing of a GOD, and the Knowledge of our- ««^«^«/ ^*- 
felves, enough to lead us into a full and clear Z'^*'**'*'**''* 
Pifcovcry of our Duty, and great Concern- 
ment, it will become us, as rational Creatures, to employ 
thofe Faculties we have, about what thev are moft adapted to, 
and follow the PireAion of Nature, wnere it feems to point 
lis out the Way. For it is rational to conclude, that our proper 
Employment lies in thofe Enquiries, and in that fort of Know- 
)edge which is moft fuited to our natural Capacities, and car* 
tics in it our greateft Intereft, i. e. 'the Condition of our 
eternal Eftate. Hence I think I may conclude, that Morality 
|s the proper Science and Bujinefs of mankind in general^ (who 
;^re both' concerned and fitted to fear^h qut their Summum 

Bonum) 
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fontm) u federal Artif coiyyerjant about fevcnil Parts of Na^- 
turc, are the Lot and private Talent of particular Meo, loir 
the common Ufe of human Life, and their own particular 
Subfiftence in this World; Of what Confeqvience the Dis- 
covery of one natural Body and its Properties may be to hu* 
nan Life» the whole great Continent of America is a conriti- 
cing Infiance; whofe ignorance in ufeful Arts, and want of 
the greateft Part bf the Co^veoiencies of Life, in a Country 
that abounded with all Sprts of natural Plenty, I think, may 
b^ attribute^ to tlieir Ignorance, of what was to be found in a 
vefy ordinary defpicable Stone, I mean the Mineral of Irtm. 
And whateieer we think of our Parts or Improvemems in this 
Part of the Wgrld, where Knowledge and Plenty feem to vie 
with each other } yet, to any one that will feriouily refled on 
it, I fuppofe it will appear pail Doubt, that were the Ufe of 
Ir$fi loft among us, we ihould in a few Ages be unavoidably 
reduced tp the Wants and Ignorance of the ancient favage* 
Jtwurlcmis^ whofe natural Endowments and Provifion come no 
Way ibort of thofe of the moii' flour ifliing and polite Na^ 
tions i fo that he who iirft made known the Ufe of that one 
tontemptible Mineral, may be truly ililed the Father of Arts^ 
and Author of Plenty • 

§. 12. I woul4 not therefore be thought to 
iut mufi he- difefteem, or dijuade from the Study of Nature^ 
^artof^ypc' \ readily agree the Contemplation of his Work? 
thefesf and gives us Occafiori to admire, revere, and glorify 
wMg Priuci' jbeir Author : And if rightly direSed, may be 
^ . • bf greater Benefit to Mankmd, than the Mo- 

numents of exemplary Charity, that have, at 
fo great Charge, been raifed by the Founders of Hofpitals and 
Alms-houfes. He that firft invented Printing, difcovered the 
Ufe of .the Qompafs, or made publick the Virtue and right Ufe 
of Kin Kina^ did more for the Propagation of Knowledge, for 
the Supplying and Increafe of ufefuT Commodities, and faved 
more from the Grave, than thofe who built Colleges, Work- 
houfes, and Hofpitals. All that I would faj, is, that we ihould 
not be too forwardly poflefTed with the Opmion or £xpe£tation 
of Knowledge, where it is not to be had, or by Wa^s that will 
not attain to it : That we (hould not take doubtful Syftems for 
compleat Sciences ; nor unintelligible Notions for fcientifical 
Demonftrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we muft be con- 
tent to glean what we can from particular Experiments ; fince 
we cannot, from a Difcovery of their real Eflences, grafp at 
a Time whole Sheaves i and in Bundles comprehend the Na- 
ture 
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t«re and Properties.of w^ojf Species. t^edien Where our £a« 
quiry is concerning Co-exifl;en(p?y or K^pugnaacy tQ CQ-€xift» 
ivhich by. Cpnt^^afipn q^ our /ir^i w^ cannot .4ircover» 
tliere Experience, ODiervation) and natural HUlory, n^uft give 
us by our Senfes, and by Retail^ an Inlight into corporeaL' 
Subftances. The Kf nowledge of Bodies we . n^uft get by our. 
Senfes, warily employed in taking Notice of their Qualitiet 
apd Operations on one another : And what wr! hope to know 
of fep^rate Spirits in this Worlds we nmfti I think, exped 
Qply front Revelation. He tjbaf (hall cenfider b(n» UttU gg^ 
n^al Maxims J frecarious Prirusfles^ md Hypotbtfes kfid dmn ai 
Pleafure^ have promoted true KnawUdgf^^ or helped tP f^tisfy the 
Enquiries of rational Men after real Imprpvetnepts ; how. 
little^ I fav, the (etting out at that End has for many Ages 
together aavanced Men's Progr^fs towards the Knowlec|ge of 
natural Philofophy, will think we have Reafop tp th^ok tnoire^ 
vi\iO in this latter Age ha^e tak^ ;another Cou^e, ^d have 
trpd outto us, though not an eaQer Way to learn^q JgnpraQCCi^ 
yet a furer Way to profitable K^owled^e. 

§• 13. Not that we may not^ to explain iny 
Phanomena of Nature, make ufe o^ any prp.-. The tme Vfi 
bable HypQthefis whatfoever, HypothefeSy if they, ofHjpotbefis. 
sire well maoe, are at leaft great Helps to the 
Memory, and often diredl us to new Difcoyeries. But my 
Meaning is^ that we fhould not take up afyt on^ too baJHh^ 
(which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the Qaufes 
of Things, and have Principles to reft pn, \^ very apt to doJ[ 
till we have very well examined Particulars, an4 inade feve*. 
ral Experiments in that Thing which we woulil explain by 
Qur Hypotheii^ and fee whether it will agree to them ^fl f whe^ 
tber our Principles will carry us quite througii) and not he at 
inconiiftent with one Phamnurum of Natu]:e, as they feem tp, 
accommodate and explain another. And ^t kaft that we take 
care that the Name of Principles deceive us not, nor im- 

¥^fe on us, by making us receive that for an unqueftionable 
ruth, which is really at bcft but a very doubtful Cpnje<^ure^ 
inch as are moft (I had almoft faid all) of the Hypotbifes in na« 
tural Philofophy. 

§. 14, But whether natural Philofophy.be Clear anj Ji'^ 
capable of Certainty or no, the Ways to enlarge ^indtdcas, 
etwr Knowledge^ as lar as we are capable> feem *i>^itb fettUi 
• to mtt in inort, to be thefe two ; Names^ and 
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' ' • • ' //r/f, fhe frjl Is i9 get' and fitth in eur\ 
thefiuUngof Minds determined Ideas o( thofe Things,' 
ihoje twbJcb ' whereof we have general or fpeciitck Names y 
fienu tbeir ^t Icaft of fo many bf them, as we would con- • 

^' ^''^I'^f^^ fi<*cf *^^ improve our Knowledge in, or Rea- 
^/i!r^?** fon about. And if they be fpecifick Ideas of 
H^Mlarwe^ 5tt*^tf»r/j, we fliould endeavour alfo to make * 
Xfuw&e* them as compleat as we can j whereby I mean ' 
' that we fhbuld put together as many funple 

Ideasy as, being conftantly obferved to co-exift, mav' perfeftlr' 
qetcrmine the Species j and each of thofe fimple laeas, which 
are the Ingredients of our complex one, fhould be clear ancT- 
iiftind in our Minds : for it being evident that our Knowledge 
cfannot exceed our Ideas^ as far as they arc either imperfe«, 
cTonfufed, or obfcare, we cannot expe^ to have certain, per- 
fta^ or clear l^nowledge; 

'" Secctidfyy The other is the Art of finding out thofe intermediate 
Tdeatj •which may fliew us the Agreement or Repugnancy of 
other IdeaSi which cannot be immediately compared. 

§. 15. That thefc two (and not the relying 
MathematUis on Maxims, and drawing Confequences from 
Mi In/taace-o/- (bme generar Propofitions) are the right Me- 
'^- . thod of improving our Knowledge in the fdeas 

of other modes bcfides thofe of Quantity, the 
Confideration df Mathematical Knowledge will eafily in-? 
form us. Where firft we fhall find, that he that has not a 
perfect and ^lear ItUa of thofe Angles or Figures, of which 
he defires to know any thing, is utterly therebv incapable 
of any Knoi/irledge about them. Suppofe but a Man not to 
Jiavc a perfcft exafl: Idea of a right Jngle, a Scalenum^ or 
Trapezium^ and there is nothing^ more certain, than that he 
will in vain fepk any Pemonftration about them. Farther, it 
is evident, that it was not the Influence of thofe Maxims 
which are taken for Principles in Mathematicks, that hath led 
the Mailers pf that Science into thofe wonderful Difcoveries 
tJhey have made. Let a Man of good Parts know all the 
Maxims generally made ufe of in Mathematicks never fo per- 
fectly, and contemplate their . Extent and Confequences as 
much as he pleafes, he will, by their Afliftance, I fuppofe, 
fcarce ever come to know, that the Square of the Hypot^enufe 
in a ^igbt angled Triangle, is equal to the Sauares of the 
two other Sides. The Knowledge that the While is - equal* 
to all its Parts, and if you take Equals from Equals, the Re* 
hainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, 1 prefume, to 

5 thif 
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tbis. Oemonftration: And a Man may> I thinks pore long 
enough on thofc Axioms, without ever feeing one jot the 
more of Matheimtical Truths. They have been difcovcred 
hy the Thoughts otherwife applied ; the Mind had other Obn? 
jeds', other Views before it, far different from thofe Maxims^^ 
when It firft got the Knowledge of fuch kind of Truths ii| 
MatHematicks, which Men wefl enough acquainted with thof^ 
received Axioms, but ignorant of their Method who firft 
xnade ihefe Demonftrations, can never fuffigiently admjce^ 
And who knows what Methods, to enlarge our Knowledge in 
other Parts of Science, may hereafter be invented,- anfwering 
thzt of Jlg^bra in Mathematicks, which fo readily finds out 
Ideas of Quantities to meafure others, by, whofe Equality or 
Proportion we could otherwife very hardly, or perhaps never 
come to know ? 

* 
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CHAP. XIII. 

• S^me farther Conjiderations concemmg eur Knowledge. * 

S- '*/^UR Ejmwkdgij as in, other Things, QurKnonjn- ^ 
I ; ■ fo in this, has a great Conformity Udge partly m-^ 
.. . V-^ with our Sight, that it is neither c^ery, partly 
wholly neceffary^ mr wholly voluntary. If pur Know*> voluntary. 
ledge were altogether neceiTary, all Mens Know* 
ledge would ixot only be alike, but every Man would knoiff 
all that is knowable ; and if it were wholly voliintary, fome 
lylen fo little regard or value it, that they would have extreme 
little, or none at all. Men that h;ive Senfes, cannot chufe but 
receive fome Ideas by them, and if they have Memory, they 
cannot but retain lome of them ; and if they have any di« 
ftinguifliing Faculty, cannot but perceive the Agreement or 
Difagreenient of fome of them one with another ; as he that 
has /£yes, if he will open them by Day, cannot but fee 
fome (Jbjefis, and perceive a Difference in them. But; though 
a Man with his Eyes open in the Light, cannot but fee ; yet 
there be certain Obje^s, which he may chufe whether he will 
turn his ^yts to ; there may be in his reach a Book containing 
Pi(S^res and Dlfcourfes capable to delight and inilruiSt.him, 

which 
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which yei he mav nt^tt 6aVe the Will t6 open» never taitii 
the Pains. to lookimo. 

§. 2. Thete ij attfo aijothcr Thing in a Man'l 
fii AptliciL' Power, and that is, thoimh he turns his Eyci 
thn nfoluntatyi fomciimcs towards an Objeft, yet he may 
'•^^ ^^^ chufe whether he will curioufly fiirvey it, and 
^"'^' 4r#, ^j^ an intent Applicatiori endeavour to obfcnrc 
r?^"^ accurately all that is viflble in it. But yet, 

/•W* ^hat he difesf fee, he cannot fre dtherwife mart 

he does. It depends not on his Will tb fee tliat 
Bbck which appears Telloiv ; nor to perfiiade bitnfdf, that ifthiit 
^i£hizily faiUs him, feels cold: The Earth will not appeal 
painted with Flowers, hoi* the Pidds covered with Verdure, 
whenever he has aMiftdtoit: Irt thfc cold Winter, fafetan- 
Jiot help feeing it white and hoary, if he will look sri^road. 
Juft thus is it with our Underftanding ; all that is vclwttary in 
our Knowledge, is Ao emplfyiff^ or with-holding zny of otar 
Faculties from this or that fort of Objects, and a more or Icfi 
accurate Survey of them ; but they being employed, our Will 
bath no Powtr to determine the. Knowledge of the Jmnd one way 
or other; that is done only by the Objects themfelves, as. 
far. as they are clearly difcovered.. And therefore, as iHx aa 
Men's Senfes are converfant about external Objects, the Mind 
cannot but receive thofe ideas which are prelented by them^ 
and be informed of the Exiftence of Thin^ without ; and fa 
far as Men's Thoughts converfe with their own determined 
Jdeas^ they cannot but, in fome Meafure, oblkrVe the Agree- 
ment and Difagreement that is to be found amongftfeme of 
Ihem, which is fo far Knowledge : and if they have Names for 
thofe Ideas which they have thus confidcred, they muft needs 
be afliired of the Truth of thofe Propofitions, which exprefs 
that Agreement or Difagreement they perceive in them, and 
be undoubtedly convinced of thofe Truths. For what a Man 
fees, he cannot but fee ; and what he perceives, he cannot but 
know that he perceives. 

§. 3. Thus he that has got the Ideas of Num- 
tnftancein hers, and hath taken the rains to compare ^e^ 
Humhet^s. tivoy and three^ to Jix^ cannot chufe but ki;iow 

that they are equal. He that hath got the 
idea of a Triangle, and found the Ways to meafure its Angles, 
and their Magnitudes, rs certain that its three Angles arc 
t^ual to two right ones : And can as little doubt of tha^ as 
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of this Truth, that it is impiJpbU fir ibi fof/M Thing u */, mti 
not to be. , " . 

He alfo that hath the Idea of an intelligent, 
but frail and weak Being, made by and de- tnnaturalJth 
pending^ on another, who is eternal, omnipo- %'w, 
tent, pcrfcftly wife and eood, will as certainly 
know that Man is to Honour, Fear, and Obey OOD,' ib 
that the Sun fhtnes when he Tees it. For if he hath but the 
Iiea$ of two fuch Beings in his Mind, and will turn his 
Thoughts that Wa;^, and confider them, he will as cercainfy 
find, that the inferior, finite, and dependent^ is under tn 
Obligation to obey the fupreme and- infinite, as he is certain 
to find, that thrti^ four and fevm^ are lefs than ffttm^ if he 
will confider and compute thofe Numbers ; nor can he be 
furer in a clear Morning that the Sun is rifen, if he will but 
ooen his Eyes, and turn them that Way. But yet thcfc 
T*ruths being never fo certain, never fo dear, he may be ig- 
norant of either, or all of them, who will never take the 
Pains to employ his Faculties as he Ihould^ to inform himfelf 
about them. 

CHAP- XIV^ 
Of "Judgments 

. Jt i.f I'^HE UnderftandiDg Faculties be- 

I ing given to Man, not barely for Oar Knonjo^ 
X Speculation, but alfo for the Uon- i^^gf hoing 
ilu£k of his Life, Man would be at a great Jhort^nviwam 
Lofs, if he had nothing to direft him, but what fi^*bingilfi. 
has the Certainty of true Knowkdgi^ For 
that being very ihort and fcanty, as we have feen, be would 
be often utterly in the dark, and in moft of the A^ons of 
his Life, perfedlv at a ftand, had he nothing tojruide him in 
the Abfence of dear and certain Knowledge. He that will 
not eat, till he has Oemonftration that it will nourifh him \ 
be that will not ftir, till he infiillibly knows the Bufinefs he 
goes about will fucceed^ will have little elfe to dot but fit ftill 
and periih. 4 

f. a. 
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, §. 1. Therefore^ as Ood has fet fome TbingI 

Jt^ tJfe t9 in broad Day-light, as he has given us fome 
htmadteftbis certain Knpurledge, though limited to a fevSr 
iwUi^kStaa. 'Things in Comparifon, probably, as a Taftc 

of what intellectual Creatures are capable of, 
to excite in us a Defire and Endeavour after a better State ; 
fo, in the greateft Part of our Concernment, he has afforded 
us only the Twilight, as I may fo fay, of Probability, fuit« 
able, 1 prefume, to that State of Mediocrity and Probationer- 
ihip, be ,has been pleafed to place us in here i wherein, to 
check our Over-confidence and Prefuinption, we might, by 
every Day^s Experience, be made fenfible of our Short- fight- 
ednefs, and Liablcnefs to Error ; the Senfe whereof might 
be a conftant Admonition to uS, to fpend the Days of this 
our Pilgrimage with InduAry and Care, in the Search, and 
following of that Way, which might lead us to a State of 
greater Perfedion* It being highly rational to think, even 
were Revelation filent in the Cafe, that as Men employ 
thofe Talents God has given them here, they (hall acCorcN 
ingly receive their Rewards at the Clofe of the Day, when 
their Sun ihall fet, and Night ihall put an End to their La- 
bours. 

§• 3* The Faciflty which God has given 
^udi^Him fup" Man to fiipply the Want of clear and cer- 
pliis the Want tain Knowledge, in Cafes where that cannot 
rfKnowUdjri. ^ had, is Judglnent t Whereby the Mind 

takes its Ideas to agree or difagree; or which 
is the fame, any Propofition to be true or falfe, without 
toerceiving a demonftrative Evidence in the Proofs. The 
Kf ind fometimeiB exercifes this Judgment out of Neceffity, 
where demonftrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are 
not to be hadj and fometimes out of Lazinefs, Untkilful- 
nefs, ok Hafte, even where demonftrative and certain Probfs 
are to be had. Men often ftay not warily to examine the 
Agreement or Difagreement or two Ideasy which they are 
deurous or concerned to know ; but either incapable of 
fuch Attention as is requifise in a long Train of Gradation*, 
or impatient of Dtlay, lightly caft their Eyes on, or wholly 
pafs by the Proofs ; and fo without making out the Demon- 
ftration, determine of the Agreement or Difagreement of 
two Ideas J as it were by a View of them as they are at a 
Diftsnce, and take it to be the one or the other, as fcems 
moft likely to them upon fuch a loofe Survey. This Fa- 
culty of tne Min^, when it is exercifed immediately about 

Things 
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ThiUfgs, if called Judgment : when about Truths delivered ity 
Wcrch^ is moft commonlv called Jffeni or Dijfent : which be- 
ing the moft ufual waj wnercin the Mind has.occafion to em- 
ploir this Faculty, I malf, under thefe Terms, treat of k ^* 
leaft liafyle in our Language to Equivocation. 

^. 4. Thus the Mind has two Faculties con- 
♦crfattt about Truth and Falftood. Judgment it 

lirft^ Knowledge^ whereby it certainly per- tbepre/uming 
ceires, and is undoubtedly fatisfied of the A- Things to kt fit 
grcement or Di&greement of zny Ideas. /wthoMtpw 

Secindfyj Judgment, which is the putting Ideas ^'^'^ ''• 
together, or feparating them from one another 
in the Mind, when their certain Agreement or Difagrccment i« 
Aot perceived, but prefumed to be fo ; which is, as the Wordv 
imports, taken to be fo, before it certainly appears. And if ir 
fo unices or feparates them^ as in reality^ Things are^ it iy 
fight ^udfgmmU 

C H A P. XV, 

Of Probability. 

§. i. AS DemonftratioA^ is the (hewing the 

/A Agreement or EWfagrecment of two ProhahiUty is 
-^ •** laeas^ by the Intervention of one or fhe Appearance 
more Proofs, which have a conftant, immu- of Agreement 
table, and vlfible Conneftion one with another \ uponfallihie 
to Probability is nothing but the Appearance ^^*2^* 
of fiich an Agreement or Difagreement, by 
the Intervention of Proofs, whofe Conne£tion is not con>- 
fiant and immutable, or at leaft is not perceived to be fo, 
but is, or appears, for the moft part to be (by and is enough 
to induce the Mind to judge the Propofition to be true or falie^ 
rather than the contrary. For Example : In the Demonftra- 
tion of it, a Mai) perceives the certain immutable Conne£):ion 
there is of Equality between the three Angles of a Triangle, 
and thofe intermediate ones, which are made ufe of to (hew 
their Equality to two right ones ; and fo, by an intuitive 
Knowlizdge of the Agreement or Difasreement of the inter- 
mediate ideas in each Step of the Progrefs, the whole Series 
13 continued with an Evidence, which clearly (hews the A-> 
Vot. II. T grecment 
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greement or Difagreement of thofe three Angles in Equality to 
two right ones : And thus he has certain Knowledge that it is 
fo. But another Man, who never took the Pains to obferve 
the Demonftration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of cre- 
dit, affirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equal to two 
right ones, ajfents to it, /. e. receives it for true. In which 
Cafe, the Foundation of his Aflent is the Probability of the 
Thing, the Proof being fuch as for the moft part carries Truth 
with it : The Man, on whofe Teftimony he receives it, not 
being wont to affirm any Thing contrarv to, or befides his 
Knowledge, efpecially in Matters of this Kind. So that that 
which caufes his Aflent to this Proportion, that the three An- 
gles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, that which 
makes him take thefe Ideas to agree, without knowing them to 
do foy is the wonted Veracity of the Speaker in other Cafes^ 
or his fuppofed Veracity in this. 

§. 2. Our Knowledge, as has been fhewn^ 
jf jj f^ fapply l>cing very narrow, and we not happy enough 
the Wemt of to find certain Truth in every thing which we 
Knowledge. have occafion to coniider, moft of the Propofi** 

tions we think, reafon, difcourfe, nay, z8t upon, 
«re fuch Sks we cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their 
Truth J yet fome of theni border fo near upon Certainty, 
that we make no Doubt at all about them, but aflent tio them 
as firmly, and ad, according to that AflTent, as refolutely as 
if they were infallibly demonftrated, and that our Knowledge 
of them was perfe£b and certain.* But there being De^ees 
herein, froln the very Neighbourhood of Certainty and i)e- 
monftration, quite down to Improbability ; and Unlikelinefs, 
even to the Confines of Impoffibility ; and alfo Degrees of 
AJfent from full AJTurance and Confidence^ quite down to (kn-' 
jeSlure^.Dmhty zvADiftruJl\ I (hall come now (having, as I 
think, found out the Bounds of human Knowledge and .Cer- 
tainty) in the next Place, to confider the fevercS Degrees and 
Grounds of Probability^ and AJfent or Faith. 

§. 3. Probability is Likelinefs to be true, 
ieing that ^^^ ^ery Notation of the Word Signifying fuch 

n»bicbmakaus ^ Propofition, for which there be Arguments 
fr^um Things or Proofs, to make it pafs, or be received for 
to he true he- true. The Entertainment the Mind gives this 
fore tue know Sort of Propofitions, is called Beliefs AJfent^ or 
thmtobefi. Opinion^ which is the admitting or receiving 

any Propofition for true, upon Arguments, or 

Proofs 
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^r60fs that are found to perfua^e lis to receive it as true, with* 
put certain Knowledge that it is fo. And herein lies the Zfsf" 

\fkrinc0 between Prebahtlity and Certainty ^ Faith and Knowledge^ that 
iji all the Parts of Knowledge, there is Intuition ; each im*' 

.mediate '^^4^ each Step 'has its vifible and certain Connexion ; 
in Belief not fix That which makes me believe, is fome- 
thing extraneous to the Thing I believe ; fometfiing not evi- 
dientiy joined on both. Sides to, and fo not manifeftly (hewing. 
the Agreement or Difagr^ment of thofe tdeas that are under 
Confideration. 

§% 4. Probability then, being to fupply the 
Dcfeft of our Knowledge, and to guide us ^*i,^?*f;f , 
where that fails, is always converfant about Yre fan- 
Propofitions whereof we have no Certainty, but X^^y with' 
otiy fome Inducements to receive them for \^^ 1^„^k^ 
true. The Gromnds tf it are, in Ihort, thefe ^erience, or the 
ttVO following, reftimony of ; 

Fit;ft^ The Conformity of any Thine with others E,xpe- \ 
t>uc own Knowledge, Obfervation^ and Ex- rience. 
perience. 

Sec9nMy^T\^z Tteftimony of x>thers, vouching thefr Obfer- 
vation and Experience. In the Tefiimony of others, is to be 
confidered, I. The Number. 2. The Integrity, 3. The Skill 
of the Witneltes. 4. The Defign of the Author, where it is 
a Teilimony out of a Book cited. 5. The Confiftency of the 
Part« and Curcumftances of the Relation. 6. Contrary Tefti* 
cnonies. 

§• 5* Probability wanting that intuitive Evi- 
dence which infallibly determines the Under- j^ ^^^^ ^// 
fianding, and produces certain Itnowledge, the /^^ Agreemuts 
Mindy if it would proceed rationality ought to pro and con, 
fjtamine all the Grounds of Probability^ and fee ought to be ex- 
how they make more or lefs, for or againft aminedy be/ore 
any Propofition, before it aftents to, or diflents '^^ ^*^' '^ ^ 
from it, and upon a due Balancing the Whole, Judgment* 
reje£l or receive It, with a more or lefs iirm 
Aflent, proportionably to the Preponderancy of the greater 
Grounds of Probability on one Side or the other. Fo!' Ex- 
iample : > 

If I myfelf fee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paft Probabi- 
tityj it is Knowledge : But if another tells me he faw a Man 
in England^ in the Midft of a (harp Winter, walk upon Water 
hardened with Cold j this has fo great Conformity with what 
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is lifually obferved to happen, that I am difpofed, by the Ma* 
tune of the Thing itfelf, to aflent to it, unleA fome manifielt 
Sufpicion attend the Relation of that Matter l>f Pa£k. -But it 
the fame Thmg be told to one born between the Tropkks^ 
who never faw nor heard of any fuch Thing befoie, there the 
whole Probability reKet on Teflimony : And as the Relalora 
are more in Number, and of more Credit^ zni have no In«- 
tcreft to fpcal; contrary to the Truth ; fo that Abater of Faft 
is like to find more or lefs Belief. Though to a Man, whoib 
Experience has been ^ways quite contrary, and has never hearcl 
of any Thing Kke it, the mod untainted Gitdk of a Witnefi 
will fcarce be able to find Belief. As it happened to a Dtaek 
Amb^iTador,^ Who entertaining the King of Siam with the Par- 
ticularities of HvUanJ^ which he was inquifitive after, amon^ 
other Things told him, that the Water in his Country wqiM 
ibmetimes, in cold Weather, bo fohard that Men walked upon 
it, and that it would bear ^n Elephant, if he wece there. To 
which the King replied, Hitherto /have beKevedtheJhremge Things 
you have toldme\ hecauje I look upon you ap a fiber fmr Mani 3ui 
now I ankfureyou fye. 

§. 6. Upon thefe Grounds depends the Pro^ 
flryp iei^g ca- lability of any Propofition */ and as the Gonfor^- 
fabU of ffremt tnity of our Knowledge, as the* Certainty of 
variety. Obfervations, as the Frequency and Confiancy 

^ of Experience, and the Number and CredibHi^ 
of Teftimonies, do more or lefs agree or difagree with it, to 
is any Propofition^ in itfelf,. more or lefs probable. There is 
another, I confefs, which, though hy itfelf it be no true Qround 
of Probability, yet is often made ufe of for one^ by which 
Men moft commonly regulate their Aflent, and upon which 
they pin their Faith more than any Thing eHe,. and th^t » 
the Opinion of others : though there cannot be a more dangerous 
Thing to rely on, nor more likely to miflead one^ fince there 
is much more Falfhood and Error among Men, than Truth 
and Know^edge. And if the Opinions ^nd Perfuafions of 
others, whom we know and think well of, be a Ground of Af- 
fent. Men have Reafon to be Heathens in Jopan^ Mahometans 
in Turkey J Papifts in Spain^ Proteftants \a England^ and Lutherans 
in Sweden* But of this wrong Ground of Ailent, I (halt have 
Occafion to fpeak more at large in another PUce. 
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C H A t>- XVI. 

Of the Degrees ofAjenf. 

§. i.rTT^HE Grounds of Probability wc have 

I laid down in the foregoing Chapter^ Our AJint 
•*• as they arc the Foundations on ought H be re* 
which our ^tnt is built, fo arc they alfo'the guUtedhytln 
Meafure whereby its feveral Degrees arc^ or ^'^J^^.Sf • 
ou^ht to be rtgukUed : Only we are to take No- Probability. 
tice, that whatever Grounds of Probability 
there may be, they yet operate no farther on the Mind, which 
Searches after Truth, and endeavours to jud^e right, than they 
appear, at leaft in the firft Jud|t7ienC or Search that the Mind 
-makes. I confefs, in the Opinions Meil have, and firmly 
ilick to, in the World, their JJ/int is not always from an 
-a£tual View of tfae^Reafons, that at firft prevailed with them; 
it being in many Cafes almofl; impoflible, and in moft very 
'hard, even for thofe who have very sidihifable Memories, to 
retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due Exiunination, made 
them embrace that Side of the Queftion. It fuffibes that they 
have once with Care and Fairnefs fifted the. Matter as far as 
:they could } and that they haVe fearched into all the Particu- 
lars that they could imagine, to give any Light to the Quef- 
tion, and, with the beft of their Skill, caft up the Account 
upon the whole Evidence : And thu^ having once found on 
which Side the Probability appeared to them, after ks full and 
exzdt an Enquiry as they can make, they lay up the Con- 
clufion in their NIemories, as a Truth they have difcovered ; 
and for the future they remain fatisiied with thfc Teftimony of 
their Memories, that this is the Opinion, that^ by the Proofs 
they have once feen of it, deferves fuch a Degne of their Jf* 
fent as they afford it. 

§. 2. This is all that the greateft Part of Thefeeannat 
Men arc capable of doing, in regulating their aiwajs be 
Opinions and Judgments, unlefs a Man will ^<^»^^& '^ 
exaft of them, either to retain diftinftly in ^'^^^ ^ -^ 
their Memories all the Proofs concerning any ^^^" '^'■^ •^-^'^ 
probable Truth, aad that too in the fame Or- ^^*'*''* ^"'^^ 
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fehesivithtbi dcr and regular Deduction of ConfcqiienceSa 
Remembrance in which they have .formerly ' placed or fccn 
that we once them ; which fometimes is enough to fill 4 
^a'w Ground j^^ge Volume upon one lingle (^eftion : Or 
forJucbaDe-^ ellc they muft require a Man, for every Opi- 
^'' V Jl^** nipn that he embraces, every Pay to examine 

the . Proofs ; both which are impoffible. It is 
unavoidable therefore, that the Memory be relied on in the 
Cafe, and that Mm be perfuaded of ftveral Opinions^ whererf 
the Pr99fi are not aSiually in their Thoughts 'y nay, which per- 
haps they are not able a£^ually to recall. Without this, the 
greateft rart of Men muft be either very Scepticks, or change 
every Moment, and yield tbemfelves up to whoever, hav* 
in'g lately ftudied the Queftion, offers them Arguments, 
which, for want of Memory, they are not able prefently to 

infwen 

§. 3. I cannot but own, that Mens^ich'ng 

'The ill Confix to their pq/i Judgmenty and adhering firmly 
^ftencco/tbit, to Conclufions formerly made, is often the 

j/our/ormer Caufe of great Obflinacy in Error and Mif- 
yudgnMtt'weri ^^^ g^ ^^i^ Yz,vi\t is not that they rely 
^^iJ on their Memories for what they have before 

well judged, but becaufe they judged before 

they had well examined. May we not find a 

great Number (not to fay the greateft Part) of Men, that 

think they have formed right Judgments of feveral Matters^ 

•and that for no other ReaJon but becaufe they never thought 
otherwife ? Who imagine themfelves to have judged rights 
only becaufe they never queftioned, never examined, their 
own Opinions ? Which is indeed to think they judged right, 

ibecaufe they never judged at all : And yet thefe of all Men 

•hold their Opinions with the greateft otifFnefs ; thofe being 

.generally the moft fierce and firm in their Tenets, who have 
leaft examined them. What we once know, we are certain 
IS fo ; and we may be ieciire, that there are no latent Proo6 

•iindifcovered, which may overturn our Knowledge, or bring 
it in Doubt. But in Matters of Probability, it is not in every 
Cafe we can be fure that we have all the Particulars before 
us, that any Way concern the Qi^eftion ; and that there is no 
Evidence behind, and yet unfeen,^ which may caft the Pro- 
bability on the other Side, and outweigh all that at prefent 
feenris to preponderate yiilh us. Who almoft i^ there that hath 
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the LeiAire, Patience, and Means to collect togethep al] the 
Proofs concerning moft of the Opinions he has, To as fafely to 
conclude, that he hath a clear and full View, and that there 
13 no more to be alledged for his better Information ? And yet 
we are forced to determine ourfelves on the one Side or other* 
iThe Condufk of our Lives, and the Management of our great 
Concerns, will not bear Delay; for thofe depend, for the 
;]noft part, on the Determination of our Judgment in Points 
wherein we are not capable of certain and demonftrative Know- 
ledge, and wherein it is necefiary for us to embrace the on^ 
Side or the other. 

' ' §• 4- Since therefore it is unavoidable to the 
greateft Part of Men, if not all, to have feve- T/fi right U/e 
ral Opinions^ without certain and indubitable ofit,ismutum 
Proofs of their Truths; and it carries too C^^rityan^ 
great an Imputation of Ignorance, Lightnefs, forbearance. 
or Folly, for Men to quit and renounce their 
former Tenets prefently upon the OfFer of an Argument 
Which they cannot immediately anfwer, and ihew the In- 
fufficiency of: it would methinks become all Men to maintain 
Peace^ and - the common Offices of Humanity and Friend'^ 
Jhip^ in the Diver Jity of Opinions^ fince we cannot reafonably 
exped, that any one mould readily and obfequioufly quit his 
x>wn Opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind Refignation to 
an Authority which the Underftanding of Man acknowledges 
not. For however it may often miftake, it can own no other 
(f u|4c but Reafon, nor blindly fubmit to the Will and Dic- 
tates of another. If he you would bring over to your Sen-* 
.timents, be one that examines before he aiTents, you muft 
^ive him Leave at his Leifure to so over the Account again, 
and recalling what is out of his Mind, examine all th^ Parti- 
culars, to fee on whjch Side the Advantage lies ; and if he 
iwill not think our Arguments of Weight enough to engage 
him anew in fo much Pains, it is but what we do often 
ourfelves in the like Cafe ; and we (hould take it amifs, if 
others fhould prefcribe to us what Points we fhould ftqdy : 
And if he be one who takes his Opinions upon Truft, how 
can we imagihe that he fhould renounce thofe Tenets, which 
Time and Cuftom have fo fettled in his Mind, that he thinks 
them Self-evident, and of an unqueftionable Certainty ; or 
which he takes to be Impreffions he has received from GOD 
himfclf^ or from Men lent by him ? How can we expert, I 
fay, that Opinions thus fettled, fhould be given up to the 
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Arguments or Authority ^ a Stfanger or Adv^r&ly, ei, 
.dally if there be any Sufpicioo of Intereft or Defign, as tlien» 
never fails to be where Men £nd thjemieives ill treated \ We 
Aould do well to commt£erate our mutual Ignorance, an4 ea^ 
ideavour to nemove it in all the gentle and fair Ways of In^ 
fi)rniadon, and not inftantly treat others ill, as obftinaee and 
|)crverfe, becaufe they wHl not renounce their ow/i, and re- 
cdve our Opinions, or at leaft thofe we would force upoo* 
dicm, when it is more than probable that we are no lefs obfti-* 
luite in not embracing fome of theirs.. .For where is die Man 
that has unconteftible Evidence of the Truth of all that te 
holds, or of the Falfhood of all he condemns \ or can fay, that 
he hiis examined, to the Bottom, all bis own, or other Men's 
Opinions ? The NeceiSty. of believing, without Knowledge, 
nay often upon very (light Grounds, in this fleeting State of 
Aftion and Blindne(s we are in, (hould make us more bulf 
land careful to inform ourfelves, than conftrain others ; at ieax 
thofe who have not thoroughly examined to the Bottom all 
their owh Tenets, muft confe^ they ai^e unfit to prefcribe t» 
others, and are. unreafonable in impofiog that as Trudi on 
other Men's Belief, which they themfelves haye not fearched 
into, nor weighed the Arguments of Probability on which 
they ihould receive or rejeo: it. Thofe who have fairly and 
truly examined, and are thereby got paft Doubt in all the 
DoSrines they profefs, and govern themfelves Jby, would have 
a jufter Pretence tp require others to foUow them : \ But theib 
are fo few in Number, and find fo little Reafon to be magi** 
Aerial in their Opinions, dliat nothing iniblent and imperious 
is ttf be expe3ed from them : And ther^ is Rjeafon to think^ 
that if Men were better infirudled themfelves, they would bo 
lefs impofing on others. 

§. 5. BMt to return to the Grounds of Af* 

Prphahiliiy is fent, and the fcvcral Degrees of it, we are to 

fithfr of Mai' take Notice, that the Propofitions we receive 

HrofFaa^ar ^pon Inducements of ProbabiHty^ ^xt rf tun 

•> Speculatim. g^^^^ gj^j^^j. concerning fome particular £xift- 

ence, or, as it i^ ufually termed. Matter of 

Fad, which falling under Obfervation, is capable of Human 

Tcftimony 5 or elfe concerning Things, which being beyond 

the Difcovery of our Senfes, aj:e not capable of any fucH 

. Tcftimony. 
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Firfij Where any particular Thtog, confo- Ej^erinue •/ 
jlant to the conftant Obfcrvation of qurfolvcf «» «f*^ Mf« 
suid others in the like Cafe^ cottier attefled by ^f^^ufr^ 
the coacurreiit Reports of all that mention it,^ th h^"^ 
We receive it as cafily, and build as firmly upon ^^^^f^ ^ 
k, as if it were certain Knowledge i and we ^ * 

xeiafon and a£t thereupon wub as, lidie Doubt^ 
as if it were perfed Demonftration. Thus, if all EngUJb 
Me.n, who have OccaTion to mention it, (hould affirm that 
it froze in England the laft Winter, or that there were Swall- 
lows feen there in the Summer, I think a Man could almoft 
as little doubt of it, as that feven and four are eleven. .The firft 
therefore, and bigfaeft Degfee of Probaibility, is, when the 

fsneral Confent di ail Men, in all Ages, as for as it can bd 
nowo, concurs with a Man's conftant and. never-fatlins Ex- 
Grience in like Cafes, to confirm the Truth of any particular 
atter of Fafi attefted. by fair Witneiles; fuch are all the 
flated Conftitutiont and Propertied of Bodies, and the regu- 
lar Proceedings of Caufes and £flFedts in the ordinary Courfe 
x>f Nature. This we call an Argument from the Nature of 
Things tfaemfelves : For what our own and other Men's 
conftant Obfervation has found ^ways to be after the fame 
Manner, that we with Reafon conclude to be the £fle£b of 
fteady and regular Caufes, though they come not within the 
iteach of our Knowledge* Thus, that Fire warmed a Man^ 
made Lead, fluid, and changed the Colour or Confiftency lit 
Wood or Chairoal $ that Iron funk in Water and fwam ia 
Quickfilver : Thefe, and the like Propofitions about particular 
Fads, being agreeable to our conftant Experience, as often 
as we have to do with thefe Matters, and beins generally 
fpolce of, (when mentioned by others) as Thmgs found 
conftantly to be fo, and therefore not fo much as controverted 
by any Body, we are .put paft Doubt^ that a Relation affirm^* 
ine any fuch Thing to have been true, or any Predication that it 
iral happen again in the fame Manner, is very true* Theie 
frohaUUtiis rife (o near to Certainty^ that they govern our 
Thoughts as abfolutely, and influence all our A£tion$ as 
fully, as the moft evident Demonftration \ and in what con* 
cerns us, we make little or no Difference between them 
^d certain Knowledge. Our BeUef thus grounded, rifes (o 
AiTurance* 
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~ §^7, SieotuUvj The next Biftu ef PhhM^ 
VnqniflhnahU lity is, when I find by niy own Experience^ 
Tifiimorpf and and the Agreement of all others that mention 
Experience fir it, a Thing to be for the moft part fo : and 
the mefl Part ^hjit the particular Inftance of it is attefled by 
induce Confi- ^^^^ ^^j undoubted Witncffcs, v. g. Hiftory 
'^* giving iM fucb an Account of Men in all 

Ages, and my own Experience, as far as I had 
an Opportunity to obferve, confirming^ it, that moil Men 
prefer their' private Advantage to the publick: If all Htflo* 
rians that wricie of Tiberius^ hr that Tiberius did fo, it is ex- 
Kemely probable. . And in this Cafe, our Aflent has a fuffi- 
cient Foundation to raife itfelf to a Degree which we may call 
Confidence. 

4. 8. Thirdfyy In Things that happen in- 
FairTeJHffm^f dimrontly, as that a Bird fhould fly this or 
and the Nature that Way, that it fliould thunder on a Man's 
rftheTbinginr Right or Left-'hand, ^c. when any particular 
different^ pro- Matter of Fad is vouched by the concurrent 
iT "fVT Teflimony of unfufpeftcd Wi'tneffes, there our 
fident Ueiief. ^g^^^^ j^ alfo unavoidable. Thus, that there is 

fuch a City vadtaly as Rome ; that about 1700 
Years a20, there lived in it a Man called yuiiui Cafar $ that 
be was a General, amd that he won a Battle againit another 
called Pompey: This, though in: the Nature of the Thing 
there be •nothing for nor againft it, yet being related by 
Hiit^orians of Credit, and contridii^ed by no one Writer, a 
Man cannot avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of it^ 
as he does of the Being and Adions of bis own Acquaintance, 
whereof he himfelf is a Witnefs. 

§• 9. Thus far the Matter goes eafy enough. 
Experience Probability upon fuch Grounds carries fo much 

andTeftimonies Evidence with it, that it naturally determines 
elafiing^ infi* the Judgment, and leaves us as little Liberty 
niteiy *uafy the to believe or diibelieve, as a Demonftration 
Degrees $fPr9-. docs, whether we will know or be ignorant. 
bability. , The Difficulty is, when Teftimonies contra- 

di^^ common Experience, and the Reports of 
Hiftory and WitnefTes cl^ih with the ordinary Courfe of Na- 
ture, or with one another ; there it is, where Diligence, At- 
tention and Exadnefs is required to form a right Judgment, 
and to proportion the AJJent to the different Evidence and 
Probability of the Thing, which rifes and falls according a» 
thofe two Foundations of Credibility, x;/s. C^ommon Obfer- 
4 vatioi^ 
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•Vfttion in like Cafes, and particular Teftimonies in that parti- 
cular Inftance, Tavour or contradid it. Tbefe are liable to 
to great Variety of contrary Obfervations, Circumftances, Re- 
ports,' different Qualifications, Tempers, Defigns, Overfights, 
bf€* of the Reporters, that it is impoflible to reduce to pre- 
cife Rules the various Degrees whensin Men give their An- 
ient. This only may be faid in general, that- as the Argu- 
ments and Proofs, pro and cortj upon due Examination, nicely 
^weighing every particular Circumftance^ (hall to any one . 
appear, upon the whole Jl^^f^, in a greater or lefs Degree 
to preponderate on either Side, fo they are fitted to pro- 
duce in the Mind fuch different Entertainment, as we call 
B^Iiif^ Conje^un^ Guefs^ Doubt, fVavering^ Diftrufij Dtfie- 
Uefy &c, 

§.10. This is what concerns j^^m/ in il&//^^ 
-i^herein Teftimony is made ufe of; concerning TrmditiomJ 
• ^^hich, I think it may not be amifs to take No- Tefiimomer, 
;ticc of a Rule cAferved in the Law of England^ tbtfartbtr r#- 
- which is, that though the attefled Copy of a ^^»J^hfi 
•Record be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Copy '^*^ ^^f* 
•never fo well attefted, and by never fo credible 
. Witneffes, will not be admitted as a Proof in Judicature. This 
is fo' generally approved as reafonable, and fuited to the Wif- 
.flom and Caution to be ufed in our Enquiry after material 
Truths, that I never yet beard of any one that blamed it. 
.This PraAice, if it be allowable in the Decifions of Right and 
Wrong, carries this Obfervation along with it, v/s. That 
any Teflimony, the farther off it is from the original Truth, 
:the leis Force and Proof it has. The Being and Exiflence of 
ithe Thing itfelf, is what I call the original Truth. A credi- 
ble Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good Proof: But 
if another equally credible do witnefs it from his Report, the 
.Teftimony is weaker ; and a third that attefls the Hear-fay of 
an Hear-fay, is yet lefs confiderable. So that in traditional 
Wruths^ each Remove weakens the Force of the Proof \ and the 
more Hands the Tradition has fucceffively pafied through, the 
•lefs Strength and Evidence does it receive from them. This 
:I thought peceiTary to be taken Notice of, becaufe I find 
amongft fome Men the quite contrary commonly pra&ifed» 
who look on Opinions to gain Force by growing older; and 
'what a Thoufapd Years fince wbuld not, to a rational Man^ 
fotempprary with the iirft Voucher, have appeared at all 
probable^ is now urged as certain beyood all Queftipn, oplj 
* becaufe 
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iKcauAs fevera] have fincc^ from biin, fiikl k oh6 aftiir tiiochen 
jUpon t^is Groifixl, Propo&tioiii evidently falfe or doubtful 
nioujg;h in their &rft Beginningt come by an inverted Rule of 
Probability to piiis for autbeattck Truths ; and diofe wbicdi 
found or deferred little Credit from the Mouths of their firft 
Authors^ are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are jurged 
aa undeniiabl^. 

§. II. I would not' be thought herb to lefiea 
Yet Hi/y u the Credit and Ufe of Htflory : It b aU the 
rf grtat tlfi. . liigiit we have in many Cafes ; and we .receive 

from it a great Part of the ufeful Truths we 
liave, with a convinciu Evidence* I think nothing nx»e 
jraluable than the. Records of Antiquity : I wifli we had moie 
of them, and more uncorrupted. But this Truth itielf forces 
sne to fay. That no Pr^tiAHiiy can arife higher than its firtk 
Originals What has no other Evidence than the fingle Tefti- 
mony of one only Witneft, muft ftand or fall by his only Teflt^ 
asony^ wheth^ good, bad or indifferent j and though cited 
^erwards by Hundreds of others, one after another, is fo far 
from receiving any Strength thereby, that it is only the 
weaker* PaiSon) Intereft, Inadvertency, Miftake of his 
•Meaning, and a Thoufand odd Reafons or Capricio's Men's 
MindB are a&ed by, (impoffible to be difcovered) may make 
one Man quote another Man's Words or Meaning wrona;. 
He that has but ever fo little examined the Citations of Wn- 
ters cannot doubt how little Credit the Quotations deferve, 
where the Originals are wanting ; and c(»ifeqi|ent]y how 
jmich lefs, Quotations of Quotations can be relied on. This 
is certain, that what in one Age was ^kffirmed upon flight 
Grounds, can never after come to be more valid in future 
Age^,. by being often repeated. But the farther ftill it is from 
•the Original, the lefs valid it is, and has always lefs Force in 
the Mouth or Writing of him that laft made ufe of it, than in 
his from, whom be received it. 

§* 12. The Probabilities we have hitherto 
/a mf»t mentioned, are onl]^ fuch as concern Matter of 

wJhich leM/i. Fa£^, and fuch Things as are capable of Ob- 
,fan$tofi/ifio'vert fervation and Teftimony. There remains that 
Analogy if the othei:> Sort, concerning which Men entertain 
great'Ruhtf Opinions with Variety of Affent, though the 
?r(^aUUty. Things be fuch, that faBng mi under the 

Reach of nur SenfeSy they are not capable vf 
Tteflin^onj. Such are^ i* The Exiftence^ Nature, and Opera- 
tions 
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tioiis of finite immaterial Beings, without us; as Spirits^' 
AAgek) Devils, &fr. or the Exiftence of material Beings,* 
vrliich either for their $aiattne6 itv themfehres, or> Remote^ 
nefe firom us, our Senfes cannot take Notice of ^ as whether 
there be any Plants, Animak, and intelUgent Inhahitaiitd %a^ 
ttieflaiiets, and other Maallons of the vaft Univerfe. a. (^n^ 
ceiling ^ Manaer of O^ration in moik^Part« of the WorW 
0l Nafture ; wherein, thoogh we fee the ienftbie Effedk, yee 
their Caufes are unknown, and we fWceiye not the Wayif 
and'Msuiner howr^they are produced. We fee Animals are 
generated, nouriflied, and^ move : The Leadftone draws Iron ; 
and the Parts of a Caiidte fuccefively melting, turn inta 
Flame, and gite us both Light and mat. Thefe and the 
Kke Bi6fe<fts we fee and* know ; but the Caufes that operate^ 
and the Manner they »e produced in, we can only guefs, 
a9i4 prphaMy conjecture. For thefe, and the like, coming 
jKit within the Scrutiny of human Senfes, cannot be examined 
by them, or be attefted b^ any Body, and therefore can^ ap-^ 
pear more or lefe probable, only as idiey more or lefs agree 
to Truths that are eflablilbed in our Minds, and as they 
held Proportion to otheff Parts of our i^nowledge ai^d Obfer«^ 
vation. Anahgy in thefe Matters, is the onty Help we have^ 
and it 13 from that alone we draw all our Groimds of Proba^ 
bility. Thus obferving that the bare Rubbing of two Bodiei 
violently one upon another, produces Ifcat, and very oftl^fl 
Fke itfelf, we have Reafon to think, that what we call" Heat 
and Fire, confifts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptibtfe 
minute Parts of the burning Matter : Obferving likewife, that 
the different Refra&ions of pellucid Bodies produce in our 
£yes the drfFerent Appearances of feveral Colours ; and alfo 
A2X. the different ranging and laying the fuperficial Parts of 
feveral Bodies, as of Velvet, watered Silk, ^c^ does the like, 
V9e think it probable that the Colour and Shining of Bodies, is 
ia them nothing but the different Arangement and Refradtion 
of their minute and infenfible Parts. Thus finding in all 
Parts of t^e Creation, that fall under human Obfervation, 
that there is a gradual Connection of one with another 
vHfthout any great or difcernible Gaps between, in all that 
great Variety of Things we fee in the World, which are lb 
clofeiy linked together, that, in the feveral Ranks of Beings, 
it is not eafy todifcover the Bounds betwixt them, we have 
Reafon to be perfuaded, that by fuch gentle Steps Thinga 
afceud upwards in Degrees of Perfe£tipn. It is a hard Mat- 
ter. 
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ter to fay where Senfibk and Rational begin, and where Ih^ 
ienfiblc and Irrational end : And who is there quick-fighted 
enough to determine preeiTely, which is the Ipweft Species 
of livine Things, and which the iirft of thofe whjeh have nof 
Life i Things, as far as we can obfeiire, lefien and augment^: 
as the Qiuintity does in a regular Cone, where, though there: 
be a manifeft.Odds betwixt the Bignefs.of the Diameter at a- 
leiyiote Diftance, yet the DifFerence between the upper and. 
Xinder, where they touch one another, is hardly difcemible* 
The Difference is exceeding great between fome Men, and- 
foroe Animals ; but if we will .compare the Underftanding and 
Abilities of fome Men, and fome Brutes, we (hall find.ib 
little Diffi^rence, that it will be hard to fay, that that of the 
Man is either clearer or larger. Obferving, I fay, fuch gra-- 
dual and gentle Defcents downwards in thofe Parts of the 
Creation that are beneath Men, tKe Rule of Analogy may 
make it probable, that it is fo alfo in Things above us and 
our Obfervation ; and that there, are feveral Kanks of Intel- 
ligent Beings, excelling us in feveral Degrees of Perfedkui^ 
afcending upwards towards the infinite Perfection of the Cre- 
ator, by gentle Steps and Differences, that are every one at 
no great Diftance from the next to it. This Sort of Proba* 
bility, which is the beft Conduct of rational Experiments, and 
the Rife of Hypothefis, has alfo its Ufe and Influence ; and a 
wary Reafoning from Analogy, leads us often into the Difco- 
very of Truths, and ufeful rrodudions, which would other* 
wile lie concealed. 

.§• 13. Though the common Experience, and 
OmCafi the ordinary Courfe of Things, have juftly a 

'Uibirt contra- mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to 
n Exferiencf make them give or refufe Credit to any Thing 
lefens not the propofed to their Belief ; yet there is one Cafe 
^eftimony. wherein the Strangenefs of the Faft leffcns not 

the Affent to a fair Teftimony given of it. For 
where fuch fupernatural Events are fuitable to Ends aimed at 
by him, who has the Power to change the Courfe of Nature; 
there, under fuch Circumftances, they may be the fitter to pro* 
cure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or con* 
trary to ordinary Obfervation. T^is is the proper Cafe of 
Miracles^ which, well attefted, do not only find Credit them- 
ielves, but give it alfo to other Tr.uths, which need fuch Con* 
firmation. 
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§• 14.. Befides thofe we have hitherto men- 
tioned, there is one Sort of Propofitions that 
cll^alleAge the htgheft Degree of our Afient upon 
bare Teftimony, whether the Thing propofed, 
agree or difagree with common Experience, 
and the ordinary Courfe of Tfiings, or no. 
The Reafon whereof is, bccaufe the Teftimony ' 
is of fuch an one as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and that 
is of God himfelf. .This carries with it AlTurance beyond 
Doubt* Evidence beyond Exception. This is called by a pe^ 
CuliarName, \Rw^iiftV«, and our Aflent to it, Faith.: Which 
as abfolutely determines our Minds, and as perfe£):ly excludes 
all wavering, as our Knowledge itfelf; and vfc may as well 
doubt of our own Being, as we can, whether any Revelation- 
frbm God be true. So that Faith is a fettled and furc Principle 
of Aflent and Affurance, and leaves no manner oif room for 
]9oubt or Hefitation, Only we mufl: be fure, that it be a di- 
vine Revelation, and that we unddrftand it right ; elfe we fhall 
expofe ourielves to all the Extravagancy of Enthufiafm, and 
all the Error of wrong Principles j if we have Faith and Af- 
furance in what is not divine Revelation. And' therefore in 
tbdfe Cafes our Aflent can be rationally no higher, than the 
Evidence of its being a Revelation, and that this is the Mean- 
jii|; of the Expreffions it is delivered iii. If the Evidence of its 
Wing a Revelation, or that this is it^ true Seiife, be only on 
probable Proofs, our Aflent can reach no higher than an Aflu- 
rance or Difiidence, arifing from the more or lefs apparent Pro- 
bability of the Proofs* Sut of Faith, and the Precedency it 
ought to have before other Arguments of Perfuafion,,I fhall 
ipeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily 
placed, in Contradiftin£lion to Reafon ;. though^ in Truth, it be 
nothing elfc but an Aflent founded on the Jiigheft Reafon. 
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OfReq/hn. 

tie Ward SooKtitncs it is uken for true an4 

gff^ff,^ clear Principles ; fometimes for clear and hit 

Dedu£kions from tkofe Principles, aad ibme- 
lunes for the Caufe, a^d particid»ly the fioail Caufe. But 
the Coafideratipn I fhall have of it here, is in a Unifica- 
tion diflferent from all thefe ; and that is, as it ftaods for a Fa* 
culty in Man, that. Faculty whereby Man is fuppoied to b» 
diftinguilhed from Beafts, and whertin it i^ eTident he much 
iiirpaues-tbem. 

§• a. If g^neial Knowledge, as has been 
JFhirdM fliewn, cooufts in a Perception of the Agree- 

Reafittiwg con-- n>eiit or Difagreeksient of bur own Idem^ aoct 
Mf' the Knowledge of the Fxiftence of all ThMgi 

without US) (except only of sk God, whofe Ex* 
iftence every Man may certainly know and demonftrate to hiipa* 
felf from his own Etiftence) lie had only by our Senfea ; Whafl 
Room then is there for the Exercife of any other Faculty, bul 
outward Senfe, and inward Perception ? What need ia 
there of Reafon ? Very much ;« both foe the Enlaigeinfint 
of our Knowledge^ and regulating, our Afieayt :[ for it bath 
to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceilary and 
affifting to all our other intelle6lual Faculties, and, indeed, 
contains two of them, viz. Sagacity and Illation. By the one, 
it finds out, and by the other, it fo orders the intermediate 
IdiaSj as to difcover what Connection there is in each Link of 
the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together; and 
thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth fought 
for, which is that we call Illation or Inferenccy and confifts in 
nothing but the Perception of the Conne£lion there is between 
the Ideas^ in each Step of the Dedudion, whereby the Mind 
comes to foe either the certain Agreement or Difagreement of 
any two Idtas^ a9 in Demonftration, in which it arrives at 

Know- 
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Itnowledge: or their probable ContieAion^ on which it gives 
or with- holds it« Aflent, as in Opinion. ,Serffe anci Intuitioh 
l^ach but a very little Way. The greateA Part of our Know- 
ledge depends upon Dedudttons and intermediate Idea$ : 
And in tbofe Cafes, where we are fain to fubfticute AfTent 
inftead of Knowledge, and take Propofitions for true, with- 
out being certain they are fo, we have need to find out, 
examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probability. In 
both thefe Cafes, the Faculty which finds out the Means, 
and rightly applies them to difcover Certainty in the one, 
and Probability in the other, is that which We call Reafori^ 
For as Reafon perceives the neceiTary and indubitable Con- 
nexion of all the Ideas or Proofs yone to another, in each Step 
of iny Demonftration that produces Knowledge : fo it likd- 
wfe perceives the probable Connexion of all the Ideas or 
Proofs one to another, in every Step of a Difcourfe to which 
it will think Aflent due. This h the loWeft Degree of thaiC 
which can be truly called Reafon. For vrhere the Mind does 
not perceive this probable Connection; where it does not 
difcern whether there be any fuch Connection or no, there 
Man's Opinions are not the rroduCt of Judgment, or the Con- 
fequence of Reafon, but the EtFeds of Chance and Hazard, of' 
a Mind floating at all Adventures^ without Choice^ and with- 
out Direction. 

§• 3. So that we may in Reafm confider thele 
four begrees; the firft and higheft, is the dif- lufourPariu 
covering and finding out of Proofs; the fecond, 
the regular and methodical Difpofitioii of therh^ and layins 
them in a clear and fit Order, to make their Connedlion ana 
Force be plainly and eafily perceived \ the third is the perceiv'^ 
ing their Connection ; and the fourth^ a making a right Con- 
clufion. Thefe feveral Degrees may be obferved in any ma* 
thematical Demonftration : It being one Thing to perceive 
the Connection of each Part, as the Demonftriition is made by 
another ; another to perceive the Dependance of the Con- 
clufion on all the Parts ; a third to make out a Demonftration 
(clearly and neatly one's felf ; and fomething different from 
all thefe, to have firft found out thofe intermediate Ideas ot 
Proofs by which it is made. * 
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o ,. ,^ §. 4:. There i$ one Thing more, which I 

the eat In *^^" ^^^^^ ^^ ^ confidercd concerning Rcafon 5 
Jh^i^Z of ^^ *^^ «, whether SylUgi/m, as is generally 
Rga/ou. thought, be the proper ilnitrument of it, and 

the ufefuUeft Way of exercifing this Faculty. 
The Caufes I have to doubt, are thefe : 

Fir/if Becaufe Syllogifm ferves our Reafon but in one only 
of the fore-^mentioned Parts of it ; and that is, to (hew the 
Connexion of the Proofs in any one Inftance, and no more ; 
but in this it is of no great Ufe,. fince the Mind can perceive 
.fuch Connexion where, it really is, as eafily, nay perhaps bet* 
. ter, without it. 

If we will obferve the A^ngs of our own Minds, we 
Qiall find that we reafon beft and cleareft, when we only ob- 
ferve the Connexion of the Proof, without reducing .our 
Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogifm. And therefore we may 
•take Notice, that there are. many Men that reafon exceeding 
clear and rightly, who know not how to make a Syllogifm. 
He that would look into many Parts of Jfia and Jmirica^ will 
find Men reafon there, perhaps, as acutely as himfelf, who 
yet never heard of a Syllogifm, nor can reduce any one Argu- 
ment to thofe Forms : And I believe fcarce any one ever makes 
Syllogifms in Reafoning*within himfelf. Indeed Syllogifm is 
made ufe of on Occafion, to difcover a Fallacy hid in a rheto- 
rical Flouriib, or cunningly wrapped up in a fmooth Period ; 
^and ftrippine an Abfurdity of the Cover of Wit and good 
Language, (new it in its naked Deformity. But the Weak- 
nefs or Fallacy of fuch a loofe Difcourfe, it (hews, by the ar- 
tificial Form it is put into, only to thofe who have thoroughly 
ftudied Atodi and Figure^ and have fo examined the many 
Ways that three Propofidons may be put together, as to know 
.which of them does certainly conclude right, and which not, 
and upon what GroMnds it i^ that they do fo. AH who have 
fo far confidercd Syllogifm, as to fee the Reafon why, in three 
Propofitions laid together in one Form, the Conclufion will be 
certainly right, but in another, not certainly fo ; I grant are 
certain of the Conclufions they draw from the Premifes in 
the allowed Modes^ and Figures. But they who have not fo 
far looked into thofe Forms, are. not fure, by virtue of SyJ- 
logifm, that the Conclufion certainly follows from the Pre- 
mifes ; they only take it to be fo by an implicit Faith in their 
Teachers, and a Confidence in thofe F'orms of Argumenta- 
tion ; but this is fiiil but believing, not being certain. Now, 

iff 
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tf, of ^1 Mankind, tliofe who caA make Syllogifms, are ex- 
tfemely few in Comparifon of thofe who cannot, and if of 
thofe few who have been taught Logick, there is but a very 
•fmall Number who do any more thad believe that Syllogifms, 
4n the allowed Mifdes and figures^ do conclude right, without 
knowing certainly that they do fo ; if Syllogifms muft be taken 
for the only proper Inftrument of Reafon and Means of Know- 
ledge, it will follow, that before Ariftotle there was not one 
Man that did, or rould know any Thing by Reafon; and that 
Unce the Invention of Syllogifms^ there is not one of Ten 
Thoufand that doth. 

But God has not been fo fparing to^en to make them 
1)ardy two-legged Creatures, and left it to Ariftotle to make 
them rational, /• e. thofe few of them that he could get fo tp 
examine the Grounds of Syllogifms;, a^^ to fee, that in above 
threefcore Ways, that three PrOpofitibns may be laid together, 
there are but about fourteen wherein one may be fure that 
%heConclulion is right, and upon what Ground it is, that 
'in thefe few the Conclufibn is certain, and in the other not. 
<7od has been more bountiful to Mankind than fo : He has 
given them a Mind that tan reafon without being inftrufled 
in Methods c^ fyllogi^&ing : The Underftanding is not taught 
to reafon by thefe Rules : it has a native Faculty to perceive 
the Coherence or Incoherence of its tdeas^ and can range 
them right, t^i]thout any fuch perplexing Repetitions. I fay 
iipt this«any ^y to leflen Artftotky whom I look on as one 
of the greateft Men amongft the Ancients : whofe large 
Vicwsj Acutencfs, and Penetration of Thought, and Strength 
tof Judgment, few have equalled : And who in this very In- ' 
Vention of Forms of Argumentation, wherein the Conclufion 
tnay be fliewn to be rightly inferred, did great Service againft 
thofe who were not alhamed to deny any Thing, And I 
'readily own^ that all right Reafoning may be reduced to hts 
Forms of Syllogifm. But yet I think, without any Diminu- 
tion to him, I may trulv fay, that they are not the only, nor 
•the beft Way of Reafoning, foe the leading of thofe ihto 
Truth who are willing to find it, and defire to make the beft 
tJfe they may of their Reafon, for the Attainment of Know- 
ledge. And he himfelf, it is plain, found out fome Forms 
to be conclufive, and others not ; not by the Forms them- 
fclves, but by the original Way of Knowledge, /. e. by the 
vifible Agreement of Idias, Tell a Country Gentlewoman, 
that the Wind is South- Weft, and thjs Weather lowering, and 

U a like 
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like to rain^ and (he will eafily underftand, it is not fstfe fat 
her to go Abroad thin clad, in fuch a Day, after a Fever: 
She clearly fees the probable Connection of all thefe, viz. 
South Weft Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, 
Relapfe, and Danger of Death, without tying them together, 
in thofe artificial and cumberfome Fetters of feveral Syllo- 
gifms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from 
one Part to another quicker and clearer without them : And 
the Probability which fhe eafily perceives in Things thus in 
their native State would be quite loft, if this Ai^ument were 
managed learnedly, and propofed in Mode and Figure. For 
it very often confounds the Connexion : And, I think, everj^ 
one will perceive in Mathematical Demonftrations, that the 
Knowledge gained thereby, comes ihorteft and cleareft with* 
out Syllogifms. 

Inference is looked otx as the great AA of the rational Fa- 
culty, and fo it is, when jt is rightly made -, but the Mind, 
either very defirous to enlarge its Knowledge, or very apt to 
favour the Sentiments it has once imbibed, is very forward to 
make Inferences, and therefore often makes too much Hafte, 
before it perceives the Connexion of the Ideas that muft hold 
the Extremes together. ^ 

To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one Propofition laid 
down as true, to draw in. another as true, /• e. to fee or 
fuppofe fuch a Connection of the two Ideas of the inferred 
Propofition, v. g. Let this be the Propofitiph laid down, 
Jklen Jhall be punljhed in another JVorld^ and from thence be 
inferred this other. Then Men can determine themfehun. The 
Queftion now is to know, whether the Mind has made this 
Inference right, or no ; if it has n^^de it, by finding out the 
intermediate Ideas^ and taking a View of the Connection of 
them, placed in a due Order, it has proceeded rationally, 
and made a right Inference. If it has done it without fuch 
a View, it has not fo much made an Inference that will 
hold, or an Inference of right Reafon, as fhewn a Willingnefl 
to have it be, or be taken for fuch. But in either Cafe is it 
Syllogifm that difcovered thofe Ideas^ or (hewed the Con- 
nection of them, for they muft be both found out; and the 
Connection every where perceived, before they can rationally 
be made ufe of in Syllogifm \ unlefs it can be faid, that any 
Jdea^ \yithout ct)nfidering what Connexion it hath with the 
two other, whofe Agreement fhould be fliewn by it, will do 
well enough in a Syllogifm, and may be taken at a venture for 

the 
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the A&dius Terminus^ to prove any Conclufion. But this no 
body will fay, becaufc it is by virtue of the perceived Agrees- 
ment of the intermediate Idea with the Extremes, that the^ 
Extremes are concluded to agree ; and therefore each inter- 
mediate Idta muft be fuch, as in the whole Chain hath a 
viiible Conne£lion with thofe two it is placed between, or elfe 
thereby the Conclufion cannot be inferred or drawn in ; for 
where-ever any Link of the Chain is loofe, and without 
Connexion, there the whole Strength of it is loft, and it 
hath no Force to infer or draw in any thing. In the Inftaiice 
above-mentioned, what is it fhews the Force of the Inference, 
^nd confequently the Reafonablenefs of it, but a View of the 
Conne6lion of all the intermediate Ideas that draw in the 
Conclufion or Propofition inferred : v. g. Men Jhall be pu^ 

nijhed^ ■ ■ God the Punijher^ juji Punijhmenty 

the Punijbed guilty ^ could hceoe done oiherwiJe\ 

m ■ ■ — Freedom i — Self-determination: by which Chain 

of Ideas thus vifibly linked together in Train, /. el each in- 
termediate Idea agreeing on each Side with thofe two it is 
immediately placed between, the Ideas of Men and Self-de- 
termination appear to be conncfted, /. ^ this Propofition, 
Men can determine themfelves is drawn in, or inferred from! 
this, that they Jhall be punijhed in the other IVorld. For here 
the Mind feeing the Connexion there is between the Idea 
ef MetCs Punijhment in the other IVorld, and the Idea of God 
punijhing ; between God punijhing^ and the Jujlice of the Pu^ 
nijhment ; between yuftice of Punijhment and Guilt \ between 
Guilt and a Power to do otherwife*^ between a Power to do 
otherwife and. Freedom^ and between Freedom and Selfdc^ 
termination^ fees the Conne<Slion between Men and Self deter- 
mlnation. 

Now, I aflc, whether the Connexion of the Extremes be 
not more clearly feen in this fimple and natural Difpofition, 
than in the perplexed Repetitions, and Jumble of five or fix 
Syllogifms ? I muft beg Pardon for calling it Jumble, till 
ibmebody (hall put theie Ideas into fo many Syllogifms, and 
then fay, that they are lefs jumbled, and their Connection 
more vifitle, when they are tranfpofed and repeated, and 
fpun out to a greater Length in artificial Forms, than irt 
that (hort natural plain Urdcr they are laid down in 
here, wherein every one may fee it, and wherein they 
muft be feen, before they can be put into a Train of Syl- 
logifms, For the natural Order of the qpnneSing Ideas 
muft dire(Sl the Order of the Syllogifms, and a Man m'ift 
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fee the Connexion of each intermediate /^m wkh thofe tba^ 
it conneds, before he can with Reafon make ufe of it in a 
Syllogifm. And when all thofe Syllogifms are made, neither 
thofe that are, nor thofe that are not Logicians, will fee the 
Force of the Argumentation,, i. e. the Connection of the Ex-f 
tremes one Jot the better. [For thofe that are. not Men of 
Art, not knowing the true Forms of Syllogifm, nor the Rear 
fons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right 
and conclgfive Ifdodei and Figures or no, and fo are not at 
all helped by the Forms they are put ihtp^ though by them 
the natural Order, wherein the Mind could judee of their 
refpedlive ConneAipn, being*^ difturbed, renders tne Illation 
much more uncertain than without them.] And as for Lo^ 
gicians themfelves, they fee the Conne£lion of each interme«. 
diate'/i/^ with thofe it ftand^ between^ (on which the Force 
of the Inference depends) as; well before as after the Syllo^ 
gifm is made, or elfe they do not fee it at all. For a Syllogifm 
neither fhews nor ftrengthens the Connexion of any two 
Ideas immediately put together, but only by the Conne&ioq 
feen in t^em me^s what Connection the Extremes have 
one with another. .But what Connection the intermediate 
has with either of the Extremes in that Syllogifm^ that no Syl'- 
logifm doe^ or can fhew. That the Mind only doth, or can 
perceive, as they ftand there in that yuxta^pojition only by it^ 
own View, to which the Syllogifticai Form it happens tp be 
in gives no Help or Light at all j it only Ihews^ that if the 
intermediate Idea agrees with thofe it is on both Sides im? 
mediately applied to,, then thofe two remote ones^ or as they 
are called Extremes^ do certainly agree; and therefore the im- 
mediate Connection of each Idea to that which it is applied to 
on each Side, on which the force of the Reafoning depends, 
is as well feen before as after the Syllogifm is made, or elfe he 
that ipakes the Sylfogijm could never fee it at all. This, as has 
been already obferved, is feen only by the Eye, or the per- 
ceptive Faculty of the Mind, taking a View of them laid to- 
gether, in a juxta'pofitiony whi^h View of any two it ha^ 
equally, whenever they are laid together in any Propofition^ 
whether that Proposition be placed as a Major^ or a Minbr^ in a 
Syllogifm^ or no. 

Of what Ufe then are Syllogifms ? I anfwer. Their chief 
And main Ufe is in the Schools, where Men are allowed 
•without Shame to deny the /Agreement oi Ideas ^ that do ma- 
jnifeftly agree j or out of the Schools to thofe, who from 
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thence have learned without §haine to deny the Connexion of 
Ideas which even to thea^felves is vifible. But to an inae« 
nuous Searcher after Truth, who has no other Aim but to nnd 
it, there is no Need ^f ^ly fuch Form, to force the allowing 
of the Inferecce: The Truth and Reafonablenefs of it is 
better feen in ranging of the Ideas in a fimple and plain Order, 
And hence it is, i^atMea in their own Enquiries after Truth, 
never ufe Sylkgjfms to. convince themfelves, [or in teaching 
cithers to inftru^ willing Leaders.] Becaufe before they can 
put them into a Sylhgtfm^ thev muft fee the Connexion that 
isrhetwe^n the intermediate Uem and the two other Ideas it is 
&t between, and applied to, to (hew their Agreement; and 
when they fee that, they fee whether the Inference be good or 
no, and fo Svllogifm comes too late to. fettle it. For tg make 
ufe again of the former Inftance, I aflc, whether the Mind, 
coniidering the Idea of Juftice, placed as an intermediate Idea 
between the Pwiijhmeni of Men, and the Guilt of the puniihed, 
(and, till it does So confider it, the Mind cannot make ufe of 
it as zmedius terminus) does, not as plainly fee the Force and 
Strength of the Inference, as when it is formed into Syllogifm i 
To flbew it in a very plain and eafy Example ; let Animal be 
the intermediate Idea j or medius terminus, that the Mind makes 
ufe of^o ihew the ConnediHon of Homo and Fivens; I afk, 
whether th<e Mind does not morq readily and plainly fee that 
ConneSiion in the fimple and proper Poution of the cpnned- 
ing Idea in the Middle j thus, 

HomO" * ^ .11 ^ A mma l Vivensi 

Than in this perplexed one, 

Anima l ■ Fivens » ■ Hom^ > ■ ' A mmah 

Which i$ the Pofition thefe Ideas have in a Syllogifm, to (hew 
the Conne£Uen between Homo and Vivens by the In.tervention 
of Animah 

Inde^ Syllogifm is thought to be of necelTary Ufe, even 
to the Lovers of Truth, to (hew them the Fallacies that are 
often conceal^ in florid, witty, or involved Difeourfes. But 
that this is a Miftake, will appear, if we coiifider that the 
Reafon why fometimes Men^ who (incerely afan at Trpth^ 
are impofed upon by fuch loofe, and, aa-tji^.are callcid^ 
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Rhctorica! Difcourfes, i5, that their Fancies being ftruck with 
fome lively metaphorical Reprefentations, they negled to ob<> 
fetve, or do not eafily perceive ^hat are the true Idias upon 
which the Inference depends. Now, to ihew fiich Men the 
Weaknefs of fuch an Argumentation, there needs no more 
but to ftrip it of the fuperfluous Ideas^ which, blended and 
confounded with thofe on which the Inference depends, feem 
to ihew a Connedioi> where there is none, or at leaft do 
hindejr the Difcovery of the Want of itj and then to lay 
the naked Jdeas on which the Force of the Argumentation de- 
pends, in their due Order, in which Pofition the Mind ta« 
kin<^ a View of them, fees what Conne£tion they have, and (b 
is able to judge of the Inference, without any Need of a Syl- 
logifm at all. 

1 grant that Mode and Figure are commonly made ufe of 
in fuch Cafes, as if the Detection of the Incoherence of fuch 
loofe Difcourfes were wholly owing to the SyUogiftical Form} 
and fo I myfelf formerly thought ;' till upon a firider Exami- 
nation, I how find, that laying the intermediate /i<ftfi naked 
in their due Order, fliews the Incoherence of the Argumen- 
tation better than Syllogifm ; not only as fubje<^ing each 
Link'of the Chain to the irnmediate View of the Mind in its 
proper Place, whereby its Connexion is beft obierved j but 
alfo becapfe Syllogifm (hews the Incoherence only to thofe, 
(whQ are not one of ten thoufand) who perfedly underfliand 
Mode and Figure^ and the ReaCon upon which thofe Forms 
are eftablifhed ; whereas a due and orderly placing of the 
Ideas J up6n which the Inference is made, makes everyone, 
V^hether Logician or not Logician, who underftands the 
Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceive the Agreement of 
pifagreement of fuch Ideasy (without which, in or out of Syl- 
logifm, he cannot perceive the Strength or Weaknefs, C;q- 
herence or Incoherence of the Difcourfe) fee the Want of 
Conne£lion in the Arjgumentatton, and the Abfurdhy of the 
inference. 

And thus I have known a Man, unikilful in Syllogifm, 
Who at firft hearing could perceive the Weaknefs and Incon- 
cluitvenefs of a long artificial and plaufible Difcourfe, where- 
with others better (killed in Syllogifm have been mifled; and 
1 believe there are few of my Readers who do not know 
fuch. Andindetd, if it were not fo, the Debates of moft 
Prince's Co^ncils^- and the Buiinefs of Aflcmblies, vfould be 
)n Danger to |)e piifmaoaged, txnzt thofe who are relied up- 
"5' '•*■*••' pj| 
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3»n, and have ufually a great Stroke in them, are not always 
iich, who have the good Luck to be perfedly knowing m 
the Forms of Syllogifm, or expert in Mode and Figure, And 
if Syllogifm were the only, or fo much as the fureft Way to 
deted the Fallacies of artificial Difcourfes, I do not think 
that all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their 
Crowns and Dignities, are fo much in Love with Falihood 
and Miftake, that they would every where have neglefted 
to bring Syllogifm into the Debates of Moment, or thought it 
ridiculous fo much as to offer them in Affairs of Confequence ; 
a plain Evidence to me, that Men of Parts and Penetration^ 
who were not idly to difpute at their Eafe, but were to a<Sl ac- 
cording to the Refult of their Debates, and often pay for their 
Miftakes with their Heads or Fortunes, found thofe Scho- 
}aftick Forms werie of little Ufe to difcover Truth or Fallacy, 
whilil bodi the one and the other might be (hewn, and better 
fliewn without them, to thofe, who would not refufe to fee 
what was vifibly fliewn them. 

' Secondly, Another Reafon that makeis me doubt whether 
fiyllogifm be the only proper Inftrument of Reafon in the 
Difcovery of Truth, is,- that of whatever Ufe Mode and 
f^tjgure is pretended to be in the laying open of Fallacy, 
(which has been above confidcrcd) thofe Scholaftick Forms 
of Difcourfeare not lefs liable- to Fallacies, than the plainer 
Ways of Argumentation ; and for this I appeal to common Ob- 
fervation, which has always found thefe artificial Methods 
of Reafoning more adapted to catch and entangle the Mind, 
than to inftrudt and inform the Underftandlng. And hence 
it is, that Men, even when they are baffled and filenced in 
this Scholaftick Way, are feldom or never convinced, and fo 
trought over to the conquering Side : They perhaps acknow- 
ledge their Adverfary to be the more (kilful Difputant, but 
reft neverthelcfs perfuaded of the Truth on their Side ; and go 
away^ worftcd as they are, with the fame Opinion they 
brought with them, which they could not do, if this Way 
of Argumentation carried Light and ConviSion with it, and 
made Men fee where the Truth lay j and therefore Syllogifm 
has been thought more proper for th^ attaining Viflory in 
Difpute, than for the Difcovery or Confirmation of Truth 
in fair Enquiries : and if it be certain, that Fallacy can be 
couched in Syllogifm, as it cannot be denied, it muft be 
Something elfe, ^nd not Syllpgifm, that muft difcover them. 

Ihav9 
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I have had Experience how ready fome Men are, i^en all, 
tfie Ufe which they have been wont to afcribe to any thing ix 
not allowed, to cry out, that I am /or laying it wholly, afidd 
3ut to prevent fuch unjuft zjxd groundlefs Imputations, I telL 
them, that I am not for taking away any Helps to the Un-; 
derftanding, in the Attainment of Knowledge. . And if Mem 
Ikilled in, aQ4 ufed to Syllofiifms, find them affifting to tbeijr 
Reafon in th^ pifcqvery of Truth,^) think they ought to make 
Ufe of them.. All tbat I ajm at i$^ that they ibouldnpt aficribei 
more to thefe Fgrms^ . t^iap belongs tp them ; and think th^ 
Men have no Ufe, or not; fo full a Ufe of their Reafooing Fa« 
culty, without tb^m. ^ Some £ye8\..want Spe£l:ades to fee 
Things clearly ,^nd diftindilyj but let not thofe that ufe then^ 
therefore fay, no Body can l^e qlearly without them : Thofe> 
who do fo will |pe thought^ ip Favour of A^^^ (which perhaps • 
they are beholden to) a lidje tqa^mucli to depre& and di£cjren 
dit Nature. R^afon, by it^ own i Penetration, where it is 
ilrong and exercifed, ufually fee's (|iucker and clearer without 
Syllogifm. If Ufe pf tboft Sjj^acles has fo dimmed its Sight, 
that it cannot without theQ} feeConfequences orlnconCequenees 
in Argumentation,.! am^ot (6. unreafonable as to be againf^ 
the uung them. Every onQ knows what heft fits his own 
Sight : but let him not thence conclude all in the Dark» who 
ufe not j u& the fame Helps diat he find^ a need of. . . 

J. 5. But however it pc iijl Knowledge, I 
Helfj littk in think I may truly fay, it is oifar lefs, or no UJk 
Demonftrationf at aill in ProbabilitUs. . For the AiTent there bc- 
hfs in Probor- j|,g j^ \^ determined by the Preponderancy, aA 
tiltty. ^^y ^ jyg Weighing of all die Proofs, with all 

Circumftances on both Sides, nothing is fo un-$ 
£t to af&ft the Mind in tnat, as Syllogifm ; which running 
away with one aflumed Probability, or one topical Argument, 
purfues that till it has led the. Mind quite out of Sight of 
the Thing under Confidetat^on ; and forcing it upon fomci 
remote Difficulty, holds it. h& there, intan^led, perhaps, and 
^s it were manacled in the Chain of Syllogifms, without al- 
lowing it the Liberty, much lefs affording it the Helps, requi« 
fite to fhew on which ,Sidc, all Things confidcred, is thp 
greater Probability. . . 
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u 6. But let k bek). U9» (;ia perhaps nwy he 
1} in convincuig Men of tbeir Erroris and Serves not t9 
Miftakes: (and yet I would fain fee the Man increafeour 
-y that was forced out of his Opinion by Dint qf Knowledge, 
Sylkgifm) yet ftiU it fails our Reafon in that f«'/f»^^ *«'/^* 
Part, which, if not its hjghcft PerfeSion, is yet ■'' 
certainly its hardeft Tafk, and that which we 
moft need. its.Help in; and that is, the findinr cuf of Proofi 
find mating new Difcoveries. The Rules of Syuogtfm ferve not ' 
to furniflu the Mind with thofe intermediate Ideas «that may 
ihew the Connexion of remote ones. This Way of Rea- 
foning difcovcrs no new Proofs, but is. the Art of marflial- 
ing arid ranging the old ones we have already. The 47th 
Propofition of the firft Book of Euclid^ is very true; but 
the Difcovery of it, I think, not owing to any Rules of 
common Logick. A Man knows firft, and then he is able 
X to prove fyllogiftically : So that Syllogifm comes after Know- 
ledge, ana then a Man has little or no Need of it. But it 
is d)iefly by the finding out thofe Ideas^ that (hew the Con- 
nexion of diftant ones,^ that our Stock of Knowledge is in- 
creafed, and that ufeful Arts and Sciences are advanced. Syl- 
hgifm, at beft, is but the Art of Fencing with the little Know- 
ledge we have, without making any Addition to it. And i£ 
9. Man fhould employ his Realon all this Way, he- will no.t 
do much otherwife than he, who having got lome Iron out 
of the Bowels of the Earth, ihould have it beaten up all into 
Swords^ and put it into his Servants Hands to fence with, an4 
bang one another. Had the King of Spain employed the 
Hands of his People, and his Spanijh Iron fo, he had brought 
to Light but little of that Treafure that lay fo long hid in 
^he dark Entrails of America, And I am apt to thix?k, that ' 
he who fhould employ all the Force of his Reafon only iqi 
brandiilxing of Syllogifms^ will difcover very little of that Mafe 
of Knowledge which lies yet .concealed in the fecret Re*. 
cefTes of Nature ; and which, I. am apt to think, native ruftick 
Reafon, (as it formerly has (Jone) is likelier to open a Way 
^o, and add to the common Stock of Mankind, rather than 
any Scholaftick Proceeding by the SitiSt Rules of Mode and 
Figure* 

§. 7. I doubt not, neverthelefs, but there Other Helps . 
are Ways to be found to affift our Reafon in Jhouldhe 
this moft ufeful Part \ and this the judicious fiught. 
flooker encourages me. to fay, who in his EcaL 
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P$L L I. §. 6. fpeaks thus : If there* might he aided the right 
Helps rftrue Art and Learnings (which Helps I muft plainly con^ 
fefsj this Age of the World carrying the Name of a learned Age^ 
doth neither much inowy nor generally regard) there would undot3ft^ 
idly he almo/i as much Difference in Maturity of Judgmtnt hetween 
Men therewith inured^ and that which now Men are^ as between 
Mm that are now^ and Innocents. I do not pretend to have 
found or difcovered here any of thofe right Helps of Art this 
great Man of deep Thought mentions ; but this is plain, 
that Syllogifm, and the Logick now in Ufe, which were as 
well known in his Days, can be none of thofe he means. 
It is fufficient for me, if by a Difcourfe perhaps (bmething 
cut of the Way, I am fure as to me wholly new and un- 
borrowed, I fhall have given an Occadon to others to caft 
about for new Difcoveries, and to feek in their own Thoughts 
for thofe right Helps of Art^ which will fcarce be found, I 
fear, by thofe who fervilely confine themfelves to the Rules 
and Didates of others. For beaten Trads lead thefe Sort of 
Cattle, Tas an obferving Roman calls them) whofe Thouehti 
reach only to Imitation, non quo eundem efl^ fed quo itur. But 
I can be bold to fay, that this Age is adorned with fome 
Men of that Strength of Judgment, and Largenefs of Com- 
prehenfion, that if they would employ their Thoughts on this 
pubjed, could open new and undifcovered Ways to the Ad- 
vancement of Knowledge. 

§. 8. Raving here had an Occafion to fpeak 
of Syllogifm in general, and the Ufe of it in 
Reafoning, and the Improvement of our Know- 
ledge, it is fit, before I leave this Subjed, to 
take Notice of one manifeft Miflake in the 
Rules of Syllogifm ; viz. That no Syllogiflical Reafoning 
can be right and conclufive, but what i^as, at leafl, one ge- 
neral Propofition in it. As if we could not Reafon^ and have 
Knowledge about Particulars : Whereas, in Truth, the Mat- 
ter rightly confidered, the immediate ObjeS of all our Rea- 
foning and Knowledge is nothing but Particulars. Every 
Man's Reafoning and Knowledge is only about the Ideas ex- 
ifling in his own Mind, which are truly every one of 
them particular £xi(lences, and our Knowledge and Rea- 
foning about other Things, is only as they correfpond with 
tho(e*our particular Ideas. So that the Perception of the 
Agreement or Difagreement of our particular Ideasj is the 
Whole and utmoft of all our Knowledge, Univerfality Is 
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hut accidental to it, and confifts only in this. That the par- 
ticular Ideas about which it is, are fuch as more than one par* 
ticular Thing can correfpond with, and be reprefented by. 
But the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of any 
two Idias^ and confequently our Knowledge, is equally clear 
and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of thofe Idias 
be capable of reprefenting more real Beings than one, or no. 
One Thing more I crave leave to offer about Syllogiim, be- 
fore I leave it, viz. May one not upon juft Ground enquire 
whether the Form Syllosifm now has, is that which in Reafon 
it ought to have ? For the Midius Terminus being to join the 
Extremes, f. e, the intermediate Ideas by its Intervention, to 
fliew the Agreement or Difagreement of the two in Quef- 
tion, would not the Pofition of the Medius Terminus be 
more natural, and (hew the Agreement or Difagreement of 
the Extremes clearer and better, if it were placed in the 
Middle between them ; which might be eafily done by 
tranfpofing the Propofitions, and making the Medius Termt^ 
nus the Predicate of the Firft, and the Subjed of the Second. 
As thus, 

Omnts Homo eft Ammal^ 
Omne Animal eji vivens^ 
Ergo omnis Homo e/i vivens. 

Omne Corpus eft extenfum ^ foliduMy 
Nullum extenjum V jolidum eft pur a extenfto^ 
Ergo Corpus non eft pura extenfto. 

X need not trouble my Reader with Inftances in Syllogjfms, 
whofe Conchifions are particular. The fame Reafon holds for 
the fame Form in them, as well as in the general. 

§. 9. Reafon, though it penetrates into the 
Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates our Firftf Reafon 
Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us f^^l^ us for 
through the vaft Spaces, and large Rooms of tKis '^^'^^ ^Ideas. 
mishty Fabrick, yet it comes far (hort of the 
real Extent of even corporeal Being \ and there are many In-> 
ftances wherein \t fails us : As, 

Firft^ It perfcaly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It nei- 
ther does, nor can extend itfelf farther than they do. And 
therefore where-evcr we have no Ideas^ our Reafoning (lops, 
mid we are at an End of our Reckoning : And if at any Time 
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we Tcafon about Words, which do not ftand for zXijlieof^ 'if 
fs only about thofe Sounds, ahd AOthin^ elfe. 

§. lo. Secohdfyf Our Reafon is o/ien puz* 
tdfy, Becaufe zled, and at a Lofs, becdufe of the Obfcurity^ Con^ 
tfohfcureattd fufton or Imperfeeiion of the Ideas // is employed 
iMerfia ahout j and there wc ire involved in Difficulties 

Ideas. ^j^j Contradidlions, Thus, not having any 

perfedl Idea of the leiift ExtenHon of Matt&^ 
nor of Infinity, we ^re at a Lofs about the Divifibili^ of 
Matter ; but having perfed:, clear, and diftind Ideas of Nuni* 
l)er, our Reafon meets with none of thofe inextricable Diffi- 
culties in Numbers, por finds itfelf involved in &ily Contra-"^ 
(diflions about them. Thus vtre having but imperf^a Ideas of 
the Operations of our Mincis, and of the Beginning of Mo^ 
tion or Thought, how the Mind produces either of them in 
ws, and mucn impcrfe£ter yet, of the Operation of GOD^ 
run into great Difficulties about free created Agents, which 
Reafon cannot well extricate itfelf out of. 
• ' §'. ii: Thirdfy; Our' Reafon k bftett at a 

Stand, hecaufe it perceives not thofe Ide^, ivkich . 
Thirdlj.Fer could ferve to Jhew the ^certain or. probable Agree^ 
T'Lidt^^ /w^«f or Difagreement of any two other Ideas : 
me I e as. ^^j .^ ^j^.^ lovat Men's Faculties far out-go 

others. Till Algebra^ that great Inftrument 
and Inilance* of human Sagacity,, was difcovered. Men, with 
Amazement looked on feveral . of the Demonflrations of an- 
cient Mathematicians, and could fcarce forbear t6 think 
the finding feveral of thofe Proofs to be fomething more than 
human. 

§. 12. Pottrthly^ The Mind by proteeding upon 

falfe Principles^ is often engaged in Abfurdities 

Fourthly, Be^ ^nd Difficulties, brought into Straits and Con- 

FMlT'"^ tradiaions, without knowing how to free itfelf t 

nnctp es. ^^j .^ ^^^^ Cafe, it is in vain to implore the 

Help of Reafon, unlefs it be to difcover the 
Falfliood, and rejeft the Influence of thofe wrong Principles* 
Reafon is fo far from clearing the Difficulties whicn the Build- 
ing upon falfe Foundations brings a Man into, that if he will 
purfue it, it entangles him the more^ and engages him deeper 
in Perplexities. 
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$* 13'. Fifiblfy As obfcure and^impeifed Ideas 
often invofve our Reafon, fo upon the fame Fifthly^ 
Ground) do dubious Words^ and uncertain Sighs^ Becaufe of 
cftm in Difcourfes and Arguings, when not ^htfid 
warily, attended to, puxait MerCs Reafm^ and ^^^^^^ 
bring them to a Nonplus: But thefe tw6 lat* 
ter are our Fiiult, and not the Fault of Reafon; But yet the 
Confequieflces of them are neverthelefs obvious ; and the Per* 
plexities or Errors they fill Men's Minds with, are every where 
cbfervabla 

: §• i4p Some of the Ideas that ar6 in the 
Mind, are fo there, that diey can be by them* Our highefi 
felves immediately compared one with another : Degree of 
And in thefe the Mind is able to perceive, that KnoivUdge, 
they agree or difagree, as clearly as that it has ", '«^«''^^'i'^f 
them. Thus Ac Mind perceives, that an Arch J'tkoutR^a^ 
of a Circle, is lefs thafc the whole Circle, as •^''"''^: 
clearly as it does the Idea of a Circle : And this . 
therefore, as has been faid, I call intuitive' Knowled^e^ which 
is certain^ beyond all Doubt, and needs no Probation, nor 
can have any ; dits being the higheft of all human Certain* 
ty* In. this confifts. the Evidence of all thofe Masdms which 
no Body has any Doubt about', but every Man (does not, as 
is. faid, only afient to, but) knows to be true, as foon 
as ever they are propofed to his Underftanding. In the Dif* 
covery o^ and Ailent to thefe Truths, there is no Ufe of the 
difcurfive Faculty, no Need of Reafoning^ but they are known 
by a fuperior, and higher Degree of Evidence. And fuch, if 
I may guefs at Things unknown, I am apt to think, that An- 
gels have now, and the Spirits of juft Men made perfe£l fhall 
have in a future State, of Thoufands of Things, which now 
eith^ wholly efcape our Apprehenfions, or which our (hort* 
fight^d Reaion having got fome faint Glimpfe o^ we, in the 
dark, grope after. 

^ §. 15* But though we have here and there a 
little of this clear Light, fome Sparks of bright The next it 
Knowledge ; yet the greateft Part of our Ideas Demonftration 
are fuch, that we cannot difcern their Agreement h ^eafoning^, 
or Difagreement, by an immediate comparing 
them» And in all thefe we have Need of Reafoningy and muft, 
by Difcourfe and Inference, make our Difcovcries. Now of 
thefe there are two Sorts, which I ihall take the Liberty to 
jBiention here again. . 

F.r/1, 
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Ftrft^ Thofe whofe Agreement or Dlragreeiheiit^ tlimigfi it 
cannot be feen by an immediate putting them together, yet 
may be examined by the Intervention of other Iiea$y which 
can be compared with them. In this Cafe, when the Agree*^ 
ment or Disagreement of the intermediate liea on both Sides, 
with thofe which we would compare, is plainly di/ceriied^ 
there it amounts to Demonftration, whereby iCnowledgc is 
produced, which, though it be certain, yet it is not fo eafy, 
nor altogether fo clear, as intuitive I^iawUdgi\ beeaufe in 
that there is barely one finiple Intuition, wherein there is no 
room for any the leaft Miftake or Doubt ; the Truth is feen 
sdl perfectly at once. In Demonftration, it is true, there is 
Intuition too, but not altogether at once ; for there muft be 
a Remembrance of the intuition of the Agreement of the 
Aiedium^ or intermediate Idea^ with that we compared it widi 
before, when we compare it with the other $ and where 
there be many Mediums^ there the Danger of the Miftake 
is the greater. For each Agreement or Difagreement of the 
Ideas muft be obferved and feen in each Step of the whole 
Train, and retained in the Memory, juft as it is, and the 
Mind muft be fure, that no Part of what is neceflkry to 
make up the Demonftration, is Omitted or overlooked. This 
makes fome Demonftrations long and perplexed, and too 
hard for thofe who have not Strength of Parts aiftin£Uy to 

ETceive, and exa£tly carry fo many Particulars orderly in their 
eads. And even thofe, who are able to mafter fuch intricate 
Speculations, are fain fometimes to go over them again, and 
there is Need of more than one Review before they can arrive 
at Certainty. But yet where the Mind clearly retains the Iotu« 
ition it had of the Agreement of zny Idea with another, and 
that with a third, and that with a fourth, ^c. there the Agree<» 
ment of the firft and the fourth is a Demonftration, and pro^ 
duces certain Knowledge, which may be called rational Know* 
ledge^ as the other is Intuitive. 

§. 16. Secondly J There are other Ideas^ whofe 
Tofupplytbe Agreement or Difagreement can no other* 
Harrowntft of wife be judged of, but by the Intervention of 
thist *we ha^ue others, which have not a certain Agreement 
wtbing but ^ith ^jje Extremes, but an ufual or likely one: 
•^^Tli'" And in thcfe it is, that the Judgment is pro* 
^R^7 >F. P^*^'^ exercifed, which is the acquiefcihg of the 

^ ^* Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing 

them with fuch probable Mediums. This, 
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^though It never amouhts to Knowledge, ho, not tc^ that which 

* is the loweft Degree of it; yet fometimes the intermediate 
Ideas tie the Extremes fo firmly together, and the Probability 
is fo clear and ftrong, that'Aflent as neceiTarily follows it, as 
Knowledge does Demonftration^ The great Excellency and 

' tJfe of the Judgment is to obferve rights and take a trUe Eftir 
mate of the Force and Weight of each Probability ; arid then 
caftingVthem up all right together, chufe that Side which has 
' the Overbatencc. 

§.17. Intmtiye Kmnvkdge is the Perception of Intuitiony De* 
the certain Agreement or Difagreement of two monftration^ 
' Ideas, immediately compared together. Judgment. 

Rational Knowledge is, the Perception of the certain Agrec- 
' ment or Difagreement of any two Ideas; by the Intervention of 

* one or more other Ideas. 

Judgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or dif- 
' agree by the Intervention of one or more Ideas, whofe certain 
' Agreement c^x Difagreement with them it does not perceive, but 
hath oJ>ferved to be frequent and ufual, 

§. 18. Though the deducing one Propofition 

* from another, or making Inferences in Woihdi, Confaiu'mtei ^f 
be a great Part of Reafon^ and that which it l^ords^ and^ 
is ufually employed about ; yet the principal Aft Confequences of 
of Ratiocination, is the finding the Agreement ^^^^* 

or Difagreement of two Ideas one with another, 
by the Intervention of a Third. As a Man, by a Yard^ finda 
two Houfes to be of the fame Length, which could not be 
brought together to meafure their Equality by juxta'poftionm 
Words have their Confequences, as the Signs of fuch Id:as : 
And Things agree or difagree, as really they are 5 but we ob- 
ferve it only by our Ideas^ 

§i 19. Before we quit this Siib|e£):, it may be 
worth our while a little to reile<ft on foter Sorts Four Sorts tf 
of Arguments, that Men in their Reafoaings with Arguments, 
others do ordinarily make ufe of, to prevail on Firfi* AdVc* 
their Affent ; or at leaft fo to awe fhem, as to recundiam. 
fdcnce their Oppofttion. 

Firjiy The nrft is, to alledge the Opinions of Men, whofc 
parts. Learning, Eminency, rower, or fome other Caufe, has 
gained a Name, and fettled their Reputation in the common 
Efteem with fonie Kind of Authority. When Men are cfta- 
bliflied in any Kind of Dignity, it is thought a Breach .of 
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Modefty for athen to derqgaif ^njf .Way from it^ and que^ioff 

the Authority of Men, who are in PoflefTion of it. . This.ia 
apt to be cenliired, as carrying with it too much of Pride, wh^n 
a Man doe$ not readily yield to (h^ Determination of approved 
Authors, which is wont to be received with Refpedl and Sub* 
miiEoh by others ; and it is looked uppn as Infoleppe far a 
Man to fet up, and adhere tq his owji Opinion, agalnft. the cm'- 
rent Stream of Antiquity^ or to put it in the Balance agpiod 
that of fome learned Do<aor, or otherwife approvied Writigr- 
Whoever backs hii Tenets with fuch Authorities, thinks he 
ought thereby to carry the Caufe, and, is ready to ftile it Im- 
pudence in any one who fhall (land out againft them. This 
I think may be called ArgumentUm ad Feratmdiam. 

§. 20. Secondly^ Another Way tb^t Meja or- 
Secoftdfy, Ad dinarily ufe to drive others, aad force them ^o 
Ignorantiam. Aibmit their Judgments, and receive the Opinion. 

in Debate, is to require the Adverfary to admit 
what they alledge as a Proof, o^ to alSgn a better. A»nd thi» 
I call Argumenium ad IgmrmUiam^ . 

r §. 2 1 . Thirdly^ A third Way is to prcfi a Marv 
Thirdly^ Ad with Confequenccs drawn from bis own Prin- 
Homincm. qjples or ConceiSons. This is already knowaun- 

der the Name of ArgnmetUum ad Hommem. 
• . §. 2a. Fourthly^ The fourth is the ufing of 
Fourthly Ad Proofs drawn from any of the Foundations .of 
Judicium; Knowledge or. Probability. This I call Argff-* 

^netUum ^ Judieium. This; alone of all. the 
four brings true Ihdru&ion with it, and advances us in our 
Way t© Knowledge. For, I. It argues not another Man*s 
Opinion to be right, becaufe I, out of Refpe^, or any other 
Confideration but that of ConviSiton^ will act. contradid hipi. 
2. It proves not another Mati to be in the right VVay^ nor that 
I ought to take the fame with him, becaufe Iknowupt a better. 
J. Nor does it follow, that another Man is io Ae right Way, 
becaufe he has fhewn me tha^ 1 ^m in .the Wjohg; I may')je 
Iftodeft, and therefore not f^Rpefc. another Man's rerfuafio.n 1 1 
^may be ignorant,, and not be able to produce a^ better ; I m^y 
be in an "Error, and another -may ft ew me tliat I am fo. This 
may difpofe me perhaps for the iieception of Truth j 'but helps 
me not to it ; that piuft come from Pw>ofs and Arguments \, 
and Li^ht arifing from the Nature of Things themfelves^ and 
not from my Shaccucfajeednpfs,, Ignorance,, or Error.. 
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We may be able to.iwke foind Guefe at the ^^^\*^lXa^^ 
Difiinaion of Things, iiito thole that are ac- , cording to Rea^ 
cording to, above, and contrary to. Reafoii* j^^ x 
I« Atarditlg to Rfofon are fi^bh Propofitions, 
Whcfe Truth we can difeover^ by examining and tracing tbo(b 
Idnis we kave from Senfatisn and IU/ie£iion\ and by natural 
Deduction find to be true or probable. .. H. Above Keafon are 
fu6h Propofitions, whofe Truth or^Probability we cannot by 
Keaibn^erive Irom thofe Principles. • 3« Contrary to- Reajim are 
fiich Propofition's as arelttcOnfifterit with,' or irreconcifeabla to 
our clear and diftind Ideas, 7 bus the Exiftence of one GOD^ 
IS according to .Reafoni tl^e ^S^iftence of more than one 
GOD, contrary to Reafon i the RefurreSion of the Dead^ 
above Riafin^ Farther^ a& above ^ Ji^n ipxy he taker) in a 
double Senji^ viz. either as fignifying above Probability^ or 
mbove Gertalnfyj (b in that large Senfe dXtby- Contrary to Reafon^ 
Is, I fuppMi^ fometimes t^kehi 

§• 24. There is another Ufe of tHe Word ^ 

Rtafin^ wh^telln it is oppofed U Faith \ whicli, Reafon and 
though it be m itfelf a verj' improper Way of Faith not op* 
fpeaking, yet common Ufe has fo authorieed p^fa^* ^ 
it, that it wotrld be Fc41y either to oppofe or 
hope to i^emedy it ;.only I think tt may hot be amifs Xo take 
•N-otiee, thftt* however Fc^th be* oppofed to Reafon^ Faith '-ia 
nothing but a firm Affent of the Mind ; which^ if it be tc- 
gulated M'fs otkr Ddty^ cannot be afforded to any T'hing, but 
upon" good Reafon^ and fo cannot be tppofite to it. He th&t 
believes, without having any Reafon for believing^ may be in 
L6v« with his own Fancies ; but neither feeks T;-uth as he 
ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him ufe thofe difcerning Faculties he has given him, to 
keep hiitt out of Mfftake and Error. He that does not this 
to the heft of his Power, however he fometiiri.es lights dn 
Truth, is in the Right but by Chance j and 1 knovv not whe-* 
ther the LuCkinefs of the Accident will excttfe the Irregula-* 
rity of his Proceeding. This at leaft Is certain, that he mujl 
be accountable for w-hatever Miftakes he runs into ; whereas, 
he that makes ufe of the -Light and Faculties GOD has 
given him, and feeks, fihC^ly to difcover Truth by thofe 
Helps and Abilities he has, may have this Satisfaction in do^ 
ine his D-uty as a j:ational Creature, that thcugh he^ffaould 
mifs Truth, he will not mifs the K^yvai^ of «itLi-For he go- 
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vcrns his-Aflent right, and places it as he fliGuld,. who ill an)r 
Cafe or Matter whatfoever believes or dilbelieves according as 

. Reafon direfls him* He th*t does otberwife, tranfgreiles 
a^ainft his own Light, and mifufes thofe Faculties which were 
given him to no other End, but to fearch and follow the 
clearer Evidence, and ereater Probability. But fince Reafen 

. and Faith are by fome Men oppofed, we will fo coniider them 

: in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

t 

0/ F^//i ^ffi RiafoHy and their diftinS Provinces. 

§• I • TT T ^^^ httn above ihewn, i . That we are 

' Neceffary to I of Neceffity ignorant, and want Know- 

know titir X Icdge of all Sorts, where wc want Idios* 

Jkundariis. 2. That we are ignorant, and want rational 

Knowledge, where we want Proofs. 3. That wc 
want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far as we want clear 
and determined ipecifick Ideas* 4. That we want Probability 
to dired our Aflent in Matters where we^have neither Know- 
ledge of our own, npr Teilimony of. other Men to bottom 
our Reafon upon. 

From thefe 7'hings thus premifed, I think we may come t% 
lay down the Meafuroi and Boundaries between Faith andReafin: 

. the Want whereof may poffibly have been the Caute^ if not 
of great Diforders, yet at leaft of great Difputes, and perhaps 
Miftakes in the World : For till it be refolved how far we arc 

V to be guided by Reafon, and how far by Faith, we fhall in 
vain difput^, and endeaVpur to convince one another in Mat- 
ters of Religion. 

P . , . §• 2. I find every Se£t, as far as Reafon will 

lUafon^^hat ^^'P them, make ufe of it gladly ; and where 
ets contradi- * ^^ ^^'^* them, they cry out, Jt is Matter ofFaitb^ 
fiinguijhed. and above Reafon, And 1 do not fee how they 

can argue with any one, or ever convince a 

• Gainfayer, who makes ufe of the fame Plea, without fetting 
down ftri^ Boundaries between Faith and Reafon ,whicb ought 
to be the firft Point eftabliihcd in all Queftions, where Faith 
has any thir\g to do,. 
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Reafii^ tlierefore here, as cbntradiftinguiihed to Fatth^ I take « 
to be the Difcovery df the Certainty or Frobability of fuch Pro- ' 
pofitions or Truths, which the Mind arrives at by Dedudtionr 
made from fuch Ideas^ which it has got by the Ufe of its natural 
Faculties, nnz. by Senfation ox Renedlion. 

' Faithy on the other Side, is the Ailent to any Propofition,* 
T9mt thud made out by the DeduSiions of Reafon, but upon the 
Credit of the Propofer, as coming from GODy in fome Ex- 
traordinary Way of Communication. This Way of difcovcr- 
ing Truths to Men, we call Revelation, 

§, 3. Firfiy then, I fay, that m Man infpired 
by GOD^ can by any Revelation commumcate to NonenvJhnpU 
ethers any new Jimple liias^ which they had not^ Idea can he 
before from Senfation or Refleftion. For what- cmv^dby 
foever Impref&ons he himfelf may have from tradtuenalRe* 
the immediate Hand of G02>, this Revelation, '^'^^^«- 
if It be of new fimple Ideas^ cannot be convey- 
ed to another, either by Words, or any other Signs ; becaufe 
"Words, by their immediate Operation on us, caufc no other 
Meas but of their natural Sounds ; and it is by the Cuftom of 
ufmg them for Signs, that they excite and revive in our Minds 
latent Ideas: but yet only ftich Ideas as were there before. 
For Words fecn or heard recal to our Thoughts thofc Ideas 
only, which to us they have been wont to be Signs of; but! 
cannot introduce any perfe6Uy new, and formerly unknown. 
fimple Ideas-^ The fame holds in all other Signs, which can- 
not fignify to us Things of which we have before never had 
VLXiyldea at all. ■ < 

Thus whatever Things were difcovered to St. Paulvfhtn he. 
was wrapped up into the Third Heaven, whaltcver new Ideas. 
his Mind there received, all the Defcription he can make to- 
others of that Place, is only this, that there are fuch Things 
as Eye bath not feen^ nor Ear heard j nor hath it entered into the- 
Heart ef Alan to conceive. And fuppoilng GOD (hould dif- 
cover to any one, fupernaturally, a Species of Creatures in- 
habiting, for Example yupiter^ or Saturn^ (for that it 4s 
poilible there may be fuch, no body can deny) which, had 
lix Senfes ; and imprint on his Mind the Idias^ conveyed to « 
theirs by that fixth Senfe, he could no more, by Words, pro- 
duce in the Minds of other Men thofe IdeaSy imprinted by. 
that fixth Senfe, than one of us could convey the Idea of any 
Colour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who having the 
other four Senfes perfect, had always totally wanted the fifth . 
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of Seeing. For 6w fimple fJtasiktu^ whkh at^ tticf Foundb- 
tkm and fole Matter of. 911 ont Notioiis Hud Kfiowif dgo^- wa. 
muft depend wholly ^n oi^r Rcafoii, I ineaii» oiir«ntnirid Fa- 
cukiesv andxao by no Means rcteive them* or aay of theia^ 
from traditional Revelation ; l.fiqr^ iK9iiii9n^l.RiV€htHny in Di- 
ftrndion to origimi Hevelatwn. By the otims I me^ thzt 
firft Impreffiba which 19 tnade ittmtdiMtyhyGOD^ on 
the Mind of any Man, to whida we <:^nt1ot ffi any. Boands ; 
and by the other, thole lotpreffioiM.dffUv^rBd over tn others 
in Words, and the ordinary Ways of convjsyih^ ^our Contep-> 
tions one to another. . ' ; . * . 

§* 4. Su99fdlyy I fay^ that tht/am.T/aths mof 
TraJiiimul ke dijiavereJ^ inid wnzuped dawn from Rn»UU 
Re<velamn fi^^ which art d^ca^ferobk to us hy\ tieajhn^ and by 

mi^ m^ us thofc Idea& we naturaily ihay( have. So G O D 
kntmv Brof^Ji' ^jg^j^ ^ Rcrelation, difcover the Truth of 

^ThTeafon ^"^ Propofitio" '« £^^\ « wH as Men, by 
hiitnoi nmfh^' ^^ naiuraJ JJfg of. their Faculties, come to 
the fame C^r- '"^'^ the DifcQv^y thcitifeives. In all Things 
tai/jfy that '^ ^^*s Kind, fberc ts liltle Neerf or life of Re- 
Jiea/oH doth. vtlation, G O J> hauiog furnilhed us with na-r 

. tura>, and fiirer Meansto arrive at the Know- 
ledge of them. For whatfoever Truth we come to the clear 
IDifcovery of, from the Knowledge 'and Contemplation of our 
own IdtaS'i will alwaya be oertain^tous, than thofe which 
are conveyed to us.by^ traditional Revelation ; For the Know- 
ledge we have that this Revelation came at firft from GOD, 
can never be fo fure as the Knowledge we have from the clear 
^nd diftind Perception of the Agreement' or Difagreement of 
our own Ideas, v.g. If it were revealed fome Ages fince* 
that the three Angles of a Triangle were equal to two 
right ones, I might afTent to the Truth of \hat PlopofMJon, 
ifpon the Credit of the Tradition, that it was revealed : But 
that would, never amount to fo great a Certainty as the 
Knowledge of it, upon the Comparing and Meafuring my 
own Ideas of two right Angles, and the three Angles of a 
Triangle. The like holds fn Ma^tter of Fa&, knowable by 
.pur Senfe$ ; v. g. the Hiftory of the Deluge is conveyed to 
us by Writings, which had their Original fronn Revelation; 
^nd yet no bo4y» I think, will fay, he has as certain and 
clear" a Knowledge of the Flood, as Na^h that faw it ; 
or that he himfelf would have, hxid^ had he then been 
^ljv<s a|i4 feen it. fqr bf has no greater an Afi'urance than. 
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tl»< ofhis SenTeir^ thatit isiwrlt intbe Book fuppofed :Wf;it by- 
JMts infpired ( but. he has not fagreat an Aflurance that Mofeif 
writ that Book, as if be had Teen Mufa wridc it. So that the- 
Afiiir&aceo^ita being a Revelaitian, is k& ftiU than the Afiu* 
Vxaxx of his Seiiies. 

:> ^ 5. In Propositions tlieri, wha& Certain- 
ty vts^ built upon the 'ciear -Pisinoeptioii of the ^vdation 
Jgrtmnent (^ Difingrtiment of our Jdeas^ attained c{imot be ad" ■ 
ekher by immediate Intuidoa, .as in felf-evi- knitted againfi , 
dcm Propofitioae^, or by evident DeduiHona^of tfcUarE^l-- 
Rbafon iil Demanitraiiana, fee need not the f^''''^ 
Affiftance of Revedacion, as ineceffiiry to gain "^ ^* 
our Afientyiand introduce thi^tn into our Minds ; - 
becauie'the natiirai Wayr dt Kmiowkdge could Tettle them 
there, or bad doma- it alreadry^ livbicii >ia the gi^atcft Afiu^ 
xmace we cin poffibly have of aay Thing, onlefs where GOI> 
iiwntdtately rcKeais it.to us; and there too our Afliirance can 
W no greater than our Knowie4geis^ that it is z-Revelation 
from GOD. But yet nothing I think can, under that Title, 
fludce orover-rok plain Knowledge, or rationally prevail with 
any Man to admit Mt for true, in a dire6l Contradi£lion td 
the deaf Evidence of his own Underftanding: For fmce no 
Kvidencc of our Faculties, by which we receive, fucfa Reve-< 
\^tiosis, can exceed, if equal, the Certainty, of our intuitive 
Knowledge^ w-e can never 'receive for a Truth aiiy thing, that 
fsi dire&ly co«itrary to our ckar and diftinft Knowledge, v. gi 
the Uem of one Body and one Place, do.fbclearly agree, and 
the Mindhns fo evident aPerception of their Agreement, that 
we can never aflcnt to a Propofition, that affirms the .fama 
Body to be in two diftant Places at once, however it fhould 
firetend to the. Authority of a ilivinc Revebtion ': fince the 
Evidence, Firji; That we deceive not ourfelves in afcribing it 
to GQI>; Stc^ndfy^ That we underftand it eight ; can ne- 
ver be fo great, as the Evidence of our own ii>tuitive Know- 
ledge, whereby we difcern it impoffible for the fame Body to 
be in two Places at once. And therefore no Propojitiou can hi 
recalled for divine Revela^ion^ or obtain the aflent due to all 
fuch, // it be cmtradiHory ta 9ur dear intuitive Knowkdgi, 
jSeoaufie this would he to fubvert the Principles and Founda* 
tions of aU Knpwledge, Evidcnoe, and Aflent whatfoever : 
And diere would be left no Difference between Truth and 
Falibood, no Meafures of Credible and Incredible in th^ 
Woridy if doubtful Prpppfitions (hall take Place before felf* 
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evident; 'and what we certainly know, giyfi^Wif 'to what* 
we may poffibly be miftaken in. In Propofitions therefore 
contrary to the clear Perception of the Agreement or Difa^ 
greement of any of our Ideas^ it will be in vai a to usge tbem 
as Matters of FaitL Thev cannot move our Affimt^ under that. 
or any other Title whatioever: For Faith cm nevec convince 
U8 of any Thing, that contradi(5b oar Knowledge ; becauie,. 
though Faith be founded on the Teftimony^f GOD, (who, 
cannot lie) revealing any. iPropofition to us; yet we cannot, 
have an Afluraoce of the Truth of its being a* divine Reve- 
lation, greater than our own Knowledge : iince the whole 
Strength of the Certainty depends upon our Knowledge^ that 
GOD revealed it ; which in this Cafe, where the Propofition 
Ibppofed to be revealed contradidt our Knowledge or Reafon, 
will always have this Objedlioo hanging to.it, (tuz*) that we* 
cannot tell how to conceive that to come irom GOD, the 
bountiful Author of our Being, which, if received for true» 
inuft overturn all the Principles and Foundations of Know* 
ledge he has given us ; render all our Faculties ufelefs ; wholly 
dcftroy the moft excellent Part of his Workmanihip, our 
Underftandings ; and put a }Azn in z Condition, wherein 
he will have lefs Light, lefs Conduct, than the Beaft that 
perifheth. For if the Mind of Man can never have a clearer 
(and perhaps not fo clear) Evidence of .any thing to be z 
divine Revelation^ as it has of the Principles of its own 
Reafon, it can never have a Ground to quit the clear Evi- 
dence of its Reafon, to give. place to a Propofition, wbofe 
Revelation has not a greater Evidence than thofe Principles 
have. 

§. 6. Thus far a Man has Ufe of Reafon, 
Tradttiofiid and ought to hearken to it, even in immediate 
RevelattM and original \Rievelatioii, where it .is fuppofed 

muchUfs. to be made tohimfclf : .But to all thofe who 

pretend not to imincdiate Revelatim^ but are 
required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths revealed 
to others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word of 
Mouth, arc conveyed down to them, Reafon has a great deal 
more to do, and is that only which can induce us to receive 
them. For Matter of Faith being, only divine Revelation, 
ajid nothing elfe ; Faiih^ as we ufe the Word^ (called com- 
monly divine Faith) has to do with no Propofitions, but 
thofe which are fuppofed to be divinely revealed. So that I 
do not fee bow thofe, who make Revelation alone the fol^ 
- . Objea 
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Otjeftiof jRffVJ^ canf fay, that it is a Matter ^ Fmihy and 
not of ReafBn, ' to believe, that fuch of' fucb' a Propoiition, to 
be fbiiad in fuch or fuch a Book^ is of Divine Infpiratibn i " 
luilefs it be revutled, that th^t Propofition, or all in that 
Book, was' communicated by Divine Infpiration. Without 
ftfch' a Revelation, the believing or not believing that Pro- 
pofitioh, or Book, to be of Divine Authority, can never be 
MtttiT 9/ Fakb^ but Mater of Reafin-, and fuch, as I 
maftcometo an^Afienttq, only by the Ufe of ihy Reafoti,'^ 
^ich ooi tieirtt require or enable me to believe that which ^ 
it contvsry to itfelf : It being innpdfflble for Reafon ever to • 
procure any Aflent to that, whi^h to itfelf appears unrea* 
fonable* ^ 

• In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from ^ 
our/dSttiy, and thofe Principles^ of Knowledge t have above« 
mentbned, Reefin is the prc^r Judge ; and Ktveietion, though ^ 
it tngff in confenting with it <:Oiifirm its Didates, yet cannot ' 
in fuch Cafes invalidate its Decrees: Nor can we be Miged^* 
wbefi wekaim the dear and evident Sentence of Reafon^ to quit ity 
/hr the 'contrary Opinion, under a Pretence that it is Matter of 
Faith I which can have, no Authority againft the plain and 
clear Didates of Reafon. 
. ^ 7. Bur, Thirdly^ there being many 
Things, wherein we have very i mperfeA No- Thing^s c^g*ve 
tions, or Aone at ait ; aiid other Things, of Rea/on, ^ 

whofe paftj prefent, or future Exiftence, by 
the natural life of our Faculties^ we can have no Know-o 
ledge at ali: thefe, as being beyond the Difce^eiy of our na-' 
tural Faculties, and above Reafon, are, when' revealed, the^ 
proper Matter if- Faith. Thus, that Part of the Angels re-'" 
belled againft GOD, and thereby loft their fifft happy States 
and that the Dead ihall rife, and live again : Thefe, and the' 
like, being beyond the Difcovery of Reafon, are purely Mat^ 
ters <if jR?//Aj'with which Reafon has, dire<ftly, nothings 
to do. 

§. 8. But fince GOD, in giving us the q 
Light of Reafin, has not thereby tied up his traryto^ea- ' 
own Hands from affording us, when he thinks f^n^ifre^eaU 
fit, the Light of I^evelation in any of thofe ed] are Mat- 
Matters, wherein our natural Faculties are able ter of Faith. 
to givp a probable Determination ; Revelation, 
where God has been pleafcd to give it, muft carry it againft 
the probable Cionje5lures of Reafon, becaufe the Mind, not be- 
ing 
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bm (u4yi yitflfBnt eo^tte Probability '^^t apt^surfti^i^ «t bomid 
tQ RMTf^ lip ka Afibut tO) fiicb t» .T)eftimofi^; ^¥)UG)l» it is £Mtis'» 

BmH yet k Aiii belong) tQ Rufo^ii^ (ojvtdge <ftf tiie: Truth of 
iu betng « Re>vet4t'K>ii9 f nd of theSig^ifit»tJQn 0C 4i&;Wo0d«. 
vArmotil ift dcijvf r«d. Ind^M^ ifawiy 'thing fintU lietboiqjite^ 

. Rjpvf fetiftoi ivbi^ i^ GMtr^ry 10 |^<i,p)4ini'iin9ifrikiof Reiife^ ! 
upd the exidf n^ KnovrU^gp; thft^Mind haa o£ it:«»,>Q9ini trkw 
•Ii4 ai&m^ihhat't Ihere Rqstfeo fn«ft be In^iicmcd (1»4 "^ ^' 
a«Miimr wWiin ks Province* SulKsi ^ M^n iraik nfwer Jtov^z 
fo cfruin « |^«>wMgQ9 . ibH. ^ Pi^>|K)iitiQnV.^'dii£^ txuiv^ 
tradids the clear Principles and Evidence of his own Ka<m« 
l^itget wna'divintly re¥eale4>or tbH'H« iin^ftaiKfo 4hie Wwdt 
I'igMyt wberein it is deUvefipd> As bis hfis» ttf^ttlit p » »uaij f 

' i«ijr«e'( 9sA (b'tfbcHind. to to^ifideii. ^mi judge ^ it ;l9 « Mat« 
tereif Rnfbiu %nd tu>t fwatlawiw flieitbout Sx4at«s2itiof^ at 

§.9. /Vry^v ^bateter FropoikiQ» S3 leveal* 
«d, of wbofe Truth oiir Miu^y by issjiatoral 
Faculties and N<?tiQnf,. cannot judge^ that k' 
purely Matter of Faiihj ^Dtd abiPY^ Reafiul. 
* Samdly^ All mpt^fitioi^S) whereef the Mind^ 
by the Ufe of i^ natural Fftciifeies|» can cona 
r« determine tkud judgie, firon^ natwally acfitt* 
r^d ^/^^) lire MtHtfr of Rei^u % with this Dif** 

* frr^nce ftUl^ shAX in Aefe decerning which it 

bat but a* i|A^/tidn Evideoce^ aad fo 19 p^^tnuted of (their: 
Truth, only upon probable Grounds^ which AiU ajmtt a. 
P^bility.^f theconuary t0;b^tr(i^, without doing Violence 
tp the certain Evidence of it» 0wn KfiQwl^ge, at)d overturn- 
iWthe Priaaple3<>f all Rea(bn.d in. fefth .probaWe Propofitiona, 
1 toy» an evident Revet^tion ought to .d^teri^iae qui: Aifent 
even again* Poob^bility. , For. yrhwe fche Priifciples .of Rca* 
ion have not evidenced a Fropofition to be certainly true or 
falfe, there clear Revelation^: ^ zi}^\fet Prini^iple of Truth, 
and Ground of Afient, nuiy det^r^i^je i and fo it may be Mat-& 
ter of Faith, and^be edfo above R^iJjoa ; becaufi&R^f^n, in that 
particular Matter, being ab}e.tQ le%cb n« higbee th^PrObahility, 
Fqkh gave tbe Determination wh^re Region Qame (bort i and 
RMVihtion difcoyered ofk wfaii:h $ii;le ibe Tnilh.lQ^. 
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readies, and i4iat withoiat any Violence or "l^j^g^^r^ * 
Hindrance fo Reafon ; whi<kh is not iniured, ^«^^^/f^. ' 
or difturbed, but affifted and improved, by tainj^n^vf- '' 
new Difeoverics of .Truth, coming from the kdge^thatis > 
eMual FoufitsHh of all Knowledge. Whatever fbeUearkm^ ' 
God hath revealed, is ccrtahly true; no Doubt 4dU. . '^ ^ 
can bemadeof it* Tltis istbe. proper Ob}e£k 
of Faith: But whether it be' a divide Revelation dr oo^ Rea-»* 
fon muft judge ; wbrch ca|ir nev^r permit the I^ind to rne^ 
a greater Evidence to embrace what is lefs evident, nor allow 
it .ta entertain Probability in Oppofition to Knowledge and 
Certainty. There can be no Evidence, that any traditional 
Revelation is of divine Original, in the Words we receive it, 
^nd in the Senfe we underftand it, fd clear, and fo certain, 
as that of the Principles of Reafon : And therefore, mihing* 
that is contrary io^ and mconjiflent i^kh the dear and Jelf-evi» 
dint Dilates of Reafort^ has a right to be urged or ajjemted ta^ 
as a Matter of Faiths wherein Reafon hath nothing to dp* 
Wlatfoever 18 divine Revelatibai, ought to over-rule all oyr 
Opinions, Prejudices and Interefb, and hath a Right to be 
rdeeived with f^ll Aiient: Such a Submiffion as this of out 
Rbafon to Faith, takes ntit away the Land-marks of Know^ 
Icdge^' Thk fliakes not the xoondadons of Reafon, bur 
leaves us that Ub of our Faculties, for which they were' 
givennis. 1 

: §• II. Jf the Provinces of Faith and'J{,ea^ 
fmare not hpt diJHnSf fy thefe Boundaries^ there JftheBoun* 
will, in Maitters of Religion, be no Room for dmei it not • 
R<afoii at ali^ and thofe extravaaant Opini- fei^j^en \ 
ctfis and Cevemonies, that are to be found in f^handR^^ 
tjKf feveral Religions of the World, will not n^"^ ^^^«'-' 
deferve to be blamed. For, to this crying up C.l '''* • 
of Faith m Cippofition to Rea^fon, we may, Mighn.cm 
I-think, in a good Mcafure, afcribe thofe Abfur.« y^ eontradiQ^ * 
dities that fill almoft all the Religions which ed. 
poiTefs and divide Mankind. ForuMen having . 
been principled- widi an Opinion, diat they muft not.confult' 
Jleafon in the Things of Reiigion, howev^ apparently con- 
tradidory to common Senfe, and the very Principles of afl* 
their Knowledge, have let loofe their Fancies, and natural 
jSiiperftition ; ,and have been, by them, led into fo itrang^ 
Opinions, and extravagant PraS ices in Rdigton, that a con-- 
/id^rs^e Mw (cannot but ftand amassed at tBeir Follies, an4 

judge 
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judge thexn io ftr.from l)dAg; acceptable to the |iiett %xA Wife 
Goby that he '.cannot avoid thinking tbem ndiculous, and* 
offenfive to a fober good Man. So that, in tSkSt^ Religion, 
which ihould moft diftinguiib us fcom Beafts, and ought moft . 
peculiarly to' elevate us, as rational Creatures, above Brutes, 
IS. that' wherein Men 'often. appear moft irrational, and more 
fen&lels thkn Beafts themfelves. Creib^ p^a impoffitiktft.: I 
helieviy heeaufi it is itap^ffibltj might in a good Man, pafs for a 
SaUy of Zeal ; but would prove, a very ill Rule for Men to. 
chttfe their Opinions or Religion by. 

I 

C H A P. XIX. 

Of Enthtifiafm. \ 

§. i.'V' YE that would ferioufly fet upon 
Leve of Truth 1" ' I the Search of Truth, ought- in the 

mc^ary. X. JL firft Placc to prepare his Mind with 

a Love of it: For he that loves it not, will 
not take much Pains to get it, nor be much concerned when' 
he mifTes it. There is no Body in the Commonwealth of 
Learning, who does not profefs himfelf a Lover of Truth : 
And there is not a National Creature that Woiiid not take it 
amifs to be 'thought otherwife of. And yet for all this, one.^ 
jmay truly fay, there arc very few Lovers of Truth for Truth's * 
Sake, even amoneft thofe who perfuade themfehres that they 
are fo. How a Man may know whether he be fo in earneft,. 
is worth Enquiry: And I thirik« there is this one unening 
Mark of it, viau The not entertaining any Propofition wiA 
greater AiTurance, than the Proofs it is built Upon will warrant. 
Whoever goes beyond this Meafure of Afient, it is plain, re-, 
ccives not Truth in the Love it; loves not Truth for. 
Truth's Sake, but for fome other bye End. For the Evidence 
that any, Propofition is true, (except fuch as are felf-evident) 
lying only in the Proofs a Man has of it, wbatfoever Degrees 
of Affent he affords it beyond the Degrees of that Evidence, 
it is plain all that Surplufage of Affurance is owing to. 
fome other AflFcftioh, and not to the Love of Truth : It b*-. 
ing as impoffible, that the Love of Truth fliopld carry my 

Affent: 
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• Afieht ab6v6 tbe Evidence, there is to me, that' it is true, 
'a$ that the Love of Truth (hould make me aflent to any 

Propofxtton, for the Sake of that Evidence, which it has 

-not, that it is true; which is, in EffeA, to. love it aa a 

'Truth, becaufe«it is poffible or probable that it may not be 

•true. . In any Truth that gtts not Poffcflion of our Minds 

cby the irrefiftible Light of oeif*evidence, or by the Force of 

Demonftration, the Arguments that gain it Aflent, are the 

-Vouchers and Gage of its Probability to us; and we can 

receive it for no other than fuch as they deliver it to our 

Underftandings. Whatfoever Credit or Audiority we give 

CO any Propoution more than it receives from the-Principlcs 

• and Proofs it fupports itfeif upon, is owing to our Inclina- 
tions that Way, and is fo far a Derogation from the Love of 
-Truth, as fuch : Which, as it can receive no Evidence from 

- our Ps^ons or Interefts, fo it (hould receive no Tindlure ffooi 
them. 

^, 2. The afluming an Authority of dila- 
ting to others, and a Forwardneis to prefcribe A Fomfaard" 
' to their Opinions, ia a conftant Concomitant ftffi to diaatu 
of this Biafs and Corruption of our Judgments : from <wbeuce, 

• For how almoft can it be otherwife\but that 

be (hould l>e readv to imppfe on otners Belief, who has aU 
ready impofed on nis own ? Who can reafonably expeiS Ar- 

• guments and Convi£Hon from him, in dealing with others, 
'Whofe Undedhmdine is not accuftomed to them in his Deal- 
: ing with himfelf ? Who does Violence to his own Faculties, 

tyrannizes over his own Mind, and ufurps the Prerogative that 
belongs to Truth alone, which, is to command Aflent by only 
its own Authority, /. e. by aiid vin Proportion to that Evidence 

• which it cariies with it. . . . 

§• 3- Upon this Occafion I (hall take the 
Liberty to confider a third Ground of Aflent, Font of En* 
: which, with fome Men, has the fame Autho- timfiajm. 
•rity, and is as. confidently relied on as either 
: Faith or Rififm ; I mean Enthuftafn. Which, layings by Rea« 

- fon, would fet up Revelation without it. Whereby in 1M^& 
< it takes away both Reafon and Revelation, and fubftitutes in 
.the room of it the ungrounded Fancies of a Man^s own 
-Brain, and afltunestbem for a Foundation both of Opinioli 

and Condud. 

§. 4. Reafon is natural Revelation, whereby Reafm and 
the eternal Father of Light, and Fountain of Rcvdatiou. 
ail Knowledge^ communicates to Mankind that . 

Portion 
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Poflcioh of Tfuth which heho^ laid yfriAit H* 9mdk^Ae$r 
mturtl Faculties. Rivekiiam \^ natural R«afdn«tilar^ bgr 
a new Set of Difcoveries ooimntiaicated b)r.,G,Oi& ii^mt- 
dkcety, which! Reabn Muchea the T^uth of^ bjr ihtf.Tefti-i^ 
•jiiociy and Prai>fs it gives^ that they come fjrdm GOJX 9o 
that he that takes away Rea^n, to make iWay f(M$ ^^wtv- 
aMif, puts out the Light of both, land dots liMich th^famey 
f«B if he would perfuatte a Man to |mt out hi«'%es» the bet- 
itef to receive the remote Light of an invifiUe Stai^ by a Te« 

Ifiicope* * ' ^ ' 

■ (. 5« Immediate' RtveUtion hAn^ m. mtnA 
.9JfiifE%- eafier Wayfor.M«iiuocflabUfli dbcipr Opisioiia^ 
4^iS(f^> and regulate their CouduS;, thsn the tedious 

and not aKi^ays iitecdsful Ldbour of ftiift Roa- 
.Ibning, it is tio Wonder that ibme. have hfeen veiy apttf^ pre-*- 
itcnd to ReveVadan, and to poBrfuadethemfebreadiat.tbty aaef 
under the peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their Adiont alvl 
Opinions, efpedally in diofe' of. them which they baonot ac- 
count for hy the ordinary Methods of. Koofiriedge, and Priii- 
4nples of Reafbn. Hence we fee^ that in all Ages^ Men, in 
whom Melancholy has mixed with Devotion, orwhofeCon^ 
ceit of themfelves ha$ raifed them into ail Opinica of a 
kreaeirr Familiarity with GOD^ and a nearer Admittaiice to 
his Favour, than is aftbrded tb others^ have often* flatitei^ 
. themielves with a Perfuafioa of aa immediate inkcocourfe widi 
the Dcity^ and frequent Conununications fnttn the Divine 
Spirit. GODl own cannot he denied to be. able tb tolighten 
the Underftanding by a Ray darted into the Mmd;tiDaied»itely 
Irom the Fountain of Light* This they dnderAand he has 

{iiomifed to do, and who then has fo good a Titie toexpeA 
t^ as thofe who are his peculiar People, cfaotdt by bim» and 
depending on him f ' ' - • * 

• ^« 6.^ Their. Minds bei^g dius prepafe^^ 
Emb$^S^4 whatever ' groufidlefr Opinion comes to fettie 

itfelf ftrongly upon their Fancies^, ii an lUu^ 
-Aiiitasi^n froiti the- Spirit of &0X>, ^and <pte£tnitf <tf divine 
.Authority: And whatfoev^r odd Adbn. they find in them- 
rdelvte a ftrone Inclination to do, that Impulfe is concluded to 
ihea Call or Diredlion from Heaven, and mufl be c^ieyed ; it 
^ia^aCommiffioli from above,, and they, cannot err in execu* 
ting it. 

,♦* 7- This I taioeto be properly Enthufiafm^ . wbich^ 
though foanded neither on Reafon nor divine Revelation, 
but rifing from the Conoctca of a wacmcd Qr over-jreeniag 

S Brain, 



.on the PeHWiiQtis and Anions of Me|i, than ^itbor ef tbofe 
,tWQ^' ^r both fiogptber : Men being tnoft forw9r<% obcijdienc 
ta chl5 ImpuJfcs.tfeejf.rpwvc firpin t^ifnfdves v an^ thje whojo 
Man is Aire to a£t more vigoroufly, where th^ :whQle M«in js 
carried by a'Jd^Urat Motion* For ftrong Conceit, like a new 
Pripcipk) carries all ^afiljr wkh it, when got above common 
S^niV, and Jreed from all Refraint. of Keafon, and Check of 
'RefleAion^ it is fieightened. into^ divine Authority, in Coa- 
curreoqe with our own Temper and Inclinatiop. 

§^ d. 'f bougb the. «Kid Opinions Md extra- ' 
r^agant Anions Enthttfiafm has run Men into, . $nthujhfin 
.were enough ta w«rn th^m againft this wrong mifiakenfcr ; 
.Prinoipje, fo apt to ^ifguide- them both in. their ^^^^"g ^^ . 
.Belief ai&l ConduSj yet the. Love of fome- ^^^^i* 
thti^ extraordinary, the Eafe and Glory it is to 
..be ihijp^trttd, <ind be above the common and natural Wa]^ pf 
. Knowledge, «fe tiw&B^ n»any Men's Laeinefs, Igiiorance and 
: Vamty* that wh^n once jthcy are gpt into this Way of imme-« 
jdiate Revelation, of IliMmijiation without Search, and of Cer- 
. tmvAj v^tliout Proof, and wtthput Examination, 'tis a hard 
jiMatoer to-^t th^m. out of it. Reaibn is loft upon them: 
They arc above it: They fee the I^ight infuf^ into t^ioir 
XJnderftaadi^s^ and cannot be miiAaken, *tis clQaf and vifiUe 
. f bese, like, the Light of bright SiHi-fli in ^ : fliew» icfelf, a^d 
, -needs no' other Proof, but its -own Evidence i they feel the 
. Hand of GOD moving them within, and th^ Impajfes of the 
. Spirit, and. cannot be miftaken in what they feel.. Thus thfy 
fupport themfelves^ and are fure Reafon iiatfa nptbiog to.do 
i with what they fee and feel in thfsmfelvea^ what, they hajre^a 
<\fenfible E^pptience of, adimit^ HQ.^opbt^ n^eds no Proba- 
tion. Would be not be lidiculoucy who ibould r^c^uLif^ M 
.'kave it proved to him, that the Light ihtnes^ aiKiithat^b^feiea 
: k ?. It. is its ofwn PrOof, and cfin< have no ptb^r. Wfien the 
t .Spkit hrtnga Li^t into oar Minda, it dk^el^ Darkacfs. We 
v.iee ky >a0:wse. do tbat of. tbe.^un^ Nooi), aodrncf^ not the 
. .Twilight of :B(tafon lo-fliew Jt u?*, Thi^ I^ight from .Heaven 
' iaifarong,<^fear,.aiKl pure $ .carri^^ its own Demonftration with 
^ ft; and wetnay aj^ ^lationally |>^« a CHowrWprnvticf aijft usto 
t difcoRrer tte Sun, a^ to e^alAiaer tl^e celeftial Ray by ouf dim 
. Candle, R«aft>o; 

. , '. ^^.9. ..This j», the; Way. df talking of thcf© Men :, 'I'hiey are 

'\iare^ ^eeaiifc they ar^ fure ^ and their Perfuafion^ aF^ ri|4t, 

: " only 
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only becaufdl tbey ite^ong in them, ("dr^ m^bdn what thejr 

' far is ftripped of the Metapihor of Sceiiig airf Feeling, ^bis h 

all it amounts to; and yet thdfe Similies fo impoAi on dieoi^ 

*that they ferve them, for Certainty in themfelves; and De-> 

* tnonftration to others. • 

§. iC. But to examine a littlt feber}/ this in- 
Ewthufiafm ternal Light, and this Feeling on which they 
h^TM u hi dif" build fo much. Thcfe Men have^ they fay, clear 
€9Wii* Light, and they fee : They have an awakened 

• Senfe, and they feel : This cannot, they afc 
fure, be difputed them. - For when a Man fays he* fees or 
he feels, no body can deny it him that he does fo. Bilt 
h^e let me aflc : This feeing, is it the Perception of the Truth 
of the Propofition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from 
God ? This Feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclination or 
Fancy to do fomething, or of the Spirit of God moving that 
Inclination ? Theffs arc two very different Perceptions, and 
muft be carefully diftinguifhed, if we would not-impofe upon 
' ourfelves. I may perceive the Truth of a Ptopofitton, and 

Iet not perceive that it is an immediate Revelation from God. 
may perceive the I'ruth of a Propofition in Endidj withoiit 
its being, or my perceiving it to be, a Revelation : Nay, I 
may perceive I came not by this Knowledge iii a natirral Way, 
and fo may conclude it revealed, without perceiving that it is 

' a Revelation from God ; becaufe there be Spirits, which, with- 
out being divinely commiiBoned, may excite thofe Ideat in mcy 
and lay them in luch Order before my Mind, that I may per- 
ceive their Gonne£lion. So that the Knowledge of any rropo- 

' lition coming into my Mind, I know not how, is not a Per- 

« ception that it is from God. Much lefs is a fttong Perfuafion 
that it is true, a Perception that it is from God, or fo much as 

^ true. But however it bt called Light and Seeing, I fuppofc, it 

< is at moft but Belief and Aflurance : and the Propofition taken 
' for a Revelation, is not futh as they know to be true, but 

* take to be true^ For where a Propofition is known ^ to be 
' true, Rev^latibn is needlefs : And- it is hard to conceive how 
' there can be a Revelation, to any one, of what he knows al* 

* ready. If therefore it be a Propofition which they are per- 
« fuaded, but do not know to be true, whatever they may 

< call it, it is not* Seeing, but Believiile. For thefc are two 
Ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diftind, 

' fo that one is not the other. What I fee I know to be fo 
' by the Evidence of the Thing, iti'clfj .what I believe, I take 

ta 



to be fo upon.tbe Teftimony bf ani>tlier : but tbis Tcftimony 
I muft know to be given, or elfe what Ground have I of Be- 
lieving ? I mufl fee j^^^it Js God that reve4s. thi^ to me, 
Or el(ib I fee JnothJo^ The Queftion then h^e: is. How do 
I know that Go3 is the Kevealef of this to me \ thajt this 
Impre^ofi is naad'p upon ^y Mind by his Holy Spirit, and 




^rfm. For. whether fhe l^ippoution fu^pdfed tt> be revealed, 
be in itfelf evidently true, or .viiibly proSable, pr^t>y the na- 
tural Way$ of Knowledge oihcertaln,, the Propoifition that 
^Daull be .well grounde^i a^d- inanifefted to be true. Is this^ 
.that Q^ if the |(.evealer of it, a^d that wfiat 1 take to be a 



fat^ true^ beciauie they pijefume God revealed it,. .' Do^s it not 
t^n ftand them upon, to examine, on wh^t Grounds they 
piefunie it to be a Revelatipn .from God ? Or elfe all their 
Confi4^nce;i$,n^er£ Prefumptionji and this Light t^c^ are fd 
dazzled with, Sk nothing but an igfLis fatuus^ that leads them 
continually roifpd^iti j^U .Circle j // is a Revelation^ hecaufe 
the$ firmly beti^ if j^ aijd they leU^e ity hecaufe it is a Reve-f 
Jatim* .. ^, .- 

§. .11. I;i; aU\tbat is of divine Revelation, .».l^/l^ ; 
there is need of nbr ^ther Pib6f,\but that it is f^J^^^i^ 
an Infpiration from God: For he can neither jgjteef that tie 
decetvfi) n0v be,4^c^ved. But how fliall it be prcfofition is 
known, that gny Propofitlon in our Minds, .is fr^mGod. 
a Truth, infufed^ by God ; a Truth that is re- 
vealed to u^ b.y hiin».xwhich he declares to us, and therefore 
we ought to believe? Here it is. that Enthufiafm fails of the 
JCvidence.it pretends to. For Men thus poffcffed, boaft of a 
Light wiierel^, they fay, they are enlightened, and brought 
into the Knowledge of thi^ jor.tbat Truth. But if they know 
it to be a Truth, they raiift know it to be fo either by its 
own Self-evidence to natural Re'afon, or by the rational 
Proofs that make it out to be fo. If they fee and know 
it to be a Truth either of thefe two. Ways, they in vain 
fuppofe it to be a Revelation. For they know it to be true 
by the fame Way that any. other Man naturally may know 
that it is fo, without the Help of Revelation. For thus all 
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Hie Truths, cf ^hat Kind (i^tt^ that Mdi dhftH|ifi!^ ^ 
enlightened with, came into thcjr Minds, and ait^ eftabliifaed 
there. If they fay, they kni^W it to be tfue, M^ufe it f» k 
He^Tatiof) from God, the RWfdn is good : Bat -ftien ft WHI 
be demanded, Kow they kn6vr it to be a RtveUtioii JfVotn Gbd. 
If they fay by the Light it brings with it, which ibfhe^ bright 
\ti their Minds, and they c^nbt ^tft; Tbb^M^ ihem to 
conftder, whether this be any moi-e tbail Mat weliktt^ taStkM 
Koticb of alteadyj viit. thK it h a RivtlaHm; bet^txfb iftbt 
Itrongly believe it to Be' ttiie. For all the Light they ijptidt 
of, is but a flrdng, thou8;li un^roc^nded t'enuafion bf their oWn 
Mihds,that it i^ at'ruth. Ft)rTaiionUl Grdbnd^, fibm Proofe, 
that it is a Truth, they tnuft atcknowledge to hiev'e none; Kir 
then it ts nt>C received as a Rkuhtm, butiipon Hie O'rdinaHr 
Grounds that other Truths are tcccived : And If they bcKevt 
It to be triie,. becaufe it ii ^i RtdiJathny zdd h^ve no othdr 
)^eafon for its being t Rftilation^ but becaufe they ^u^ foHy 

f^erfuaded, without arty other Reafon that his true, they be^ 
ieve it to be a Rruetdttoh^ only becatife they ftronfgly beffeve 
jt to be a Revitoiion ; which is a very imfkfe Ott>ulid to p^ 
cced on, either in out Tenets or Aaioits : Ahd'what readieir 
way can there b<5 to run oudfelves into the tiioft extmvagant 
Errors and Mifcarriagcs, than thus to Ttt tip Fancy for our 
rupteme md fole Giiide, ^nd to believe a»y rroipofitfon to be 
true, any Adtion to be right, only becaufe .wei believe it* to be 
fo ? The Strength of O^r rerfusoion^ is ho Evince at all 
of their own Re^itude : Crooked Th|nj^ may bb ^s tSf£ 
tad unflexible as ftrait ; and Men may be as pofitive and 
peremptory in Error as In Truth. How coitte wife th'e an- 
traAaWe Zealots in different and oppofite Parties ? For if thb 
|L,ight, which every one thii^ks he has in \A& MhKd, liirhich in 
this Cafe is n6thing but the Strength of his oWn Perfaafiot), 
be an Evidence that it is from God, contrary Oj^inions ma^ 
have the fame Title to be Infpirations ; and tjiid will be tixj/t 
only the Father of Lights, but of oppofite and contradKtoiy 
Lights, leadirtg Men contrary Ways 5 and contradidory Pro- 
pontions will be divine Truths, if an ungrounded Strength 
of Aflurance be an Evidence, that any Propofition is a iSvtHi 
Revelation. 

Tirmnefs of f* ' ^' ^^^^ cannot be othetwife', whitft Firm- 

P^r/uajionytio i^eis* of Pcrfuafion is made the Caofe of B^- 
Proof that any lieving, and Confidence of being in the Right 
Propojitim is is made an Argument of Truth. St. Paul hhn- 
from God. felf believed he did well^ and that he had a Call 
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te ft i^fcfeh lie peifecuted tlie Ghriftfails, ivhofft lie confideutlj^ 
liidtfght fn the Wrong : feiit yet it was he^ and ti6t they, who 
Were miftakeh. Good Mfen are Meti ftiil, likble to Miftafces^ 
and are fometimcs warttoly engaged in Erroi^^ Which they 
take for divine Truths^ fttningin their MrndSf^ith the dear^^ 
cM; Light. 

§. 13* Light) true Light in the Mind is, tt 
ran be nothing elfe but the Evidence of the Ligithrthi^ '• 
Truth of anj^ Proposition; and rf it be not Mifkl^mfbrn 
a felf-cvJdcnt PihOpofttioh, all the Light it has^ 
tut can -have^ h from the Glcarnefs ami ValicSty 
of thofc Proofs upQn which it is received. TOitarfk t>f ttff 
Mher Light in the UnderftandTtig, is to ptlt ourfclves in the 
Dark, or In the Power of the Prince of Darknefs, wid by otfr 
Mvn Confent, to give oin*feIves up to Delufion, to believe 
B Lye: For, If 'Strength cf Perfuaffion be the Light which 
femft guHe us, J a(k, how<fhaH any one diftmguilh betweea 
the I^diifions of Satan, and the Infpiratiohs of the KoVf 
Ghoft? -He can transforni himfelf in"to iin Angel o^ Lighti 
And they who are led by tWs Son of the Mortiing, 2ttt t% 
fully fatisfied x)f the Illumination, /* t. are ^s ftrpngly pe¥* 
fuaded, that they are enlightened by the Spirit oJF &od, ^ 
iany one who is fo ; They acquiefce and rejoice -iii it, Mh 
*a£led by its «nd tto body can be more fure, nor more iil 
tte Right, (if their owh^ftr6rig beKef may be Judge) than 
,thev. 

§. 14. He therefore that will not give him- 
fcff up to all the Extravagancies of Delufion Revelation 
and Error, muft bring, this G-uide of his Light muflbejudgii. 
nmtUn to the Trial. Uod, when he makes the rfh ^^*^ 
Propfaetydoes not unmake the Man : He leaves 
^11 bis Facalties in their natural State, to enable him td 
Judge of his Infpirations, whether they be of divine Original 
*or no; When he illuminates the Mind with fupernatural 
'Light, he does not extinguilh that which is naturaU If he 
WouM have U3 afient to the Truth of any Propofition, he 
either evidences that Truth by the ufual Methods of natural 
Reafon, or elfe makes it known to be a Truth, which he 
would have us aflent to, by his Authority, and convini^es ua 
that It is from him, .by fome Marks which Reafon cannot 
tie miftaken in. R'eaibn muft be our laft Judge and Guide 
in every Thing. I do not mean, that we muft confult Rca- 
fon^ and examine whether a Propofition^ revealed from God, 
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can be made out bv natural Principles ; and if it cannot) tbati 
then we may reje& ic: But contult it we muft, and by. ^ 
examine whether it be a Revelation from God or no : and if 
Reafon finds it to be revealed from God, Reafon then declares 
/or it, as much as for any other Truth, and makes it one of 
her Didates. Every Conceit that thoroughly warms our Fan^ 
cies, muft pafs for an Infpiration, if there be nothing but the 
Strength of our Perfuallons, whereby to judge of our Perfua-- 
Sons. If Reabn muft not examine their Troth by fomething 
cxtVinfical to the Perfuafions tbem&lves, Infpirations ahd Delu-* 
fions. Truth and Falfliood, will have the fame Meafure, and 
Jwillnot be poffible to be diftinguiihed, 

&• 15. If this internal Lt^t, or any Pro- 
B^efnffPr9of poution which under that Title we take far 
i^Rt'Vilaihn. infpired, be conformable to the Principles of 

Reafon, or to the. Word of God, which is 
attefted Revelation, Reafon warrants it, and we 
may fafely receive it for true, and. be guided by it in our Be* 
Jief and Adlions : If it receive no Teftimony nor Evidence 
from either of thefe Roles, we cannot take it tor a Revelation, 
or fo much as for true, till we have fome other Mark that it i% 
A Revelation, befides our believine that it is fo. Thus we fee 
the holy Men of Old, who had Revelations from God, had 
fomethmgelfe befrdes that internal Light of AfTurance in their 
pwn Minds, to teftify to them that it was from God, '^hey 
were iiot left to their own Peffuaiions aTone, that thbfe Perfua- 
fions were from God, but had outward Signs to convince them 
of the Author of thofe Revelations. And when tlpiey were toconv 
Vince others, they had aPower given them to|uftify.the Truth of 
their Commifiion from Heaven; and by vihble Signs to aflert 
the divine Authority of a Meffiige they were fent with., Mofes 
iaw the Buih burn without being coniumed, and heard a Voice 
out of it. This was fomething befides finding an Impiilfe upon 
his Mind to go to Pharaobj that he might bring his Brethren 
out. of Egypt i and yet he thought not this enough to au- 
thorize him to go with that Meflage, till God,, by another 
Miracle of his rod turned into a Serpent, had afiiired him of 
a Power to teftify his Miffion by the fame Miracle repeated 
before them, whom he was fent to. Gideon was fent by an Angel 
to deliver I/rael from the Midianitesy and yet he defired a 
Sign to convince him, that this Commifiion was from God. 
Thefe, and feveral the like Infiances to be found among 
kt PiepBCts of Old, are enough to fiiew^ that they thought 
. . ^ not 
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not ah inward Sedng or PcrfuaCon of their own Minds, witlir 
out any other Proof, a fiifficient Evidence that it Was from 
God, though the Scripture does not every Where mention 
their demanding or having fuch Proofs* 
' ^. lb. In what -I hiive faid, I am fiir from denying that 
God can, or doth foretimes, enlighten Mens Minds In the 
apprehending of certain Truths, or excite them to good AAions^ 
}ij the immediate Influence and. A/fift^nce of the holy Spirit, 
without any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But in fuch 
Cafes too we have Reafon and Scripture, unerring Rules 
to know whether it be from God or no. Where the Truth 
eMbraced is confonant to the Revelation in the written Word 
of Ood, or the A6tion cdnforiliable to the Dictates of right 
Reafon j or hoJy Writ, we ma^ be aflured that we run no rifle 
in entertaining it as fuch 5 becaiufe though perhaps it be not 
an immediate Kevelation from God, extraordinarily operating 
ion ptfr Minds^ yet we are fure it is warranted by that Revela- 
IJon which he has given us of Truth. But it is not the Strength 
of our private Perfuafion within ourfelves, that can warrant it 
to be a Light or Motion from Heaven ; nothing can do that, 
but the written Word of God without us, or that Standard of 
Reafon which is -common to us with all Men. Where Reafon 
or Scripture is es^prefe for any Opinion or A£tion, we may 
receive it as of Divine Authority; but it is not the Strength 
4e>f our own Perfuaifions which can Vy itfelf give it that Stamp, 
'The Bent of pur own Minds may favour it as much as we 
{Jeafe ;^ that may ihew it to be a Fondling of bur own, but 
if^ill by no Means prove it tp t>e an Offspring of Heaven, and 
of Divipe Originalt 




*: C HAP. XX. 

Of fTf^^g ^^^9 or Error. . 

$. f.'TT^F'NowIedge })eingto be bad only of 

■^ yi'iWe certain Truth, J?rr4?r is not Ci^j/ef^^r' 
-■-^^ a Fault of our Knowledge, but a w/ 
JVIiftake of our Judgment gjv^o.g Aflent to that 
which is not true. 

' But if Aflent be grounded on Likelihood, i( the, proper 
Pbjeft and Motive of our Aflent be Prot)abiIity, anq th|t 
probability confifls in what is laid down in the foregoing 
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Chstplerfi', it will bedemaDcfed^ Ho^w Mec^ fcaQie.to give thci^ 
Afients contrary to Probabilitv. f*or thff« is notbing snoirQ 
comoioi^ tlum Contraiiety pf (J^i^iaii& ; notbjfig mouft 6l;>vi^ 
ous, than that one Man wholly! d^ib^Uevet what anotbcc oaly 
doubts of, md a third ftedfaftly beli^v««, aa4 finely a^hores 
to. The Re^ops whereof, thqugb they n^y ba ?ery yairiQiO»i 
yet, 1 fuppofe, may be all reduqM to t^iefe fou5 
I, ^tfff^ rfProtfs. 

3. WantrfJVilho vfr th$m. 

4. Wrang Mec/ure^ If Probability^ 

f . 2. i(5fry?. By /r^/ ♦/ Pr^, i da not 
f iVVfi ¥^^«r m^an only thf Wai>t of thpfe rippfs wbicli 
^ Proofs^ are no vfheFo ext^nty ^i h, v^ ap wbtr^ 

to be had I but the Want even of ^boib Proofs 
ivhich are in Being, or might W procqred^ And ibw S^ii 
want Ptoofe who have Qpt the CopvcBi^iicf qr 0{>portufiit)f 
|o make Kif perimients and Qbfep-vatlQns tfafMOffelf es, tendii^ 
|o the Proof of any PfopoQtion \ npr likevw^e tb^ Co^v^^ 
nience to enquire into, and col|^ fhe Teftimooi^ Qf others s 
yVnd in this Stati are the gir^^teft Part; of M?n||^ind, irh# 
^e given up to Labour, and enflav^d to the N>&^ffity c^ thpi: 
piean Condition, whoTe Live; z^ woiin 9Mt oi^ly: in th^ Pre^ 
fions for Liyipg, Thefe Men's QppPfMt^^ty frf l^ppwMgf 
find Engijriry, are (tooimofily a^ i|grKiyf a|s fbipir Forti«nen i 
^nd th^ir ynderilandio^ are* but lictlfi ififtru^idf ^v4lfc|l ^ 
fiheir whole Time and Pain^ is l^diout V^ 4iU ti(e Crookiji^ 
pf their owR Billies, <w |be Qfiw Qf Afif QMi^re^. *Tis 
|iot to be expeded, that a Man who drudges pn^ 9II has I^ifi^ 
in a laborious Trade, ihould be more knowing in the Varie- 
ty of Thinss, done in the -World, tha» a Packhorii;, who is 
driven conlhlntJy forwards and backwards in a narrow Lane, 
and dirty Ro^d, onl^ to Market, ihould be (killed in tbf 
(jeoeraphy pf the .Coi&try. ISAir ia it at all more poffible; 
that he who wants Leifure, Books, and La(iguages, and the 
Opportunity of converfing with Variety 6f Men, fliould be 
in a Condition to ColI^<St thofe Teftiiponiea and OhferyatioiM 
whiph arejn Being, ^nd are neceffary to make oat many, 
nay, moft of the Propofitions, that in the Societies of Men, 
are judged of the greateft Moment j or to i^nd out Grounds 
of Aflurance fo great, as the Belfef of Ae Poiijts he would 
build on them, . is thought nece/Tary. So that a great Part of 
Mankind are, by the natural and unalterable State of Thing| 
f|i this. Wpi'Jd, and lI}c\QdnftitutJQn of humap Affairs, ui^- 
.- ', avoidably 
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woidably giv^ ovc^ %o invincible ^norance qf thofe Pr99f90<| 
which others buil(^, and which are fiec^O^ry to eft^biifh thofi^ 
Opinions ^ the great^ft Part of Men, having ^^c,h to dp to g^f 
the Means of tii^ing, are not in a Cpndition tp JopI; after thpff 
of learued and laborious Enquiries. 

f. J. What ih^dl iw fey theni Af c thf 

£e%te$: Part ^ Mank^d^^hy the Ncp^fey §f OhyWkai . 
eir C<H\4iti9n, ftll5e<^cd to u/ljfcvpid^bje ^- ft^aU become of 
nqrance in thojfe Things vp:hic|i are of greateft tho/ei^ko^a;^^ 
Importance to them ? (for of th^^ 'tis obvious *^^^f fvf^^r^i 
to enquire.) . Havfj th<p 5ulk ^ i^ankind no ^^• 
ptber Gui^t but Acqide;it s^nd blJQd Chance, 
to condu(^ ^69 tp tbW Hi^pwsicft ^r Misery ? A^ tb^ cufr 

i^p^t Opinions, and liccpf^ P^i4<« of eycry Country, fu% 
i;j^i\t l^videiice and Secnrity to ev^ry ])4ao» to v6n|:^r^ hi^ 
^^atcft ponc.er#iXirn^ W- oay, bis fx^rMing H^ppinefjj 
or Mifery ? Or can thofe be the certain and iof^tUble Qrf^lfs^ 
a#d l^taudards of Twhj TV^ch Jeaph ope Thing in Chrtften-- 
4m% ^^ ?;aoth€;r \vi,T%ri^? Qr £^ali a poor Countrymanbp 
^rnally happy, io^ hayi^ig the Change to be bori^ in Italy \ 
^ a Day-Lj^bpur^ b^ WO^qidaWy loft, bfiwufe he had the iU 

iuck to be born Uk M^fgl^^? How r^aidy fpme Men may 
« to fay foBRe of t^>efe Things, J will not here ex^ixiine? 
but this 1 ^un Aire^ jth^t Mep ipuft allpw one pr pther of t;hefiB 
to b? trucb {1^ tbQei chute which rhey pl«aft) or elfe gran?, 
(bat iSpd h2|S foxmmi M^n with F^^pultio^ fiiftcient to dire^ 
them in tkp. W^y tb^ Ibo^ld tak^, if tb^y MrWl but ferioufly 
employ th^oi tb^t Way, w!^W their pr^inafy Vocations allow 
t)ietQ the I^^ifure. ^i^ o M^ M ^o whoUy tdk^h up with the 
Attendaiuce pp thfi Mc^ns of Uviog, a$ t^ have no fp^rp 
I'imc a| ^11 to thinlp of his Soulj *nd iufp^im bimfclf in Mat^ 
tiyrs of SL^lig^n« Wei^ Men as intent wpon. this, as they 
jir? on Thing? of lowf r Con^emipcnt, ther^ arc none fo 
^nflav^ to Ag fifejc^ties pf Lif?, who ipigbt not find many 
Vacaf).<?i^s tbir mi||ht hp hliiib^iad^ to this Advantage of their 
Knowledee* 

§. 4. 0f fidj^s tbo^ w^pfi: Improv^nent^ and 
Ipfprm^ti^ >re ftr^it^qfd by the Narrowvfs f^ W^- 
oi their Fortunes, tl^f re arf pth«-s, wbofe Large- deredfrom JEW 
j)efs of ip^ortun^ wpuld pieuMfully enough fup* . V^^^* 
.ply Bpok^, ao4 Otiher flfquifitt^s for clearing of 
Doubts,' ai)d ditfcov^uring of Truth ; but they are cooped in clofe^ 
^ the Law of their Countries^ and th^ ftriilt GMards of tho£b 
whofe Ii^tereft it v^io^fa^ (h.em ignocam) UOs knftwing inote^ 

k1^* they 
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thev fliould believe the lefs in thenV. Thefe are as fiir, ntty 
fiirther fr9m the Liberty and Otporiuniths of a' faif Enquiry^ 
than thofe poor and wretched Labourers we before fpbke of ; 
and however they may feem high and greift, ^rc cbnfined 
to Narrownefs of Thought^ and enflaved in tltat which (houtd 
be the frceft Part'6f Man, thei^ Uiiderftindings. This is 
£enerally the Cafe of all thofe who live in Maizes where Care 
IS taken to propagate 'Tnith Without Knowledge, whert Men 
arp forced, at a Venture, to be the Religioh of the Coun* 
try, and iDuft therefore fwaliow down OpixtionsV as- filly 
People do" Enlpiricks Pills, without knowing what they z^h 
made of, or how they 'will Work, and have nothing to Ao^ 
but believe that* they will do the Curcf;' but in this arc 
much more mtferable than they, iii that they are not at Li- 
berty to refufe fwallowing what perhaps they bad rather let 
alone, or to chufe the PhyfieUin* to whofe Condud they would 
tfuft themfelvc&. ^ ' •' • ' ' 

§.5. Stcim£y\ Thofe who want SUll U ufi 
sdiy. Want thofe Evidences ^ihey hive of PfbbiibilitieS ; who 
€f Skill to ufe cannot carry a Train of Coiifequtoces in their 
them* Head^, nor 'weigh exa£Uy the Preponderancy 

of contraiV Proofs and* Teftimonies,' making 
every Circumftaricfe its oue Allowance, mdy'be eafily mifled 
to aUent'to Pofittons that are not probable. Th^re aire fbm^ 
Mendfone^ fome but of two Syllogifins, and no more; and 
others that can but advance' «ne Step farther. Thefe cannot 
always difcern that Side on which the ftrongeft Proofs lie, can- 
not conftantly follow that which in itfelf Is the more probable 
'Opinion. Now that thereis fuch a Differente bettveen Men, 
in refpe6t of their ' Underftindings, I think no body, who 
has had any Converfation with hfs Neighbours, Will <!iueftion, 
though he never ilras at W^min^er^Hixlly or>tte Exchange^ oh 
the one Hand'5 nor at Aims^Moufis^ br Bedbm'^ on the'othert 
Which great Difference in Men's Intellefkuals, whether it 
rifes from any DtkSt in the Organs of the Body, particu- 
larly adapted to Thinking ; or in the Dulnefs or Untradable^ 
nefs of thpfe F*acultics, for Want of tJfe'; or, as fome think, 
jij'the natural Differences of Men's Souls themfelves ; or 
Ibme, or all of thefe together, it matters not here* to examine: 
Only this is evident, that there is a Dtflerence of Degrees in 
Men's Underllatidings, Apprehenfions, and Reafonings, to fo 
great a Latitude, that one may, without doing Injury to Man- 
Icind, affirm, that there is a greater Diftance between fom^ 
|kleO) 9^d otters, in this Refpedl, than between fome ' Mfen, 
**•»•- — A ..... ' an w 
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|Mid Comt Beafts/ But hdw tliis comes about, is a Speculation^ 
- though of great .Confequence, yet not neceflary to our prefent 
J^urpofe. 

-'■ §• j6. Hit Jfy^- There are-^atiother Sort of/- • . 
Pec^le that ioant Pro^Sy not bdcaiife tljey are s^^t ^^^f 
butiof< their. Reach, but fa»7fi^ «% tof// mor offfiWiot^ 
k/i^Krm.^vWho, though they hav^ Riches and them., 
Xeifure enoug^' and want iieitheri Farts nor- . .. ^ . ' 
«her Helped are yet.bem'ithe^better for them; • Their 4iot 
FutiUlt of Pleafure,^ or conftant Drudeery in^Bufinefs, enga* 
igeis fdme Mens Thoughts.dfewhere % Lasinefs and Ofcttancy 
<in genei:al,:4)r:.a.panicular wi^ver&on for Books^ Study, and 
JIlAeditation, Jceep others frob Jny< ferbus Thoughts at all; 
<and fome out o& Fear,, ^that an impartnal Enquiry would not 
iavouc thofe Options ^whidt^b^.iuitthcir Prejudices, Lives, 
and Defigns, content themfelves without .Examination^ t* 
,take upon Truft, what they iindcoavenwnt, and in Ffifiuon. 
Thus moft Men, even of thofe that might do otherwife, pafk 
their Lives without an Acqiiamtance with, much.Iefs a ra« 
tional ' Affient £0^. Probabilxties they are concerned to know^ 
-tbongii they lie fa much within. their. View,' that to ht con- 
vine^ of them, they need -but turn their Eyes that Way. 
;Bat we know .fome Men will not read a Letter, which is fup** 
pofed to bring ill News ; and many. Men forbear to caft.t^ 
their Accompts, or fo much as think upon their Eftates, who 
lUv^ Reaibn to iear their AiFairs^Aate. ixi^no very giood Pofture. 
How ^$en, whofe : plentiful Fortufies allow them LeUure to 
Improve their Undeiftandings, can fatisfy th^nfelves'with a 
lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell.;.. hut. methinks .tbeyJiave alow 
Opinion of their Souls, who lay out all their incomes, in 
Provifions for the Body, and employ none of it to procure 
the Mentis and Helps of Khowredge^'V^ho take great care 
to appear always in a neat and fplendid Outfide,. and would 
think* themfelves mi^rable in* coarfe Clothes, or a patched 
.Coatj and yet contentedly fufFer their. Minds to aj^ar abroad 
in a pie-bald Livery of coarfe Patches, and borrowed Shreds, 
iuch as it iias pleafed Chance, or .their Country Taylor, (I 
4nean the cqmmon Opinion of thofe. they hate cOnVerfed 
with) to clothe them in. I will not here mention how un- 
reafonable this is for Men that ,ever think of a future State, 
and their Concernment in it, which no rational JXlan can avoid 
to do fometimes i nor (hall I take Notice what a Shame and 
Confufion it is^ 'to the greateft Com<nij;ters . pf Knowledge, 
'> • ' . ■ , to 
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S\ be SmoiiK igflk>i:ant in Tlisog$ ^nq jtoe conoerittd to knoivv 
ut lhia» at lta|ft» is woi:tb the Cotxittkcation of thoTe who call 
themfelves Gentlemen^ That however they may think Credit, 
Kefped, Powers »nd AHtb»rky> the CoAcpiaitams of their 
Birth tod f ort«ne» yet th^ wiU find aU tbefe ftill carried 
Miraiyi fipom tham hy A^tea pf kwer Condition, vho fiupafc 
them in Ki|ovdedgo» They wbo^ are blind will alwa^ya be Jed 
by thofe that fee, or eUh falliintsoitha Ditch^ A^he is cectain* 
Iv the moft (islMafted^ tJieaaoft enfaved, who is (»inki&Un» 
oerftanding. an the ftoDtgoing IhAaacee,. feme ti the Caufet 
haiTie been flievmof wrong Aifent, and how it cooBfiSLto oafi, tha^ 
ffobahle Dcidrines arrnot always reoeirod ivith an A^^t pm*- 

CrtionaU^ Ip the Reafens which are to he l^ut i^i^ their rro- 
biM^ : Qut hitherto w^ have eonfi4ered only £ich Proba^ 
>iKtits^ whofe Proofs do #ai^ bat do ixit appfox to him who 
cmhnMS^ the Error. . / ^ 

.ir w i.y.A|0»tt&^, There remains yettfael^Sor^ 

nS^h^"!!^ who, even where the real Prpbabilities appear^ 

^btrff ' ' '^ ®' "^^ Goovifiuoay ^ nor yi^ unto manifeft 

Rea&ns, but do eiliher ixi^ts^ fnfpend their Air 
i^t, or ^ve it to the le£i probable Opinion. And to ^is 
Zkngev are thofe eaq)p{iBd, w4ui have ta|&ei| if^vKtmg Mmfgra 
^ Fl:aiaUIiljfy which ioe^ 

I* Pr§pM(n^ Att ar^ mt in ikfimfihes ce^^umidmdMj ih^ 

%. JtMiivid JH^tbeJes. 

3. Fridon^i9an$ Pafims ^ Ittcliuaiim^i 

4* Aiaboritif. 

f . 8. Firfi^ The firft and firtneft Gromd of 
Firfi^ Dutk' Probabilily, is the £onforniity any Tbiqg has 
/ufEr^pfiiiont^ to our own KneiiYied^e ; efpectaliy that Part 
t^enf^Frivr, 4^ q^j^ ICnoudedge which we have embraced, 
fifks. ^j^ continue to look on as Prineij^es. Thefe 

have fo ?<rtat an Influence upon our Opinions, 
that it is ufiially by tniem we judge of Truth, and meafuit 
Plrobability t^ ttiat IDesgree, diat what is inconHfteat with 
^ur Principles, is fo far from pafBng for probable widi us^ 
that it will not be allowed poffible. The Resrerence borne! 
to thefe Principles, is fo great, and their Authority fo para- 
sYOunt to all other, that the T^imoay -not only pf otber 

Men^ 



)ile|i» bul t^ Svidiuip«%^ pxff own Sfafet aro i^fiMn r qii£|c4# 

i?Khcn tb^ offi?« ta fpufj^ $gM Tbi<]g «0DtP«ry t# tb«fe eft*-? 

Qf^ Ib^t Pi^Hicif^ a]?e ^ot fQ Wi pr«(ved ^ auflftk>Q«dt h«i 
oontnbut<4 tp ttM5» I wUlmt t^r^ew^inf.; T4iu I readSv 

fraiK> that oi|f Trutb canfiM cmtvMiA anotl^f i but withaC 
taka la^va ^^ t« Aq(, ttei^ t^%ri ooa apjgHt v«ry qardiillf ta 
h«wara wfaali h0 ajmita for a Prwpvl^ tp ««a«iine it ftrioljr^ 

aia4 lea iffb^tlw ha l^fmfAj jknt^a i( tp ba trua of itfUf b]F tt^ 

0W41 W^^^i ^ whatiftfr )m doas anly viib Aflumiioo 4e^ 
U«ve it !# lla fo» uppQ ||# jg^i^hacity of pihat^ : For ha- hath a 
|lrc(ng| Bia& put into bki Ufijdl^Fftai>4ii>g9 which will unavoidabljp 
mifguHle bis Afleftt» vt^o bath imbibad wrpag^ Prinqiplas, ^la 
has Miadly giyaa hianfielf ^9^ tp the Authpidi^ of aay Opinioo 
ii^ itfalf npt axidaiHly ftoa. 

§. 9e Tbara is nothing oipre ordinaiy, th;in that Chilcben 
fhould n ccif a inip their Mindis Propofitiam, (afpcaially about 
Mattac« of Religion) from thaif Paventa, Nurfta, or thofa 
about tham ; which being infinuatad into their unwary, as 
wall a^ unbiafiad Undarftapdiog6> and faflaned by DN^roes, 
are at laft (equally wba^bar- true or faUe) riveted there, by 
k^g OiAom and £4acaiiion» hayond all Poffiblllty of bein^ 
pulled out again. For Mail) waaA they are growa up, re« 
filing uf«m their Qpiniwii^ mi fiading thofe of t^is Sort 
iq ha as ancient in their MiaHis as their vary Memories, not 
having aib(isrved their eai'l^r IofiDMtion> nor by what Means 
t^iey got tbeniy thay ara aj^t iq leverenaa them as facred 
Thing?! a4)d not to fufer them to be prophaned, touched or 
queftic^iad : They look on ihem as the XJhnm and Thummm 
fet up in their Minds immediately by G OD himfUf, to ba 
the graat^aod ufierrjng Deciders of Tralh and Falihood, and 
the Judges to which ^y u» lo appeal in all Manner of Con- 
troverfies/ 

§. xo. This QpiMon of his Principles (let them be what 
they will) bai^g ^'W f^liilhii kk at^ omU Mbady it is eai^r 
to be imagined, what Recaption any Propofition fliall find^ 
hpw clearly foevei: proved, tiMt (half invalidate their Author 
rity, or at all thwart with tbf& iittavnal Orachu : Whereas, 
the grofleft Abfurditles and Iiiiprohabilitias> being but agree* 
able. to fuch Principiat, go dowo glibly^ aqd are eafily di> 
geft^d. Tha great Ob^^aacy thia is to be found in Men 
tirmlv beUevHEig q|)ite contrary OpinionSy though many times 
equally abfurd ii^ Ihf varioua Eelig^>iis of Mankind, are as 
••'i • . .. * evident 
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evident a'Probf^'lis they are an uiMvoklable Gonfequenot o^ 
dits Way of' R;!eafonin&; froni received traditional Principle^* 
So that Men wiH dtibelieve their own Eyes, renpiince the £yi-^ 
dience of tfadr Seilfes, and give their own Experience the Lye, 
rather than admit of' anv thing difagreeing with thefe facred 
Tenet*. IVke- an intelligent Rmimi/iy that frOm the yeryr 
firft dawning of any Notions in his underftanding, hath had 
this Principle conftantly inculcated, viz. That he muft be* 
lieve astheChopch (/. e* thofe of his Communion}- believes, or 
that the Pope \i infallible ; and this he never fo much as heard 
^ueftioned, till at Forty or Fifty Years old he met with one 
of other Principles : How is he prepared eafily to {Wallow, 
not only againft all Probability^ but evto the clear Evidence 
#f his Dcnfes, the Do£bine of Tttthfui/iantuitwt f This Prin- 
ciple has fuch an Influence on his Mind, that he will believe 
liiat to be Flefli, >;vhith he fees to be Bread. And wbat Way 
will you take to convince a Man of any improbable Opinion 
be holds, who, with fome PhilofopherS| hath laid down this 
a» a Foundation of Reafoning, That he muft believe his Rea- 
Ion (for fo Men Improperly call Arguments drawn from their 
Principles) againfl his Senfes ? Let^an Entbufiafiht principled 
that he or his Teacher is infpired, and afled by an immediate 
Communication of the divine Spirit, and you in vain bring 
the Evidence of clear Reafons againit his Dofhine. Who- 
evier therefore have imbibed wrong Principles^ are not, in 
Things inconiiflent with thefe Principles, to be moved by t!»e^ 
fnofl apparent and convincing Probabilities^ till they are fo 
candid and ingenuous to themielves^ as to be perfuaded to ex- 
amine even thofe very Principles, 'which many never fufier 
themfelves to do. ' ' • 

SecottJh Re- 5* II. Suwdly^ Next to thefe, are Men 
€ei<vidHypo- whofe Und^flandings are cafl into a Mould; 
tbe/es. ^^^ falhioned jjuft to the Size of a reeetved-Hy^ 

fulefm. The I>iirefeh<SI betw^n thefe and the 
former, is, that they wiH admjt qf M^ttl^r of Fiift, and agree 
with Diflehtiers in that ; butt difFet: diilV in aligning 6f Rea- 
fons, and explaining the Manner of Operation. Thefe are 
not at that open Defiance with their Senfes, as the former; 
they can endure to hearken to their Information a little 
more patiently; but wil) by no means admit of their Re^ 
ports in the. Explanation of Things s nor be prevailed on by 
Probabilities, which ^wou^ convince them, thiit Things are 
wt brought about juft aQ^r the fame Manner that they ha^ve 
' decree^ 
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decreed. wUhtn th^ixifelves that thj^y arc. Wpi^W it not be 
in infiifferable Thing, for a learned ProfcflbrjK and that which 
his iScariet would blufli at>'to Have his , Authority, of Forty 
Years {landing, wrought but of hard RocI; Greek and Latin, 
with no fmail jExpence of Time ajjid Candle, and confirmed 
by general Tradition, and .a reverend Beard^ in .an Infiant 
overturned by .'an upftart NoVelift !^ Can any one,ejpe<9E that 
lie (hoiild be made to confefs, That what he taught'bis Scho- 
lars Thirty Years ago, was all Error and Miflake ; and that 
Be fold them' hard Words and Ignorance at a .very dear Rate i 
What Probabilities, J fay, are fufficient ta. prevaitan fuch a 
iZsSe i And whoever,'by the mod cogent Arguments, will be 
prevailed with, to difrobe himfelfat once of 3l his old Opini- 
onsi and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which, with 
hard otudy,. be,,liath allhis Time been labouring for $ and 
turn liimtcif out "fiark naked, in .Qucft afrefli of new No-, 
tions? All the Arguments can be ufed, will be as little able. 
to prevail, is the wind did. with the Traveller, t^p%n whh 
his Qoak, which lie h^ld only the /after* . To this of .wr6ng 
tlypothcfis.,, may be reduced the Erro/s,vthat ma^ be occailoned 
\>y a triie HypotKeris, orri^tPrinciplesV but not^jightly la^n-^ 
derftood. 'ThenET is hothingrinoje wpiliar than this.^ The 
inftances of Men contending for different OplnityiSj^^ which 
they all derive from the infaluble Truth of the Scripture, are 
tin undeniableTroof of it. ^ Ail that call thenifelves Chf iftians 
allow the Text that -fays, j^tr^wPiiTCrto qarry in it the Obliga- 
tion to a very weighty Duty- But yet Kowvery erroneous 
will one of their Practices be, who underftanding nothing 
]but the Frencb^tzke thi^ Riile witli one Tranflation to be 
repentiz vousy repent} ox with the pther fatties PenitcHce^ do 
Penance. 

§. 1%. Thirdly^ Probabilities, which crofs 
Mens Appetite^i and prevailing Paffions^ ru|i the Thirdly ^ Pre* 
fame Fate.' Let never fo mu6h Probability hang dominm^ Paf- 
on one Side of a covetous Man's Reatoning, Ifi^^** 
and Money ,pn the . other, it is eafy to fore- 
see which will outweigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud Walls^ 
jrefift the ftrongeft Batteries ; and tho^ perhaps, fometimes the 
Force of a clear Argument may' make fome Im'preiBon, vet 
they neverthelefs ftahd firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that 
would captivate or difturb them. Tell a Man, paffionately 
in Love, that he is jilted ; bring a.fcore of Witneffes of the 
f alihood of his Miftrefs^ it is ten to one but three kind Words 
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of hers ihall htv^jdate all thfeir Teftimontcs* ^^md' nklturrtas^ 



faciU critUmus ; vAatfiht ijrfr Wqbii^ is Jbrtvardfy believed ; is, 
I fuppofe, vhat c^ry one htfh hiore than ancrel5ici>cHtnentea j 
and diottgh Men cannot alwayls 0{]^illy ^ainfa^ of refift the 
Force of manifcft Probabittties, that tnake againft them, yet 
yield theV nbt to the Argument-; not but that it is the Na- 
ture of tne Underfbrndins ccnftantly to ciofe with the more 
probable Side, bat yet a Man l^ath a P6wer to fdfoend and re* 
firain it^ Enquiries, and ndt netmit ^ full ahfl iTadsfajftory 
Examination, a^ far as the Msrttter in QudflSdn h capable^ 
and ivill bear itto be made. Umil thak be done, there will 
be always theft Mo fFays Uft cif eottdkg the Inojl'fi^artnt P/'(f- 
iabiliti'ss^ 

S- 13. Ph^^ That tbe Aj-gUBrtents being fie 
^e Mebns if fbt the moft part they are) brought in Worns, 
ivadiitg f)ro» theri may he a fallacy bttent m^hm-, and the 
Milities: - Oottfequences 'being, perhaps, miny in Train, 
^ftl^!^^ they may be feme df them incoherent. T^eit 
WaUtt^. \|j^ ^^ fg^ lyifcdutfcis To ftibrt, clfear, arid con- 

Ment, to which moft Men may not, with Si« 
tisfiiiftion enrnigh to tfadiUfelve5,-taife itbis Imbt ; and from 
whofe ConviSHon they m^y not without Riprdach of Dffinge- 
nnity or Unretifbnablenefi, fet tbemfelvts free with the old 
Rephr, ^mfitpadelh^ itininjt^perfuaferis ^ tbtm^ 1 caMut ahfuJer^ 
Ivmmt yield. 

|. t\. Secmdly^ Manifett 1^rd*babiliti^s may 
SecMdfy.Siif^ be e^ed, and tb^' Aflent witb-'beld upon'thi) 
fo/edJrpt^ Suggeftion, That I htm not yet all that may h 
mentffir tie faid en the cWiroty Side. And itterefore, though 
***'''"3'* I be beaten, it is not n^ceftary J ihouH y ietd , not 

knowing what Forces there are in Referve be- 
hind. This ik a Refuge againft Convldioti^ fo open andfo 
wide that it isltard to det6nnine> When a Man Js quite tnit 
ofthe Verge of k. 

1. 15. But yet\there Is fotfie* fend 6f Jt, and 
H^at Proio' '^ Man having c^Mfully enquired intb all 1he 
itlities deier^ Otounds df ProbaMliqr ahd Unlikelirfefs, done 
miit^theAjfeiit. 4iis utmoft to inform hrmftjf In all Paiticulaxt 

fairly, and caft up the Sum total t>ni>(5th Sides, 

may in m6ft' Cafes eome to acknowledge, upon 
the whole Matter, 6n Which ^de the'Plrobabflity feAs ; Where- 
in fome Proofs in Matter of Reaibn, being Suppofit^ns upi* 
on univerfal Experience, are fo cogent and clear, and fome 
Tcftimonies in Matter of Fad fo uaiyerflily that he cannot 

rcfttfe 



MMe tils Affent. te tbat^ I idtiok, ^ n9jr:ondb«h^)tBat Hi 
Propdndonk) wbere^ thdugh tfae/Prtef& in.Vid^.are. qf moft 
Moment, yetithdre:aine ttficGBiit.Gtounds to AifpeA^ di«t there 
is either Fail&4^ in Words^ or ceHiia Pro^fs^ as cojiffdefable^ 
td be groduted^ on the eomsary Siii% tfaereiiMeot, jSittptjice^ 
0r IXAeiU^OEire «fteii vohmtary Adioiis : BnAjvbin the Pro^ie 
are fiicli » make it hi^Ay ^plroBibie^ and ftero is dot ikfi^ 
event On>iindlrto fa^>eA tmt there is either Faifackr of Woirdoi 
(which fiUjerand feriQui CohiUeratioii .isky difeoirer} fkot 
ciqually valid Proofs yet Jiitidiftrbycred latent bn the other Side^ 
(which i^o* the Nature ^ tf the Thii%may, inibhi^ Cafen 
Makeflfl|)nrto Branfid«frate»Man) th'et'e^ I &iaik). « man^ wM 
has Weighed chem^ 'un^femra. ioMJg Us Mhato the SMe joh 
which thib^giMthr Prdmflitjr teears. Whedber it be ^rek 
tmble^ tJhai a fvbnSifcmus Jihmle of Printincf Letters fhovld 
cften fUl iatoa Method and Drder^ whicfc SicuU ftatnp o& 
iPaper a coherent Djiboiirfe s or that a Umd fbrtuieous Con^ 
trourfe of Atonis, not ggMed by ah tuideHfaaxiHtg Ageifft, 
fhoulj iq^quenify coifllitote'the bodies of any Species of Ani«- 
irisds« In- the& and the lilce Cafes^ I thinks iAO body that <5on^ 
iide)%«h€M)* oan be one Jot Ht a Staild, which tSide to tadbc^ 
nor Ht idr waVer in his A&nt. La/Nf^ When thbre can be no 
^poofiliois (the Thiil^ in its own Nature' ihdifferenty and 
%k(Aiy dej^i^ing iqfRMi^lfab Teftimony of WStndTfe) that theito 
Is as mr Teftfttony Agaauft, as for the Mutn-xffitla attefted^ 
Whith \fy Etiqaiiy is^ta be learned, v. g. whethbr there w^ 
^700 Year^a^o uidi a Man at Rme as JMus 'Ca/ar : In all 
fuch Cafes I fty, I think it is ndt in ahy ratidnal Man's Pow^r 
to reftife hiii Ai&M : Butthat it nec^fiarily follows, and cloite 
wiA Aidi VMMh'Mtm. In other lets dear Oafes, 1 think Ic 
is in a ittan^ Power to ftfpend his Aiknt s aitd pexhaps, con- 
tent hinifelf \i^ith che Pmbls *st has^ if they farour the Otn- 
liidh itlatfijts with :liis Iftdination or Intereft^ «nd fo ftop 
iftoiti Anfller i^^ch. But that a Man (houtd afford his Ademt 
to that Side^ on which Tdfe lefs Pk^obaWlf^ appears to bidn; 
ftecAs t6 m^ Mterly JMprtffticabli^ and as iitt[yoffible, as it ia 
16 %cltete kht ftttie Thing probable and improbable at the 
fime'fiiaei 

. %• t6.'^A% Knowtitfge is no inore »bi»arr _. ... 
than Perccptipnj fo, I think, Aflent is no ^ur Potjuer t» 
more in otir Power than Knowledge. When fufpmdit. 
the Agke^itnent of any two liAurx appears to olur 
Minds, whether immediately, or by the «Afiftance of Rea^ 

fon, 
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fbn, Tcift ho move refiife to peilbcivA, ao mote t#oid \JM»% 
iiig it» than I ctn avoid feeii^ ihore Qbjeds inrhich I :^urii 
mv Ejres tx>, and' look on in Dajr-light : And what, upoii 
iiill Examination, I find the cnoft probable, I cannot deny 
mj Aflfent to. But though we cannot hiiider our KLnowledge^ 
wnere the Agreement is once perceived \ nor ojir Aflent, 
where the Probability maniieftly appears .upon ;diae Confide* 
ivtion of all the Meuures of it \ yet wt can bmdtr.i^b Kmuf-r 
lu^e and JffenU hft^ff^H ^^ Enfidry^ and not employing our 
Faculties in the Searai of any Truth. If it were not fo,. Ig« 
Borance, Eirror, ,or Infidelity^ could not in any. Cafe be ^ 
Fault. Thus in fome Cafei we can prevent or fnfpend our 
Aflfent : But can a Man, verfed in wodern or anciem: Hiflory^ 
doubt whether diere be fuck a Place as Rmne^ or whether 
there was fucb a Man as Julius Cafarf Indeed there are 
Millions of Truths, that a Man .is iiot, or may nol; think 
liimfelf concerned to know, as whether our King Sickard the 
Third was crooked-backed^ or no; or whether Rogtr- Bacon 
was a Mathematician, or a Marian. In thefe and fuch-Iikc 
Cafes, where the Aflfent, one Way or other, is of no. Ira* 
portance to the Intereft of any one^ no AAion, no Concern- 
ment of his following, or depending thereon, there it is not 
fitange that the Mind ihould give itfelf Up to the common 
Opinion, or render itfelf to the firft Comer. Thefe and the 
like Opinions are of fo little Weight and Moment; that, like 
Motes in the Sun, their Tend^ndetar^ very rardy .taken 
Notice of. Thev are there, aa it were, .by Chance, and the 
Mind lets them float at Liberty. But where the Mind judges 
that the Propofition has Concernment in it ; where the Afr 
fent or not Aflenting is thought to dusw Coniequences of 
Moment after it, and Good or Evil' tOf depend On chuilng or 
xefiiiing the right-fide, and the Mind feu itfelf ferioufly to 
enquire, and examine the Probability; there, I think, it is 
not in our Choice to take which Siae we plea(e, if maaifeft 
Odds appear on either. Tlie neater Probability^^ I think, in 
that Cafe, will determine the ASent } and a Maa can no more 
avoid aflenting, or taking it to be true, wher^ he peirceivef 
the greater Probability, than he can avoid knowing it to be 
true, where he-perceives the Agreement Or Difagree9ne|it<>f any 
two Ideas. 

If this be fo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong 
Meafures of Probability i as the Foundation of Vice in wrong 
Meafures of Good. 



Wrong 4£enf, or Err^. ^yj 

§. 17. Fourthfy^ the Fourth, and laft mr^ 
Meafure of Prohhiliiy I (hall take Notice of. Fourthly, Jh* 
and which keeps in Ignorance or Error more thority. 
People than all the other together, i^ that 
which I have mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, I mean^ 
the giving up our Affent to tl^ common received Opinions ci- 
ther of our Friends or. Party, Neighbourhood or Country. 
. How many Men have no other Qroupd for their Tenets, than 
. the fuppoied Honefty or Learning, or Number, of thofe pf 
the fame Profeffion ? As if hqneft or bookiib Men could not 
err 5 or Truth were tp be ^abiifhed by the Vote of the 
. Multitude i yet tjiis with mpft Men ferves thp Turn. The 
Tenet has had the Atteftation of reverend Antiquity ; it 
comes to me with the Paffport of former Ages, and. therefore 
I am fecure in the Heception I give it ; other Men have been, 
and are of the fame Opinion, (for that is «11 is faid) and 
, therefore it is reaf^nable for me to embrace it. A Man may 
: inore juftifiably throw up CrQ& and Pile for his Opinions, 
than take them up by fuch Me^fures. All Men are liable to 

• Errpr, and moft* Men -are, in m^ny Points, by Paffion or la- 
tere.ft, under. T^smptation tp jt. If we could. but fee the ftcrpt 
Motives that «influenced the Men of Name and Learning in 
the World, and the Leaders of Parties, we fhould not always 
fin d,- th at i t was the-emfaracing of Truth foritsijwn Sake, that 
made them efpoufe the Dodbrines they owned and maintained. 
This at leaft is certain, there is not an Opinion fo abfurd, 
which a Man may not^receive upon this Ground. There is 
1)0 Error, to be named, which has not had its ProfefTors; and 
a Man (hall never want crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right Way, wherever he has the Footfteps of 
others to follow. 

§; i8. ,3ut Qotwithflanding the great Noife 

• is made in the World about Errors and Opi- Mf^^ot.infi 
nions, I muft do Mankind that Right, as to many Errors 
fay, Tlnre are not fo many Men in Errors^ and ^^ " imagined, 
wrong Opinions^ as is comnmnly fuppofed^ Not : 
that I think they embrace the Trvth; but indeed becaufe 
concerning thofe Do(Slrines they keep fuch a ftir about, they 
have no thought, no Opinion at all. For if~any one ihould 
a liule catechize the greatdl Part pf the Partizans of moft 
of the Sefls in the World, he would not find, concerning 
thofe Matters they are fo zealous for, that they have any 
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Opinions of their own : much lefs would he have Reafbn t^ 
think, that they took them upon the Examination of Argu- 
ments, and Appearance of Probability. They arc refolved to 
ftick to a Party that Education or Intereft has engaged theni 
in I and there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, (hew 
their Courage and Warmth as their Leaders dired, without 
ever examining, or fo much as knowing the* Caufe they con- 
tend for. If a Man's Life (hews that he has no ferious Re* 
gard for Religion ; for what Reafon (hpuld we think, that he 
beats his Head about the Opinions of his Church, and trouble? 
himfelf to examine the Grounds of this or that Doctrine ) 
It is enough for him to obey his Leaders, to have his Hand 
and his Tongue ready for the Support of the common^ Cauie, 
and thereby approve himfelf to thofe who can give him Credit, 
Preferment or Protefition in that Society, Thus Men become 
Profeflbrs of and Combatants for thx>(6 Opinions they were 
never convinced of, nor Profelytes to ; no, nor ever had fq 
much as floating in their Heads ; and tho* one cannot fpy there 
are fewer impr^ahle or erroneous Opinions in the World than 
there are, yet this is certain, there are fewer that adually aflent 
to them, and miftake them for Truths, tt^an is imagined. 
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CHAP, XXL 

« 

Of the Divifion of the Science^. 

^. I. \ L L that can fall within the Com? 
Thne Serfs* aA pafs of Hum^ Underftanding 

X X being either, Firjy The Nature 
of Things, as they are in themfelves, their K^attons, and their 
Manner of Operation : Or, Secondly^ That which Man himfdf 
ought to do, a^ a rational and voluntary Agent, for the Attain- 
ment of any End, efpecially Happinefs : Or, Thirdly ^ The 
Ways and Means whereby the Knowledge of both the one 
and the other of ithefe is attained and communicated : I think 
^citnci may be divided properly into thefe three Sorts, 

3 ■ ' • • ' V»i 



Div^on of the. Sciences. ^ 3 3J^ 

' * * _ * 9 • 

^. 2. Ftrjlj The Knowledge of Things, as 
fthey arc in their own proper Beings, their Con- Firfi^ Phy- 
ilitutions. Properties, and Operations, whereby fiea. 
1 mean not only Matter znd Body^ but Spirits 
alfb, which have their proper Natures, Gonftitutions, and Ope- 
rations, as well as bodies. This, ~ih a little more oiiiarged 
Senfe of the Word, I call *W/jtA, ol natural Phildfopky, The 
3End of this fs'bare fpeculative Truth, and whatfoev^r qaii af- 
ford the Mind of Man any fuch, falls under this Branch, whe- 
ther it be Ood himfelf. Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of 
their Affeftions, as Number and Figure, '^c. ■ ' • 
• §.3. Secondly^ Xl^AKitKn^ the Skill of right 
applying our own Powers and A6ttons, for Secondly, 
the Attainment of Things good anxl ufeiiil. fraiftica. 
Thie mroft <:oAfiderable uhder this Head, is 
Ethicksj which is the feeklng outthpfe Rules and Meafures of 
human Adtions, which lead to Happinefs, anfd the M-eaps to 
|>ra&rfe them. The End of this is not bare Specvrfition, arid 
the Knowledge of Truth 5 but Right, and a Condu(a*fiiitabie 
to it. 

§. 4. Thirdly^ The third Branch may be 
called 2n///<»T/jcj7, or the DoSirine. of Signs^ the Thirdly , 
moft ufual whereof being Words, it is aptly 2»^/«T/jtj!. 
enough termed alfo Ao^^/Jtji, Logick\ the Bufmefs 
^whereof is to confider the Nature of Signs the Mind makes 
ufc of for the Und^ftanding of Things, or conveying its 
Knowledge to others. For fmce the Things the Mind con- 
templates, are none of them, befides itielf, prcfent to the 
Underftanding, it is neceffary that fomething elfe, as a Sign 
or Reprefentation of the Thing it coniiders, fliould be prefent 
to it : And thefc are Ideas. And becaufe the Scene of Ideas 
-that makes one Man's Thoughts, cannot be laid open to the 
immediate View of another, nor laid up any where but in the 
Memory, a no very fure Repofitory 5 therefore to communi- 
cate our Thoughts to one another, as well as record them 
for our own Ufe, Signs of our Ideas are alfo neceffary. Thofe 
which Men have found moft convenient, and therefore ge- 
nerally make Ufe of, are articulate Sounds. The Confide- 
jation then of Ideas and Wprds^ as the great Inftruments of 
ICnowledge, makes ao deCpicable Part of their Contempla- 
jtion, who would take a View of Human Knowledge in thq 
wbc4e £xtent of it;. And perhaps, if they were diftindllv 

Z 2 weighed. 
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This it the 
Jirft Di'vifyn 
of tbe Oijeas 
of Knowledge, 



weighed, and duly confider^d, they would aflford vs another 
Sort of Logick and Crjtick, than what we have htea hitherto 
acquainted with. 

§. 5. This feems to me the firft and moft g^ 
neralj as well as natural Divifion of the Ob- 
jeSs of our Underftanding. For a Man can em- 
ploy his Thoughts about nothing, but either 
the Contemplation of Things themfeWes, for 
the Difcovery of Truth, or about the Things 
in his own Power, which are his own A£lions, for the At- 
tainment of his own Ends ; or the Signs the Mind makes 
Ufe of, both in the one and the other, and the right Order- 
ing of them for its clearer Information. AH which three, 
vi%^ Things as they are in themfelves knowable: JSHms as 
they depend on us, in order to Happinefs $ and the right 
Ufe of Signs in order to Knowledge, being toto Ccelo different, 
they feemed to me to be the three great Provinces of tbe 
intellediul Worlds wholly feparate and diftind one from 
imQtben 
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ASbdt of St/-Martw, Vol. 2. 
p. 55. i 26. 
Abllradion» p. 11^. f.p. 

Puts perfed Difta^ce betwiirt 
• Men and BeaAsi p. 120. $. 

10. 
What, Vol. 2. p. 4. J I 
Abftradion how, p. 123. § i 
Abfh-aA Ideas, why made, p. 
348. § 6, 7, 8. 
Terms cannot be iiffirmed one 
of another, VoL 2. p. 74. 

Acddent, p. 243. § 2 
A^ons, the beft Evidence of 
Mens Principles, p. 33. § 7 
But two fbrtsoFA. p- 191* $ 4 - 
Unpleafant may be made plea- 
fant, aqd how, p. 228. $- 
6g 
Cannot be the fame in different 

Places, p. 241. §^ii 
Confidered as ^^#s, or as 
moral, p. 33orf 'i^- 
Adequate Ideasy'^p^ 345*" § ^< ^^^ 
p. 346, 5 ) 



IdestsV/eiiaJirevdclDofany Spe« 
cies.of Siib^hces, Vol. 2. p. 
108. § 26 ; ' . . 
AAi-matioiik are only in concrete^ 

Val..2. )p5 7J.*.f i ' 
Agreement and .Difagreement of 
^oai^ Ideas four fbld^ Vol. 2. 
p. 122. $ ^i and p^ 186. } 4^* 
; c, 6, 7. . . 
Algebra, VoL 2. p. 268. 4 'S 
Alteration, p. ^77. ^2 
Aiialdgy ufed in natural Philofb'* 

phy. Vol. 2i p. 286« § 2 j 
Anger, p. .188. ^ I2.^and 14 
Antipathy and Sympathy, whence^ 

p. 366. $ 7 
Arguments of four Sorts, i. Ja 
werecundiamy p. 271. 4 3 
2. ^</ Jgftorantiem$ Vol. 2. p*, 

306* § 20 
:^*.Jd i$m»em, Vol. 2. il, } 

21 
4« Adjudt'ciumf ib, % 22 
Arithmetick the ufe of Cyphers in 

^ A. Vol. 2. p. 174. % 19 

Artificial things are moft of them 

collediveldeasi p. 27 1 . $ 3 . 

Why we are lefs in Confu- 

iion about A. Things than 

Z 3 about 
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about naitaral> VoL z. p. 65. of God's ABiovx, p« 5^5. f 

J 40 " . 

Have diftind Species, i6, 41. Blind Man, if made to fee, would. 

Aflent to Maximsy p. 16. § 10 not know which a Globe,/ 

Upon hearing and onderftand^ which a Cube by his Sights 

ing the Terms, p. 21, } 17, though he knew them by his 

18 Touch, p. 107. § 8 

A Mark of Self-Evidence, p. Blood, how it appears in a Mi- 

21. fi8 ' *" crofcope/f. 255. J 11 

Nol of Innate, p. -zVk ^ 18. p. filiates have nauniyerfalldeasjip. 

22. ( 19. p. 27. § 26, 27. 120. § 10, II 
Is to Propofitiona, Vol. 2. p. Abftrad not, p. 120. § 10 



272- S3. 
Ought to be proportioned to 

' the Proofs, Vol. 2* p^ 3161 

f I. 

AlTociation ofldeas, p. 364. 

This Aflbciation how made, p. 

365 i6 
.11} EfBsds of it' aa to Aiiti|>a- 
thiesr Pi 366. ^ 7. p. 367. 
i 8. p. 369. i ir ' 

. And fibis in deds pi Pkiblbphy !". 

and Religiofk,. p. 37o.;4 i8. 
Its ill influences as to incellec-'. 
toa! HabitSt p. 369. $ 17 ^ 
A^urance, VoL* 2. p. 381. ^ 6 
Atbeifm in the World, p. 50. $ 
8 : . . . ' 

Atom, whaty p^ 2^1-. ^ 3 
Authority relying on others Opi- 
nions, one -great Caufe of 
Error, VoL 2. p. 337. J 17 
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Body, we have more primarjr 
Ideas' of Body, dian of Spir- 
rit, p, ^59^ i h6 
The primary Ideas of Bo<iy,.p. 

100. 5 17 
The Extenuon or Coheiion of 
Body as hard to be under- 
flood, as the Thinking of 
Spirit, p. 2$|, 262, 263. ^ 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 
.Moving of .ahe.B. by B: as 
hard to be yaderftood as by 
Spirit^ >pi 264. § 28 
:What, p>ci3i» in 
Bftt, its ^bvef^l Significations, 
VoL 2. p. 73. S 5. 



CADacity,p..i27. J 5 
Capacities,' to know the.ir 
Exteiit ufefiil, p. 2> ^ 4 
To cure Scepticiim and, Idle- 

nefs, p. 4. ^ 6- 
Are fuited to our iMrefeat State, 

P' f • i i^ 



BEings, but two Sorts, Vol. 2. 

The eternal Being muft be Caufe, p. 276. } i 

cogitative. Vol. 2. p. 243. And Efied, /^. 
§ 10 

Belief, -what. Vol. 2. p. 274. 

*3 
To be- without Reafon, la a- 

gainft our Duty, VoL 2. p. 

307- * H 
Befi in oar Opinion, not a Rule 



Certainty depends on Iqtuitlon, 
VoL 2. p. 131. i I 
Wherein it coniifts, VoL 2. p. 

195. ,5 18. 
Of Truth, VoL 2.. p. 195 
To be had in very fipw Prppo- 

. fitious 



nHoits <fdnceriiiilg Subftan- Confciedce is oUr own Opinion \ 

CCS, Vol. 2. p. 209. J 13 'ctf our own Aftionsy p. 33. \ 

Where to be had; Vol. 2. p. ^8 

\ 211. $16 GOnfcioufniefs' the fame'. 

Verbal, Vol. i. p. 2^03. $ S C. probably annexed to the 

Real, /^. ' ffime individual, immaterial ' 

Seniible Knowledge the utmoft Subltance, p. 296. § 25 

Certainty we Iwve of Exift- Neceflary to thinking, p. 71, 

ence. Vol. 2. p. 2ce. § 2 * ^2. J 10, 11. and p. 77. 

^Changelings; whether Men or no^ i '9 

Vol. 2. p, 196. f 13, i4 ' What, p. 77. ^19 

Gteamefs alone hinders Confu- Contemplation, p. iit. $ i 

fion of Ideas) p. ii8. § 3 Creation, p. 277. § 2 

Clear and obfcure Ideas, p. 334. Not to' be denied, becaufe we 

§ i cannot conceive the Man- 

Goloars^ Modes of C. p. 181. §4 ner how. Vol. 2. p. 249. § 

Comments upon Law, why infi- '9 - 

hite. Vol. 2. p; 80. $ 9 

Complex Ideas, how made, p. t) 

116. $6. and p< 124. §2 

' In thefe the Mind is more than T*XEfi^itioh; why the Genus is 

paffive,. p. 124. § 2 4 -^ ^^ ^'^ ^^« ^^^* 2* Pt M* 

• idea's r^dutibie to Modesi Stib* §10 - *> 

fiances, and Relations, p. Defining of Terms would cut off 

. 124. 5 j[ - ; a great Part of Difputes, 

Comparing Ideas, p» ii8. 4 4 « Vol. 2. p. 96. S 15 . 

Herein M^h excel Brutes, /^. 5. Demondration, Vol. 2. p< 133. 

Cohtt^oundihg Ideasi p. 125. J ^ 3 

6 Not fo clear as intuitive Know- 
Intftii ii a ^iiJat Diffei^nce ledge, ^ol. 2. p. 133. J, 4, 

between Men and Brutes^ 6, 7 ' . • 

^; 126. §7 Intuitive Knowledge lieceilary' 

Conapulfion, Pi 195. § 13 . 'in each Step of a D. Vol. 2. 

Confidence, Vol.* 2. p. 282. J p. 134. J 7 

7 . Not limited to Quantity, Vol. 
Gonfufion M5f He^s, wherein it 2. p. 134. §p 

canfiflsf> p*'335» 336. ^5, Why that has been fuppofed, 

6,7 i6. p. 135. § 10 

Caufes of C. in Ideas, p. 336, Not to be expeded in all Clifes, 

337» 338- 47> 8' 9» ««• Vol. 2. p. 256. § 10 

Of Ideas grounded, on a Re- What, Vol. a. p^ 273. f i 

ference to Names, p. 338. Deftre,.p. 187. §6 

( 10, II, 12 Is a $tate of Uneafineis, p. 

Its Remedy, 1^. §12 204,205. $31,32 

Cottfufed Ideas, p. 335. i 4 Is moved only by Happinefs, 

p. 210. S 14 
Z 4 Hovr 
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How to be raifed^ p. 215. § 

46. 
Milled by wrong Judgmeht, p. 
r a«2.' i 58 
DidUonartes how to be made. 

Vol. -z. p. n8* § 25. 
Pifterniog* ^* 116. ^ i 

The Fouf]£la.tion <rf"/<|me gene- 
ral Maxims, ibU, 
Difcourie caqnot be between two 
Men who have different 
Names for the fame Idea» or 
di^eot Ideas for the fame 
Name, p. 89. ( 5 
Defpaif, p. 287. \. II 
Diipoiition, p. 240. § 10 
Diiputing. The Art of D. pre- 
judicial to knowledge, p. 

^355»356, jq;. S 6, 7,8,9 
: Deftroys the Uie of Lftngas^Ci 
. VoK 2. p. 94.L § 10, IS 
Difputes whence, p. 139. 4*28 
T MuUipliciw of ID. oimns; to the; 
^ . Abnfe of Words, VoT. 2. p. 

101. % 22 
. Are iDoftjabouttl^e Signification' 
of W'ords, Vol. 2. p. 109. §7 
. The Way to^leflen D«. Vol.. 2. 

P» 237. % 13 
Diftance, p. 127. § 3 
Difttaa Ideas; p. 33I;. 44 . 
Piviiibility of. Matter incompre- 

henfible, p. tGS, § 31 
Ore^ing, p. 165, ( I 

Seldom in fomie Men> p. 74. § 

Dreams for the moft . Part irratio- 
^ fial, p,75. §16 
In D. .no Ideas but of Senfa- 
•tion or Reflexion, p. 76. § 

juration, p. 140, § 1, 2 

whence we got the Idea of Du- 
' ration, p. 141,. 142. V5»4> 



Not froai MoticHb p« 145* $ 
16 
^ ItsMeafure, p. 146. § 7, S. 

Any regular I^riodical Ap- 
pearances, p. 146^ ^i7i S 
19, 20 

None of its Pfeaforaskaown. to 
be exa£t,.p. i^i* S 21 

We only gueis them.eou^l by 
the Train of our I<kas» p« 

148. § 21 

Minutes,^ Days, Years, ^<. not 
neQeffary . to Duration, p. 

149. § 23 

Change of the Meafures of D. 
change not the notion of it^ 

The Meafures of D. as the Re- 

./ . volutions of the Sun, may be 

apptied to D. before the Sun 

f. ejjtifted, p, 150, 151. § 25, 

26, :^7 . . . 

'D. without beg^mkingy p. 151. 

How we m£y m^fiire D. p. 
. r5i, »52, § 28, 29, 30 
Recapitulation concerning our 
Ideas of-D. Time and £ter^ 
nity, p. 153. § 32 
: And £xpanfion -compared, -p. 
154 
They mutually embrace each 
other," p.- 2Q2. § 12 . ^ 

; Confidered-as a Line, p. 161 • 

• Duration not conceivable by us 
without a Suc^^pn, p. 163. 
§ 12 
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EDucation partly Caufe of 
Unreafonablenefe, p. 364. 
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EfFedi p. 25C^. § li 
Enthufiafm, vol. 2. p. 316. 
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Defcribed, Vbh it. p^ 'jiSJ f 

Its riie, VA. § $ 
' Gf^ouiid of 9mvsSon nmft^be 
examined^ and ko^f. Vol. 2. 

, p. 3*3- § *o 

TirmHefe 4>f ' it m Afficietit 

Proof, Vci. 2# p. 322, 323. 

f i^. «3 
' Endittfiaffii fails of l(he Evi- 

de^e^t ^etends to. Vol. 2. 

p. 321. § II 
Etovy, p. i88v ^ <3r 14 
Error, what, Vol. 2. p. 325. ^ 

I 
Caafes of EnK)r> i^; - 
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326. § 2 
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ii. p. 328. ^ c 
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different, ih. p. 23. § 18 
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incorrnpdbk, Vol. 2. p. 23. 

§ 19 
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are of Men's making, and 

V how, rf.p. 3«,33 

Though arbitrary, yet not at 
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Notions, it, p. 38. § 12 
^ What, Vol. 2» p. 42. § 2 
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Is of Man*^ makings Vol. z. 
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. Ikit founded in the Agreement 
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Real EiTences determine not 
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208. § 12 
EiTential, what. Vol. a. p. 42^ f 
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Eternal Vermes, VoL 2. p. 2c8. 

Eternity in our Diijpat^, and 
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AeaToniogs flix>«t it, x9hy 
we are apt ta blunder^ p. 
J40. ii5 
Whence we get iu Ideas, p^ 

151- §28 
Evil, what, p. 210. ( Ai 
Bxifteiice an Idea 6t Senfatioil 
and Refledion, p. 94. ji 7 
Our own £. we know intai« 

tivcly. Vol. 2. p, 238. i 2 
And cannot doubt of, i^* 
Of created Things, knowabl6 
only by onr Senfes^ Vol. 2. 

5. 250. $ I 
£. known only by Me- 
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. worthy of him, p. 58. § 
.16 

The Being of a God certain, tit. 
As evident as that the three 

Angles of a Triangle are 

equal to two' right one's, 

p. 65. 4 22 
'The Being of a God demon- 

ftrable, VoL 2. p. 239, 241* 

§ 1,6 
/More certain than any other 

Exiilence without us, VoU 

2. p. 241. § 6 
"The Idea of God not the only 

Proof of his Exiftencc, //^ 

§7 

The Being of a God the Fbun:- 
dation of Morality and Di- , 
vinity, ih. " 

Not Material, Vol. 2. p. 245, 

How we make our Idea of 

God, p. 267. § 33, 34 
Gold is fixed ; the various Sign!-. 

iication of this Propoiition, 

Vol. 2. p. 70. § 5.0 
Water ftrailied fhi-ongh it, p, 

88. §4 . ' * 
Good ^nd Evil, what, p. 18^^ 

5 2 * 
The greater Good determines 

not the Will, p. 205. tff. 

\ 35» 38. 44 
Why, p. 212. § 44, 46. p. 2^2. 

§ S9» 60,64,65,68 
Two-fold, p. 223. § 61 
Works on the Will only by 

Defire, p. 213. § 46 
Pefire of Good how to be raiA 

ed, p. 213. §46,47 



H 
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HAfait, p. 240. § 10 
Habitual A^ons pafs often 
without our Kotice» . p. 
108; S 10 
HsiXfikoy/ it appeara^in a Micio^ 

cope, p. 255. § II 

Happinefsy what, p. 210. § 42 
What H. Men purfue, p. 21 1. 

Uow we come to reft in na^ 
row H. p. 222. ^ 50 
Hardncfs, what, p. 88. § 4 
H^dy p* 1 86* I 5. and p. i8S. 

Heat and Cold^ how the Senfa- 
tion of them both is produc- 
ed by the fame Water, at the 
fame time, jp. loi. ^ 21 

I^^iy, what Hiflory of moft Au- 
thority, Vol. 2. p. 284. § II 

Hope, p. 187. § 9 

Hjrpothefes their Ufe, Vol. 2. p. 
267. § 13 
Are to be 4>uilt on Alatter of 
Fad, p. 71. 5 10 



ICE and Water, whether ^iifiM 
Species, Vol. 2. p* 49 § 13 
Idea, what, p. S}7- i 8 
' Is their Original in Children, 

p. 48. § 2 
None innate, p. 59* f 17 
Becanfe not reniembered, p« 6 1 • 

§ 20 
Are what the Mind isemplpyed 
about in thinking, p. 61. ^-i 
. All from Senfation and Reflec- 
tion, p. 67. § 2 
Their way of getting, obferva- 

ble in Children, p. 69. § 6 
Why fome have more, fomc 
fewer, p. 70. | 7 



Of Refieaion got late, and in 
fome very negligently, p. 

70. 5 8 
Their Berinning and Increaie 

in 'Children, p. 78. § zi, 
' 22, 23, 24 
Their Original and Sen/ation 

and Refiedtion, p. 79. § 94 
Of one Senfe, p. 8^. § i 
Want Names, p. 85. § 2 
Of more than one ^nie, p. qq. 

§ I 
OrRefle£tion, p. oi. § i 
Of Senfation and Reflexion, 

As in th|;Mind, and in Things 
mu^ be diflingiuihed, p. 97. 

Which firft accidental, not 
material %to know, p. io6. 



o^' 



Senfation altered by the 

Judgment, p. 107. § 8 
.Pnncipally thofe of Sight, p^ 

108. § ^ 
Of Refledion, p. izz. ^ 14 
Simple IdeaAlen agree in, p. 

139. § 28 
Move in a regular train of oar 

Minds, p. 144. § 12 
That have Degrees, want 

Names, p. 181. § 6 
Why fome have Names, ai^ 

others not, p. 182. § 7 
Original, p. 234. 5 73 
All complex Ideas refolvabk 
. into fimple, p. 254. § 9 
What Simples have been moft 

modified, p. 2^4. f 10 
Our complex Idea of God, 

and other Spirits, comnAon 

in every thing but Infini^, 

p. 268. § 36 
Clear and obfcure, jp. 334. § z 
Diftinft and confuied, p. 335* 

H 

May 



INDEX, 



May be clear in one Part, jund 
ODfcure in another, p. 539. 

Real and fanCaitical, p. '343* 

Simple are all real, p. 43* $ 

2, 
And adequate, iBid, 
What Idea of mixt Modes are 
. fantafticaly p.. 344. $ 4 
' What Idea of Subftances are 
fantafticaly p. 34c. § 5 
Adequate and inaaequate, p. 

34S- § » 
How faid to he in Things, p. 

346. § a 
Modes are all adequate Ideas, 

p. 347 2I3 
Unleis are referred to Names, 

p. 348. § 4, 5 
Of Subftances inadequate, p. 



353- Vl 
1. As 



ls referred to real Eflences, 

P- 344- i 6, 7 
2. As referred to a Colledioh 

pf fimple Ideas, p. 351. § 

8 
Simple Ideas are perfed exro- 

•T*, p. 353- § I* ^ 

Of Subftances are perfefl tx- 

Tt/x, «^. S 13 
Of Modes are perfefl Arche- 

types, p. 3S4; § H 
True or falfe, «^, 
When falfe, p. 362. &c.' § 21, 

22, 23, 24, 25 
As bare Appearances in the 

Mind, neither true nor &lfe, 

P- 345- § 3 
As referred to other Men's 

Ideas, or to real E^xiftehce, 

or to real Eflences may be 

true or falfe^ p. 335. | 4, 

The Reafon of fuch Reference, 



Men's Ueas leaft apt 4,0 be 

falfe, p. 357. § 9 
Complex ones in this re^ft 

more apt to be falfe, efpeci- 

ally thbfe of mixed Modes, 

p. 375. §11 . 

Simple Ideas referred to £xif- 

tence are all true, p. 3^^. § 

14, 16 
Though not Refemblahc^S| p* 

359- § 15 
Though they Should be diffe* 

rent in different Men^ p. 

3S9* § '^ . 
Cdmplex Ideas of Modes are 

as true, p. 360. § 17 

Of Subftances, when falfe, p. 



263. § 26 
^hen ri] 



p. 256. §6, 7, 8 
limple Id 



pimple Ideas referred to other 



When right or wrong, t6. 
That we are uncapable of. 

Vol. 2. p. iyy, § 23 
That we cannot attain, becaufe 

of their Remotenefs, VoL 2. 

p. 178, §i4 
Becauie of their Minnteiiefs, 

Vol. 2. p. 79 § 25 
Simple have a real Conformity 

to Things, Vol. 2, p. i8o, 

§4 
And all others but of Sabftan- 

ces, ih. § 5 
Sin^ple cannotbe got by Words 

ot Definition, Vol. 2. p. 28* 

§ II 
But only by Experience, Vol, 

2. p. 30. § 14 
Of mixt Modes, why moft 

compounded. Vol. 2. p, 39. 

§13 
Specifick of mixed Modes, kow 

at firft made, Inliance in Km" 

mob and Nioupb^ Vol. z. p« 

66. § 44, 4S 
Of Subllances, Inftance in Za^ 

babt Vol. 2. p. 6g.h 47 
Simple Ideas and Modes have 

aU abftrad, as well as con- 
crete 
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Crete Names, Vol. 2. p* 74. 

OfSabftances have fcarceany 
concrete Names, Vol. 2. p. 

74- $ « 
Di&ierent in (fifFereiit Men, VoL 

2. p. 8z. f 13 

Oorlaeas almoftail relative/p. 

Panicnlar are firil in the Mind, 

Vol. 2. p, 1 16. § 9 
General are imperfed: /^. 
How pofitive Ideas may be 

from private Caufes, p. .o6. 

54 

Identical Proportions teach no- 
thing, Vol. 2. p. 220. ^2 
Identity not an innate Idea^. p. 

4?- * 3* 4» 5 
And Divcriity, p. 2S0. 

Of a Pknt wherein it cOnQfU, 
jp. 282. $ 4 

Of Animals, p. 283 § 5 

Of a Man, p. 283. § 6, 8 . 

Unity of Subftance does not al- 
ways make the fame Iden- 
tity, p. 284. J 7 

Peifbnal identity, p. 286. § 9 

Depends on the. fame Confci- 
onfnefs, p. '2S7. J 10 

Continued Exiilence makes 
Identity, p. 299. § 29 

And Diveriity in Ideas, the firft 
Perception of tbe Mind, Vol. 
8. p. 122. ^ 4 
I(Uots a}ui Madmen, izi. ^ 12 
Ignorance, our I. infinitely ex- 
ceeds our Knowledge, Vol. 

. 2. p. 176. § 22 

Cafes of I. Vol. 2. p. 177. 

*23 
. 1. For want of Ideas, 1^. 
2. For want of difcoverable 
Connedlion between the i- 
deas we have. Vol. 2. p. 1 8 1 . 
J 28 



3. For want of tracing the 
Ideas we have. Vol. 2. p, 
183. * 30 
Illation what. Vol. 2. p. zS8. 

Immeniky, p. 127. $ 4 

How this Idea is got, p. i68* 

is 

Immoralities of whole Nations, 
p. 54. ^ '9. and p. 35. § 
10 

Immortality not annexed to ,any 
Shape, Vol. 2. p. 192. § 

Impenetrability, p. 86. § i " 
Impofition of Opinions unreaiba- 
ablc. Vol. z. p. 279; § 

4 ' 
ImfofftbiU eft idem effe^ V mm 

effef not the firift thing 

known, p. 26. %2^ 

Impoffibility not an innate Idea» 

P- 48- * 3 
Impreffion on the Mind, wha^ 

P- '4- i 5 
Inadequate Ideas, p. 349. § i 

Incompatibilitv, how. far know- 
able. Vol. 2. p. 171. % 15 

Indtviduationii Princifium^ is £x- 
iftence, p. 281* § 3 - 

Infallible Judge oi Controverfiev. 
p. 41. $ 12 

Inference, what, Vol. 2. ^« 288» 

, M^ 3» 4 

infinite, why the Idea of I. not 

applicable to other Ideas, as 
well as thofe of Quality^ 
ilnce they can be as often re- 
peated, p. 170. ^ $ 

The Idea of infinity of Space 
or Number, and the Space 
or Number I. muft be diltin^ 
guiftied, p. 171. ^ 7 

Our Idea of Infinite very pbs. 
fcnre, p. 171. j 8 

]N[ambrr farniihes us with the 

deareft 
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fleareft Idea of Iiifinite, p^ 

The Idea off. 9 growing Idea, 
p. 173. J 12 

Oiir Idea 6t I. partly pofitive, 
parti^ comparative, partl;^ 
negative, p: 175. J 15 . 

Why fome Mcq think they 
have an Idea of infinite Pa- 
ration, but no^ of in^nite 
Space, p. 178. ^20 

Why Difputes abont F. are 
fifu^Uy perplexed, p. 179. 

pur Idea of infinite has its Qri- 

final in Senfation and lie- 
edkion, p. 179. ^22 

We have no pofitive Ideg of 
L p. 134, ^c. and p. 341, 
* 16 
f nfinijcy, why more commonly al- 
lowed to Duration than to 
Expanfion, p* 155* § 4 

How applied to God by us^ p. 
167. 4 4 

How we get this Idea, i^. 

The I. of Number, Duration, 

and Space different Ways 

confidered, p. 161. f 10^ 11 

^nnate Truths muft be the firft 

known, p* 27. ^26 

Principles to no Purpofe, if 
Men can be ignorant or 
doubtful of them, p. 37. S 13 

Principles of my Lord Herbert 
"^examined, p. 40. f 15 

Moral Kules to no Purpoie, 
if efFaceable or alterable, p. 
43. ^20 . 

J^ropofitions muft be diftinguiih- 
ed from others bv their Clear« 
nefs and Ufefulnefs, p. 62. 
f 21 

The Doftrine of I. Principles 
of ill Confequcnce, p. 65. 

in 



Jnftant, What, p. 143. § 10 
And continual Change, p. .144. 

Intuitive I^owledge, Vol. 2. p. 

131. §x 
Our higheft Certainty, Vol. «. 

p. 217. { 14 
Invention, wherein it congfis, p. 

9 ' 

Joy, p. 187. $7 ' 

Iron of what Advantage to Man- 
kind, Vol. 2, p. 265. J. II 
Judgment, wrong Judg;ments in 
Reference to Good and Evil^ 
p. 222. §. 58 
Right Judgment, ih. $ 56. 
One caufc of wrong J, Vol, 

2. p. 278. §3 
Wherein it confifts. Vol, z. p, 
?7i 



K 



K 



Nowledge has a great Con* 

ne£)ion with Words, Vol, 

2. p. 100. {21 

What, Vol. 2. p. 121. % % 

How much our K. depends on 

our Senfesy Vol. 2. p. 117, 

Aftual, Vol. 2, p. 127. h 8 

Habitual, ih. 

Habitual; twofold. Vol. 2. p. 

128. §9 
Intuitive, VoK 2. p. 131, 

Intuitive the clcareft, ib. ' 
Intuitive irrefiftible, ih, 
Demonftrative, Vol. 2. p. 132* 

Of general Truths is all either 
intuitive or demonftrative. 
Vol. Zp p. 13$. § 14 . 

Of particular Exiftences is fen- 
fitive, ih. 

Clear Ideas do not always pro- 

- ^ duce 
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ivice clear &imlcidg«» ^V#l. 

2. p. 138. iic 
What kind of mL we liave of 

Nature, p. 255. J.12 
Its Begiiuring ao<i FmgrtCs p. 

122. i 15» 16,17. ami p. 

19. § i^, 16 , . ,. 
Given u» in the Faculties to o{)- 

tain it, p. C5. J 12 . 
Men's Knowfe^ge.ftcconiing^ 

the Employmemipf their Fa- 
culties, p. 65. } 22 , ; 
To be got only by the JpfHai^ 

tion of our own Thought to 

theContempladoaofXaings, 

P 64.^23 
Extent of human Xnofrte^ge, 

Vol 2. p. ijS 
Our K. eoes not beyond o«r I- 

deas. Vol. 2. p. i83...{ i 
Nor beyond the Perception of 

their Agreement or Difingree- 

ment, ih. ^i 
Reaches not to all t>ar Uets, 

Vol. 2. p. 139. 1 3 
Mbch lefs to the Keality Of 

Things, ih. ^ 6 • 
Tet very improvable^ if right 

ways were taken, ih^ 
Of Co-exiftence very narrow. 

Vol. 2. p. 168. { 9, lOf 1 1 
And therefore Subftances rery 

narrow, Vol. 2. p. 170. J 

14, 15, 16 
Of other ^^/a/zmu undetermina- 
ble, Vol. 2. p. 173. .} id 
Of Exigence, VoL z. p. 176. 

Certain and univerfal, when tt> 
be had. Vol. 2. p. ids. § 29 

111 ufe of words a great hin- 
drance of K. Vol. 2. p. 183* 

General, where to be got, VoL 

2. p. 184. % yi 
Lies only in bur Thoughts, VoL 

2. p. 209. s 13 



184 i . . 

'^IMuimatiai Xmtha, ^ow 
real, VoLf. p. 197. #4 6 
- f Of Mqrality real. ,ili^ ^,7 1 ' 
; Qf Subfb^cot, . hQ|»,£Ht real, 

VoL 2. p. 19Q. 5 12 * 
./^hatoii^a^ br^novii^ge 
.^jiceal, ^.Voi, 2.^p. 189. ^ 3. 
and p.' 187, § 8 
tj^onfideriiig. Thiiiga,. and"^ noe 
Names, the way-rto^ VoL 
a. p4r'i9o» 5*3; . , , » 
Of ^ubftances^ wherein it con- 

fids, VoL 2.p. 199. ^ 10 
What required to any tolerable 
K. of Subftances, VoL 2. p. 
» 2094.4:14' - .....,..r. J 
Self-evident, V^L, s. fu 2B. 

Of Identity «nd Diverfity, as 
large *aaj our Ideaa«»'yol* 2. 
p. 1^8^ 4 a. «ji^i.^«ii3. 

' Wherein It conii^, Am^ '* 
Q£ Cokeadilefecc vo^ iimty, 
• Vel. 2. p.-iicif^ 5 *r 
Qf ^Rjclatsons i)f .Modhs not io 

ibaiKitv, /X ^6 i^ 

Of real ExiHence, none, ihid^ 

St '''••' . •* 

Begins in Particalao, ^kih 2« 

p. 118. I II J. 

Intuitiveof oucQwikJ&xiftciice, 

VoL 2. p. 238. ai. ■ 
Demonflrative of a God, . VoL 
r . 2«'p..a39. % I 
Impravemcnt o£ K. Vol* 2. p. 

259.- ^y 

' Not- imptrnnA by MajMbis, /^. 

Why fo thought, ik \ x 
Only improved by i>erfe6line 
and comparing loeaa, VoL 
2. p. 262. §6. and p. 267. 

And 
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And fiikling Ibcb Rdationi, Its Infercemetit, p. 326. § 6 

Vol. 3. p. 262. § f L^wtmnZf the ill State of L. i|i 

By ktermcdiatc IdMS» Vol. a. theie lauer Ages, Vol. 2. p. 

p» t67. § I4 89. fsTc. 

hk SnUbuicesi Imw to be im^ Of tlie Schools, lies chiefly ia 

proved. Vol. a. p* 289. § the Abuie of Words, tS. 

7 Such Learning of ill Confe- 

Partly ncceffiyryi ptrtly vdan- quence. Vol. 2. p* 95* § 

tary, Vol. a. p. 269. § 12 

It c Liberty, what, p. 193. § 8, 9, 

Why fonie, and Ibtittlt, Vol. 10, li, 12. and p. 196. ^ 

2. p. 270. i 3 t$ 

Ho«r increaied. Vol. a. p. Belongs not to the Will, p. 

281. f 6 190. § 14 

To be determinid by the Refult 

L of our own DtlihraiioHf is no 

Reftraint of L. p. 214. % 47^ 

IT Aagiuiges> why tiMy change^ 48,40,50 



f^^ p. 2^8. § 7 Fonnded in a Power of fufpend- 

WMfem it Goafilb, Vol. 2. p* ing our particular Deiires, p. 

I. i I, 2, 3 214. H^ 5J»52 ^ .. 

lu Uiv, Vol. 2. p. te. Sj Light, its abfurd Definmons, 

I^ Impetfe^tions, voL 2. p. Vol. 2. p. 27. § 10 

89. ) I Light in the Mind, what, VoL 2. 

Double Uie, i^. p. 223. § 13 

The Uie of L. deftrmd- by Lo^ck has introduced Obfcurlty 

the Sobtility of Diiputing, in Languages. Vol. 2.. p. 

Vol. 2. p« 94. f 10, II 92. § 6 

Ends of L. Vol. a. p. 102, % And hindered Kjiowledge, Vol. 

*3 «• P- 93- S 7 . 

Its Imperfe^io&s noc eafy to be Love, p. 186. ^ 4 

cured. Vol. 2. p. 107. % 2, 

4, 5,6 - M 
NeoeniT to Philc^^f^y they 

fiumld be, VoL 2. p. 107. 1% yf Adnefs, p. 121. § 12 

§ 3 IVX Oppofition to Reafon de- 

To ttfe no Woid without a di- ferves that Name, p. 165* 

^axA and clear Idea annex- . § 4 

cd to it, is one Remedy of Magifteiial, the moft knowing 

the^perfedioiis of L. VoL are moft Magifterial, Vol. 

a.^p. no. { 8, 9 2. p. 279. f 4 

Propriety in the Use of Words Making, p. 277 \ a 

another Remedy, VoL 2. p. 'Man not the Produ£l of blind 

111. § II Chance, VoL 2. p. 241. i 

Law of Nature generally allow- 6 

^9 P« 34* ^ ^ '^^^ Bflence of Man is p^acd 

There is, though not innate, in his Shape, YoL 2. p. i9t* 

P- 37- 5 >3 i 16 

VoVlL ^ A a We 
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We knew «ot bis real JSJinc.% 
Vol. 2. p. 43. § 3, anop. 52 

S 21 

The boundaries of the human 
Species not determined, Vol. 
2. p. 56. § 27 

What makes the fame individu- 
al Man, p. Z94. §. aio and p. 
599. § 29 

The Tame Man may be difierent 
Perfons, Of. 
Mathematicks, their Methods, 
Vol. 2. p. 262. ^ 7 

Improvement, Vol. 2. p. 268. 

Matter incomprehenfihti both in its 

Cohefion and Divifibiiity, p. 

260. § 20y Uc, and p. 263. 

§ 27 
What, Vol. 2. p. 96. J 15 
Whether in us it thinks, is not 

to be known. Vol 2. p. 139^ 

i6 
Cannot produce Motion, or any 
' Thing elfe, Vol. z, p. 243. 

iio 
And Motion cannot pnoduCe 

Thought^ ib. 
Not eternal, VoL 2. p. ^48. 

§ 18 
Maxims, VoL 2. p. 212. and p. 

224. i 12, 13, 14, 15 
Not alone Self-evident, Vol. 2. 

p. 212. § 3 
Are not the Truths frft knotms 

Vol, 2. p. 216. j^ 
Not the Foundation of our 

Knowledge, Vol. z, p. 217. 

Wherein tbeir Evidence con- 
fifts, Vol. s. p. 217. i ID, 
and p. 227. § 16 

Their Ufe, Vol. 2., p. 218. § 

II, 12 

Why the mod general fclf-evi- 
debt Propofitions alone pafs 
for Maxims, tb. 



, Are qHnmoRil)r^ Fropfs oi^ty 
where there is no u^d cv 
Proofs, Vol. 2. p. ^z6, $ 

Of little nfe with clear T^rw, 
Vol. 2, p. 2^7. i 16. and 
p. 228. § 19 

Of dangerous uJle with doubtful 
Terms, Vol. 2. p 29. § 12 

When firft known, p. i6, ^9, 
12, 13. p. 18. ^ 14. and p. 
20. \ i/S 

How they gain Aflear, p. 23. 
i 21, 22 

Made from particular Obferva- 
tions, ib* 

Not in the Underflandiag^ be- 
fore they arc adually^p, 24. 

Neither their Terms nar.lijeas 

innate, p. 24. f 23 
Leaft known to CbiJUrat, and 

illiterate People,, p.. Z7* § 

Memory, p. iii. { 2 
Attention and Pleafure ftttle 
Ideas in the Men^ry,.p. us 

And Repetition, j>. 1 12. § 4. 

andp, 113. $ 6 
Ditferences of Memory, p. 1 12. 

In Remembrance the Mind 
ibmetimes a^ve, {bi&jetunes 
paffive, p. 1 1 3. § 7 

Its Neceffity, p. 1 14. ^ 8 

Defeds,p. 114. ( 8, 9 

Ip Brutes, p. 11$. § 10 

Mtt4tpbyfok and Scifool Di<tMij 
filled with uninftrudiwe Pro- 
pofitions, Vol. 2. p. 234. $ 9 

Metbod ufed in MamefiiatiGksy 
Vol^ 2. p. 262. \ 7 

Mind, the QuickneCi of its ASi- 
oos, p. 108. $ 10 

Mi- 
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.' Mifiutes, Hoars, Dayis, jiot 
neceiiary to Duration, p. 

Miracles, tliG Ground of Ai&nt 
to ^iracl^s. Vol, 2 . p* 286. 

MiTery, what, p. 210. § 4? • 
Mo4^, ixiixed ModeSy p. 2$^, 

Made t>y the Mind, p. 236. 

Sometimes got by the ^xplica- 
I tiofl of tl^ Name, p. 236. 

Whence a mixed Mode has its 

Unity, p. 237. § 4 
Occaiion of minced Modes> p. 

' 237' § S 
Mixed Modes, their Ideal how 

got, p. 239. §9 

Modes fimple and complex. 

i pi 125, § 4 

Simple Modes, p. 127. ^ i 
. Of Modon, p. 1.80. $2 
Mosal Good and Evil, what. p. 

322- 4 5 
. Three JR^ales whereby ' Men 

judge of Moral RedUtude, 

P- 323- § 7 
Beuigs^ how founded oh fimple 

Ideas of Senfation and Re- 

fle^on, p. 329. $ 14, 15 

Rules not Self-evident^ p. 31. 

Variety of Opinions concern- 
ing Moral Rules, whence, 
p. 32. § 5, 6 
i Rules of innate cannot, with 
publick Jiimjcancfif be tranf- 
grefied, p. 36. § 11,. 12^ 

J13. 
Morality capable of Demonftra- 

tion, VoK 2. p. 114. § 16. 

and p. 174. § 18. and p. 

' 263. § 8 

The proper Study of Mankind y 

. Vol, 2. p. 265. % J I 



Of Aaions in^ their Conformity 
to a Rule, p. 330. § 15 

Miflrakes in Moral Aftions ow- 
ing to Names, ib. § j6 

Difcourfe in M. if not clear, 
'tis the fault of the Speaker ^ 
Vol. 2. p. 114. i 17 

Hinderances of demonilrative 
treating of M. i. Want of 
Marks. 2. Complexednefsy 
Vol. 2. p. 175. § 19 

3. Intereft, Vol. 2. p. 176. 
§ 20 

Change of Names in Morality 
changes not the Nature of 
Thirigs, Vol. 2. p. 189. § 

9. II 
. And Mechaniim hard to be re- 
conciled, p. 39. § 14 
Secured amidft Men's wrong 
Judgment, p. 229. § 70 
Motion, flow or very fwift, why 
not perceived, p. 143. § 7, 
8, 9, 10, II 
Voluntary inexplicable. Vol. 
. 2. p. 249. § 19 
Its abfurd Definitions, Vol. 2, 
p. 26. § 8, 9 



N 



NAming of Ideas, p. no. 

}fams Moral eftabliflied by Z^<z(;, 
are not to be varied from. 
Vol. 2. p. 190. i 10 
Of Subftances ilanding for real 
EJfences are not capable to 
convey Certainty to the Un- 
derftanding. Vol. 2. p. 203. 

Standing for nominal Edences 
will make fome, though not 
many, certain Propoutipns, 
tb. p. 204. § 6 

Why Men fubftitute Ns. for 

real EITences, which they 

A a 2 know 
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know not. Vol. 2. p. 99. ^ 

19 
Two hlft SMpfofitions in facb an 

Ufe of Names, Vol. z. p. 

100. § 21 
A particular Name t^ every * 

particular Things impoffibley ^ 

Vol. 2. p. 8. ^ 1 ' 
And ufdeis, i^. $ 2 
Proper Names where uftd» t j. 

p. 9- i 4» S 
Specilick Names ato dRxed to 

the nominal EflSsnce, Vol. 2. 

p. 22. $ 16 

Of fifflple Ideas, and gaMan- 
ces, refer ta Things, VoL 

2. D. 2;« ^ 2 

And Aand for both real and'no- 
minal Eilence, ir^; § 3 

Of fimpte Ideas, toot capable 
of Definitions, i^.- f 4 

Why, Vol. 2. p. 26. J 7 

Of leaft doabtful Signiflcation» 
Vol. 2. p* 30. f 1; 

Have few Afcents tn Unea fre- 
Jicamentalif Vol. i. p. 31. ( 
16 • • 

Of complex Idels, may be de- 
fined, Vol. 2. p. 29. § 12 

Of mixed Mci/es, ftand for ar- 
bitrary Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 32. § 
2. and p. 66. ^ 44. ' 

Tic together the Parrs of their 
Complex Ide^s, Vol. 2. p. 

37- S to • 
Stand always for the real £f- 

fence. Vol. 2. p. <{g. ^ 14 
Why got nfuaUy before the 

Ideas are kjiown. Vol. 2. p. 

40- i 15 
Of Relations comprehended 

under thofe of mixed M§iics, 

ihid. § 16 - 
Gemra^l N» of Sobftances/^Ai/ 

for Sorts, Vol. 2. p. 41. § i 
Neceflary to Species, Vof. 2. 

p. 64. f 39 




Pi%pir Nitms belong onljf i^ 
Sobftaoces, Vol. »; p* 65- ^ 

Naoles of McJtg m tteiriiib 
JfpHcatiomt Vol. 2. p.^66. { 

44 ' 
OiSttbftiDces !ii tildi^ Mt jfy- 

^cdtimf Vol. «. f^tSt^ 

* f^t 47 *^ _ 

Spectfick JVtfMd ffitiM for dMb^ 

rent things in diAMBfrMea, 
Vol. 2. 1^:60. ^4Sr.';>.2i 

Are pae in t& Place of ^the 
Thing yS^/^i/ to ha«e tke 
real Efience of tto Specktp 
Vol. 2. p. 70. 4 4d 

Of mixed M^dei doabtful ^of- 
ten, becaafe of thB^ 
CompofidOn of tto-^ 
diey Hand for. Vol. s. p. 78. 
S6 

Becaufe they want StamlMMs 
Natore, «^. § 7 

Of Sabftances doubcfitl, ht-^ 
canfe refcned to Pacctmt 
that cannot be kaosm, -far 
known bot impeffeAlfy Vc4. 
2; p.8i,&r.}ii, I2,i3,'i4 

In their PhilolbphicaA Ulc faianl 
to havefettledSignificaddbs, 
Vol. 2. p. 84. ^ 1 9 

Inftance Liqaor, ib, $ 16 

G<dd, Vol. 2. p. 82;* 4 1 3[ **» 

Of' fimple Jms, why le«S^ 
donbdbl. Vol. 2. p. 86. § 

Leaft compounded Ideas have 
the* kaft dubious Names 
Vol. 2. p. 87. J 19 
Natural Philoibphy not capable 
of Sdence, Vol. 2. p. 181. ^ 
26. andp. 26c. t 10 » 

Yet very afefnl, Vd. 2. p. 266. 
^12 .' 

How to be improved, ib. 

. What 
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r bfti lii^dfired it9s,xl<n- Ot^^nh pur Organs faited to oar 

^ t prov^mcnt, i*. , . (\i,.^ State, p. 255. j 12, 13 

Neceffity, p. 195 

Negative iTermst Vol. 2., p. «• . P , 

Name& Rgnify the Abfenq^ of OAU^ Ff foit,. works prefently* 

.pofitivpWcas, p.;9<S. iej' . X P- »J^f» i$4 . 

^r. AT^/o^ Vol. i(9.fiv/<2i8. ItsUfe, p.^2. §4 

§ II -^ .Cf / Parrot mentipaed. by Sir W.T* 

NodUog* t Aau No^hinj; cwwt > p-^Ri. 8 

< < ptodof^'^ny (hiflg) is pe« Holds a rational Dircourfe^ /^. 

monfbratioDy Vc^. ^ p* ^42. Particles fo^inf^rts, or whole Sen- 

$» ,j. . . . / tenccMOgcther, Vol. 2. p. 

TiuwtttTf psi'i.6|, . , ii;^^ folieiii liai. the Beauty of well 

Modes o^^i^. the x»oft di4uidi , Speakipg. i&, § 2 

Uoaif^ »i^- S 3. .0 rn 10 How their ufe is to be i/uwn, 

DeilwmiVaiionJn.N^ thi^moft VQVi3tf,p^72> S 3 

:detMt9iififlte» «^ § I V ' They expr^fs fome A6Hon» or 

The^g^A^ Meaf^e^ p,-.l66. Patfion pf the Miad,V^. 5 4. 

§8 3 P^W,^reat M^wory, p. 115. 

. Afeobht^H clwrcft .|d^. of Ig- § 9 

finity, p. 172. § 9: . ;, Paffion, Pf.a4f. f u 
NiMbemUM^ wnat,..,f»; )k^4» ,4 Paffion8,how|hey lei^usintoEr- 
^.M' :i - . , -;:. ror, VoL 2. p. 284, § 12 
, Nai^tt Mceffaryto it, ^v Turn on Pleftfere and Pain, p. 
Atfd Cfedffj p. 166. i.7. , 186. J 3 
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^ a a c;««ifr> p. i oo. , j. 7. , 1 so. j 3 

t.Whyi:K>( early ipChildreus and Paffions are feldotn iingle, p. 

Percepaon oireefold, p. 192, $ 

In Perception the Mind for the 

Otfei^ity unavpidaM^iA an- mod pare pa^ve, p. ii6f 

tci^i^V Authprs, V^H 2^ p. §r 

. t^. J5 W . . Is an ImpreiTion made on the 

The Caufe of it in our Ideas, Mi^d, p. 1 18« § 3^ 4 

P- tS%i i 5 i ^ > ^^^^ Womb, t'B. § f 

Obftuvcte, rjtbey are mo^,^ who Diiference between it and In- 

hav« JepA examined. Vol* 2. nate Ideas, iV^. § 6 

P» 278, § 3 , Puts the Diiference between 

Opinion, what* Vol. a* p. 274* the Animal and Vegetable 

§ 3 Kif^domt p. I zo. § II 

How Opinions grow up to The feveral Degrees of it (hew 

principles, p. 44. (21^ 22, the Wifdom and Goodnefs 

23, 24,25, 26 . of the Maker, p. 121, ( 

Qf others a wrong Ground of Af- } 2 



/[ent, Vol. 2. p. 276. 4 6 
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Belongs to all atiimals, p. 121. 

i 12,. 1 J, 14 
The firft Inlet .of Knowledge, 

p. I2i. § 15 
Perfon, what, p. 2S6> ' § 9 

A Forenfick Term, p. 297. § 

26 
The fame Confciaafnefs alone 

makes the fame, p. 289. % 

13. and p. 29^. § z$ 
The fame Soul, without the 

fame Confcioofnefs, makes 

not the fame Perfon, p. 196. 

Reward and Puniihment fol- 
low perfonal Identity, p. 
293. \ 18 
Phancy, p. 114. § 8 
Phantailical Ideas, i&. 
Place, p. 129. % 7, 8 

Ufe of Place, p. 130. ^ 9 
Nothing but a Relative Pod- 

tion, p. 130. ^ 10 
Sometimes taken for the ^pace 

a Body fills, /^. 
Twofold, p. 157. %6fj 
Plcafurc and Pain, f . 185. § i. 
and p. 188. § 15, 10 
Join themfclves to moft of our 

Ideas, p. 92. ^ 2 
Why joined to feveral Adions, 

P- ?^' 5 3 
Power, how we come by its Ideas, 

p. 189. §. I 
Active and paffive, p. 190. § 2 
No pafTivc Power in God, no 
' 'adtive Power in Matter; 

both a£live and paffive in 

Spirits, iiiJ. 
Pur Idea of Adive PoWcf 

cleared frorii Refledlion, p. 

191. §4« 
Powers operate not on Powers, 

p. 197. § 18 
Make a great part of the Ideas 

of Subllances, p. 251. § 7 



Why, p. 2J3. § « 
An IdeaofSenfatioa and Re- 
flexion, ]>« 94. 4 ^ 

l^radical Principles not innate, p. 
29,.^! 
Not univerfally a£eoted to, p. 

3d. § 2 
Are for Operation, p. 3a. f 

3 

Not agreed, p. 39. $ 14 

DiiFerent, p. 44. ^ zf 
Princi^es not to he received 
without Arid Examinatioii, 
Vol. 2. p.. 261. (4. and p. 

33?- § 8 
The ill Conibqnesices of wrong 

Principles, Vol. 2. p. 331. 

59,^10 
None innate, P* 9. 5 i 
None uhiverfally ailentedto. 

How ordinarily got, p. 44. $ 

22 

> Are to be examined* p. 46. { 
26, 27 
Not innate, if the Ideas they 
are made up of aore not in- 
nate, p. 47. it 

Private Tetas, Vol. 2; p. 2. J 

4 
Probability^ what, VoL 2. p. 

273. f 1 and p. 274. $ 3 

The Grounds of P. Vol. 2, p, 

V5 U 
In Matters of Faft, VoL 2. p. 

276s i 6 ' 

How we are to judge in Proba- 
bilities, Vol. 2, p* 275. ^ 5 ■ 
' Difficulties in Ps. Vol. 2. p. 
282. § 9 ' 

Grounds of P. in Spe^nlaticMi,' 
Vol. 2. p. 284. i 1 2 

Wrong Meafures m P. Vol. 2. 

„P- 330. 5 7 

(low evaded by prejudiced 
Minds, Vol. 2 p. 334. { 13 
^ * Proofs^ 
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■ 

Proofs^ VoL z. p^ 134' i 3 
Properties of Specifick Edeaces 
not known, Vo^. 2. p. 51. 
.419 

Of Things very numerous, p. 
3C2. ^ ID. and p. 362, § 24 ^ 
Propoutions Identlcali teach no- 
thing, VoL 2. p. 299. } 2 

Generical teach nothing. Vol. 
2. p. 232. § 4 

Wherein a Part of tkt Defini- 
tion is predicated of the 
Subjed, teach nothing, iM. 

, But, the SignUicfttion of that 
Word, Vol, z. p. 234. J 

7 

Concerning Subftances gene- 
rally either triAing', or un- 
certain, /^. ^ 9 

Merely verbal, how to be 
known, VoL 2. p. 236. } 1.2. 

Abftra£l Terms predicated one 
of another, produce merely^ 
verbal Ps. i6. 

Or a part of complex IJea pre- 
dicated of the whole. Vol. 
2. p. 237. %i3 

More Ps, mcreiy verbal than is 
fuipefted, iL 

Univerfal Propoiitions concern 

. not Exiftence, VoL 2. p. 
237. (I ' . 

What Ps. concern Exiftence, 

Certain Proportions concern* 
ing Exillence, are particular 
concerning ab(traA Ideas, 
may be general. Vol. 2. p. 

257- § >3 
Mental, VoL 2. p« 196. ( 3. 

and p. 198. ( 5 
Verbal, ih. 
Mental hard to be treated, 

VoL 2. p. 196. ^ 3. and.p* 

>97- i 4 



PunKhment^ what, p- 322. f 5 
And Reward follow Conici- 
oufneis, p. 293. i 18. and 

p. 297. 5 26. 

An unconfcious Drunkard why 
puniihed, p. 295. f 22 



OtJality, fecondary Qualities, 
their Conne^on, or Incon- 
fifleocc unknown, VoL 2. 
p. i70# § 11^ 
Of Subftances fcarce know- 
tihU, but ,by • Experience, 
VoL 2. p. 171. and p. iji. 

5 I4» }(> 

Of Spiritual Subftances, lefs 
than of Corporal, Vol. 2. p. 

^ '7^i»7- 

Secondary have no ConntSion 

with the primary that pro- 
duce them, Vol. 2. p. 170. 
171. § 12, 13. and p. 182. 
, 4 28 

Of Subftances depend on re- 
mote Caufes, VoL 2. p. 
207. 411 

Not to be known by Defcrip- 
tions, VoL 2. p. 116. h 21 

Secondary, how far capable of 
Demonftration, VoJ. 2. p, 

>35» 136. h II, 12, 13 
What, p. 74. § 8 

. How {aid to be in Things, p. 
346. % 2 
Secondary would be other, if 
we could difcover the Mi- 
nute Parts of Bodies, p, 
315. S II 
Primary Qs p. 97. § 9 
How they produce Ideas in us, 
p. 98. S 12 
. Secondary Q^. p. 98. § 13, 14, 

Primary Qs. referable our 
A a 4 Ideas,, 



I ^ 1> 

Min#,*iec<indtry tdtl p. 99. 
§ic, 16 * 

Thrie?S<firts of Qs. % Bodies, 

P IM. t ZL ' " ; * ' -^ 

y.Y Primary, iecondjuy imii|e* 
dlately perceivabU, and fe« 
cOiiAaiy mediately perCeiv* . 
able, p. 104. § 25 

Secondary Qs. are bdre' .P^wfri, 

^ p. loa. M3»H*25^ ' ;" 

Secondary Qs. have no m^ 

temawe Gohneaiotf "iAtK ' 

the fiffty p. 104. i 25 ' 

Quotationf, how little to l>e 

relied on^ Vol. 2. p. 24B. 

* I? 
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REal Idea$, p. 343 • f 1 
iReaTon, its various Stgni- 
iibatix>fi|^ Vol. 2. p. i8B. 
i I ^ 

Whatr 1'^ M ' ^ ■' ; 
Reafon is natural Risydadoil, 

Vol. 2. p. 318. %\ 
It mud -judge of Rev^ktion, 

Vc4. 1. p. 323. § IT 
It mud'* be> our left Guide ^fai 

every thing, 1^. 
Four Parts of Realbn, Vol. 2. 

S. 501, 302 
ere Reafon fails us. Vol. 2. 
p. 314. ^9 
Necefiary ih all but htuiikmf 
■" Vol. 2. p. 305. § 15 
As coQtra-aiftin?uime4' to 
Fnth, what. Vol. i. p. 
308. * 2 ^ 

Jielps us not to the Know- 
ledge of innate Truths, p. 
16. § 8 
General Ideas, general Terms, 
and Reafon, ufually grow 
together, p* 19. § 1$ 
Recollcdion, p^ i92« 4 f 
J^cflfifilon, p. 68. i ^ 



Relat*4*p/%7i;yi.^^ "r ,>«». ^ 
Ration, p. 12. ^ 7. and p 2f r. 

Relation profWi&iiA;^.^fto. 

N^ral, p. 426. % 4^ iJr(-7:- 

Jnfi(ttted;<^v'Sti. § 3' <^ 
Moral, p. 322. % 4 ^ "^^ 
Kum4itrtteTpV^]JiC ^^yf* •^-'^ 
Terminate in fingle {de^y-ir#« 
O^ tifefti- IdiMtiol iielitflM^' ^. 

33. '5 IS ■ •' £ ^^^n- 
Nsimes of Rs/d#tiA>tfiil,f .^f #• 

Witl^uc ico#telatiVef -TMaia^ 

Different from the thinfs rdat- 

'<^p-''«73. ^'4-' i^'"^V3 
Changes^ winhout any^^tej^in 

the Sttbjea, ik f :5 ": 
Aiways between two^^ p. ^irt^^ 

All things capable of iLelatfas^JI 
Hid » • ^noiaiti* 

The Ideli' of Rilation bttin 

* clearer than of the thinga 
related, p. 274. ^ 9 

All terminate in fim|)le Ideas 
of SeAfation anH Rft^Ba^ '^ 

R^lativesy^lpr 27], $1 ,<«. 
Some R. Terms taken fat ex- 

t<mial Denominations^ . Hi 
Some for abfolute, p. iyiu ^ ^ 
How to be known; p. 27$. ^ 

•10 
Many Words, though aUokte^ 
are ReUtiVey, p. C7 j« \6 
Religion, all Men liave time to 
enquire into, Vofi. 2. p« 

327- S3 . 

But in many places are hinder- 
ed from enquiring, i6. § 4 

Remenibrance of great Force iir 
common Life, p. 328. } 12 ' 
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» 

What, p. 6j. S to. p. uir ■ aot tt) be impoftt, Val. 3u • 

f 7 1 - . . P' 89. i 23 

SLctputatioii of great Force ia Self, wbat ^akes it,, p. 292. § 17 

6QqunoiiLi^» P- S^* 4 »* P- *93' 4 20. aadp. ^. 

BLcftraiqt, p. 195. § 13 Hr^4^^^ 

Revelation an anqoei^io^ble Self-Love, p. .^64. § 2 

Ground of Afff fit, Vol^ ^ p* Purely canfe of XJiu&Sotifiit^ 

3S7. i 14 nefs in us, /^ 

Belief no Pioof ^f itf l^t ^ C« : Selfrpvident Fr^fitknn^ wheie fo 

3^4. > 15 : . *« had. Vol. 2. p.-iij, 

Tifdiil^^^RevelatiOQC^^iiot-' &f. 

convey a new fimple,jdea9 Ni^^er «ffded nor adfnhttd 

VoI.«. p. 309-iJ? i r Proof, Vol. 2. p. jia. f 

Not fo fure as our Reafc^^ or i^ 

,fimfes* VoI»:^* p, 31Q. § 4 Senfauon, p. 37. 1 1 - 
In >TUii^ of Rea«m^ n^ i«^ I>iiltn£^iihable from othef 

of Revelation, Vol.', ar p. Perceptions, Vol. 2. p. 13^. 

Cannot ovef*rule our ^clear Explained, p. 10 1. § 21 

r!!K^Qi4c<^g^» '^* ^^4 P« 31 S* Wnat, p. 1^3. f i 

§ 10. p« 316. J 9 f Senfes, why we cannot conoeife 

Mjoft ov^r*rttle FroiiMi^ts of other Siualities than the O^ 

Reafon* Vol. 2. p. 313. 48 ^V^i of our Senfes, P* S3. § | 

ltewiM3d9«whaVp*>j22. .4.^ Learn to difcem by Exerdfe, 

JUietorick, an Arc of deceiving. Vol. 2. p. ii6. § 21 

Vei. 2f p. }o6. \f 34 Much quicker would not be 



'ir 
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ufcfultO 0», P* 255. $ II 

S Our Organs of Senies foited ta 

our State, p, 255. § n, 

SAgadtyf* Vol* «. p* 132. § 3 '? » 

Same, whether:, Suhfttmce^ Senfible lUowle^ is as eertaiii 

Mode^ or Cottfrete, p. 209. r ^ we need, VoL 2. p. 254. 

i a9 . i 8 

Sand, M^te.to the Eye, pellucid Goes not beyond the prefent 

: in a Miicrofcope, p. 255.. A&9 Vpl. 2. p. 255. § 9 

>% II c J, _ Shame, p. 188. J 17 

Sceptical, no Body fo S. as to Siqii4e liieaa, p. 80. § i 

, ^doii&C his own- ExMence, Not made by t}ie Mtn49 p« St. 

Vol. 2. p. a^p. i 2 >^ iz 

Schoob» whereii) fiiulQr, Vol. 2« Power of the Mind over them^ 

' |). 92. i 6 p. 132. $ I 

Science divided into a f onfi^nu The Matmals of all our Know* 

tion of Nature, oi Opera-^ ledgt^^. 94. \ 10 

tion, and of Signs, ib* ^ < AUpofiuve, p. 95. $ i . 

No Science of natural Bodiea» V^ry different from their Cau- 

VoL 2. p. |38y tf f. fes, pj 95, J 2, 3 

Scriptttie, Interpretations of S« ^te 
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Sift mA diftieat Men, fttnds 
for di^erent Adions, p. 42. 

Solidity, p. 86. § 1 
Isfeparable from Body, f* S6. 

By if s Body fills Space, p. 87. 

This Idea got by Touch, i^. 
Hew diftingoimed £rosn Sfacf, 

p. 87. § 3 
From Hafdnefs, p. 88. f 4 
SAOietlling $t>a Etermif demon- 
ftrated. Vol. 2. p. 242. } 8. 
Sorrow, p. 187. } 8 
Soul thinlu not always, p. 71. 

Not m found Sleep, p. 72. § 

II. 
Its Immateriality we know not. 

Vol. 2. p. 139. S 6 
ReligioB not concerned in the 

Soul's Immateriality, ib. 
Our ^orance about it, p« 

298. ^ %j 
Soand, its Modes, p. 188. § 3 
Space, its Idea got by Sight and 

Touch, p. 127. § 2 
Its Modifications, p. 127. § 

Not Body, p. 132. f 12 

Its Parts infeparable, p. 132. 

Immoveable, p. 132. § 14 
Whether Body or Spirit, p. 99. 

Whether Snbftance or Acd-* 

dent, p. 133. S 17 
Infinite, p. 14. ^ 20* and p. 

168. i 4 
Ideas of Soul and Body diftin&t 

p. 136. S 23 
Confidered as a Solid, p« i6i. 

§it 

Hard to conceive any real Be- 
ing, void of SottU *h^ 



Species, why chaagiog oae tim- 
pie Idea of the consplez 
one, I is thought to ch^E^ 
the Species in Modes, but 
not in Snbftances, Vol, 2. 
p. 09. S »9 

Of Ammals and V^(<»ables, 
moftly diftingoifhed l^ Fi- 
gure, ib. % 19, 20 

Of other things by C9lmir^ ib. 

Made, by the Undierftanding 
for Communicatioii, Vol. 2. 

p. 37« 5 9 
No Species of mixed Modes 
without a Name, YdL 2. p. 
38. % II 
• .Of Subftances are determined 
by the nominal Effence^ Vol. 



2. p. 45. §7, 8. p. 47. Jii. 
p,49.5 13. and p. 39. ^ 13. 
Not by iubftantial Forms^ Vol. 



2. p. 47. % 10 
Nor by die ual Effence^ Vol. 2. 

p. 91. ( t8. and ;». 54. ^ 2c 
Of Spirits how diftinguifheX 

Vol. z* p. 47. S ^1 
More Species of Creatures a- 

bove than below us. Vol. 2. 

p. 48. § 12 
OiCnAtures very gradoaf, ib, . 
What is neceiTary to the mak-r 

ing of Species by real £f- 

fences. Vol. 2. p. 50.^^14 
Of jtmntals and FlatUs cannoC 

be diftinguifhed by Frvpaga* 

tioHt Vol. 2. p. 53. } 23 
Of Animals and Vegetables 

diftineuiihed principally by 

the Shape and Figure, of 
• other Things by the Coloury 

Vol. 2. p. 57. 4 29 
Of Man liKewife in part, VoL 

2. p. 54. § 26 
Inftance Abbot of St. Martin^ 

ib. 
Is but a partial Conception of 

what 
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what is in tlie Iftdtviduiils, 
V<rf. 2. p. 60. f^ 
'Tis die complex Idea which 
the Names fiand for, that 
makes the Species, Vol. 2. 

P-62. § 35 ^ 

Man makes the Species at Sorts, 

Vol. 2. p. 6x. S3^> J7. 
But the Foandatton of it is in 

the Similitude found in 

Things, ilf. 
Every diftina abftraft Idea 

makes a different Species, 

Vol. 2. p. 63. § 38 
speech, its End, Vol. 2. p. 4. 

Proper Speech, Vol. 2. p. 7. 

Intelligible, it. 
Spirits, i the Exigence of Spirits 
not knowable. Vol. l. p. 
257. ^ r2 " 
Operation of Spirits on Bodies 
liot conceivable. Vol. 2. p. 
182. § 28 
What Knowledge they have of 
Bodies, Vol. 2. p. 117. J 23 
Separate, how their Knowledge 
may exceed ours, p. 1 1 S • ^ 9 
, We have as clear a Notion, of 
^ the Sabftance of Spirits as 
of Body, p.. 248. § 5 
A Conjefturc concerning one 
way of Knowledge, wherein 
* Spirits excel us, p. 257. $ 

Our IJeas of S. p. 2c8. § 15 
As clear as that of Body, p. 

260. § 22 
Primary Ideas belonging to S. 

p. 259. 5 18 
Move, p. 259. § 19 
Ideas of S. and Body compared^ 

p. 26 J. 5 30 • " 
The Exillence of S. as eafy to 

be admitted as that oi Bodies^ 

p. ^64, 5 28 



^ We hftvd no Tdeahawipiritf 
commanteate their Thoughts^ 

• p. 268 §36 , 

How fa* we are i^nofarit of the 
Being, Species, and Proper-, 
ties of Spirits, Vol. 2. p. 
« i»t. J 27 
Stupidity, p. 114. J 8 
SubftanCe, p* 235. { i 
' S. n6 idea otit, p. J9.' ^ i^ 
Not very knowable, ih. 
-Oor Certainty cofncernirig theni, 
teaches but a little way, V^. 
2. p. 204. 5 7. p. 206. § 10* 
and p. 211, § 15 
The confufed /4>tf of Subftance 
in general, makes always a 

• Part Of the Eflence of the 
Species of Subftances, Vgl. 

' i. p.ct.'§2i' 
In Subftances we mnft refUfy 
the -Signification of their 
Nam^s by the Things, more 

• than by Definitions; Vol. '2. 

P- 177- § H 
Their Ideas firtgle of colleftivc. 

We have no diftinft Idea ofS. 

p. 133. S 18, 19 
We have no Idea of pure S. 

p. 243. § 2 
Our Ideas of the Sorts of Ss* 

p. 24c. § 3, 4, 6 
Obfervables in our Idea of Ss, 

p. 269. § 37 
Colle6iive Ideas of Ss. p. 270. 
They are fingle Ideas, ii. § 2 
Three Sorts, p. 280. § 2 
The Ideas of Ss. have in the 

Mind a double Reference, p. 

348. S 6 . 
The Properties of Ss. numerous, 

and not at all to be known, 

P- 352- § 9» »o 
The perfea Ideas of Ss. p. 
251* S 7 

Three 
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Three Sorts of Iduu, ntk^dar , And Place S^ftiiigQiniaHe Por«^ 

ampltx one of Subftancesy tions of infinite Dnraciaii 

p. 254. f 9 and£xpanfion, p. 156. $5, 

Siihtuty, what. Vol. 2, p. '93. 6 '^ 



M 



^ .- y Twofold, p. 1 57. § 6, 7" 



I^endihinatimis [{rom dme' are 



Succeflion, an Idea got cbiw. 1 

fiom the TraL(i of , oJr IUlati]^,'p/277. § 3 * - , 

/[^«/, pw 94* $ 9. and p. 142. Toleration^ neccfTaiy in our f^ti 



i6 



WJikh Train is the Meafure 
of it, p.. 144* S It ' 

Smmmm JSpmtm^ wherein it con- 




^llcjeifm* no Help to Reafonlng, 

Vol. 2. p. 290. } 4 
TheUfeoTS. /^. 
l^conytniencies of $. H, 
Of no pfe in Probabilide«» Vol. 

t. p, 298, S 5 
Helps not to new Difcoveries, 

Vot 2. p. 299. § 6 
Or the Improvement of oar 

Knowledge, it. f 7 
Whether in Syllopta the Jl£f/. 

9V. ' (nay not be beuer 

placed>^VoI. 2. p. 500. § 

^y be about Partici^lafty ik 
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TAfte and Smells, their 
Modes, p. 181. § $ 
Tpftimony, bow it lefTens Force, 

Vol. 2. p. 283. $ 10 
Thinking, p. 183. S i 
^odjM (X Thinking, p. 183. f 

I, 2 . ^ 

Mens ordinary Way of Think- 
ing, p. 184. §4 



An Operation of the .Soul, p. V t\ 



of Knowledge, Vol. 2. 'p. 

2^9. S ^ " * ' '• ,^ 

Tradition, the older, the Ids ifirti 

dible, VbL''2, p. 312. 4 6 ' 
Trifling Prdpbfitions, Vol', r:^. 

229 . > 

. Difconrfes, Vol. i, p. 234* ^ 

2 J5. sind p. 236. § 9, ic>, 1 1 
Truth, whatf. Vol. 2. p. 196. f 

2. p. i98» % c. and p. 200. 

S9 ' ^ 

OfThoufl[bt,Vol. a. p. 19^ 

M^nSp. 200. §9 
ords, vol. 2. p. r96. $' 

Verbal andreU, Vol, 2. p^ 1J^ 

^pral. Vol. 2. p. 200* S ^ 

Mct^phylSpa!, p. Js s* § 2^ ^ - 
General ieldom appreheiided 

but in Wor4s, YoJ. 2. p. 

200. 1 10 ^' 

Iq what it ^Qnfift^ p« )6t'. § 

19 
Love of ft necefliuy, Vol.^w i 

p. J id, I I 
Hpw wer may know ^t-W^ 

it, ib^ 

» ' — - f -u - 9 

V • ■ : - 

T TAcunm poffible, p. 135, % 



li^.S 10 
' Without Memory ofeleTs, p. 

74- ^'5 
Yfmc, what, p. 146. § 17, 18 / 

Not the Meafur^ of Motion, 
Y 149- §« 



Motion proves a Vacuum, p. 

136. §23 
We have an I^ea of i{, p. 87. 

Viinety 
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yiakty^.^f Meoa . Porfoiii «c- 
r ^oun^ for, p. 8 18. 4 45, 

Virtue^ what in Reality, p. 41* 

What in its commoa AppUca* 
tion, p. 34* S 9t 10, 11.. 

h preftrable under ^ bare Pof* 
ability of a future State, p. 
229. 470 

How taken, p. 41. 4 17 

WhoUy paffive in m Recep- 
tion ot iimpli?. I^]eas> p< 8o, 

Vice.Ues in wrong/^ Meafures of 

Good^ V0L.2. p. 335. ^ 16 
Uoderftandingy what, p. 192* } 

Like a dark Room, p. 1^3. § 

"Wlicn rightly ufea, f * 4«^ 7 
Three forts of Pei^ceptic^ J|»tiHi 

Underftandin^, p. 192. ^ ; 
Wholjy .paffive 10 the Recep* 

tion of iimple Ideas, p* So, 

Uneafioeft alone ^etinuQes the 
^sWili of a new i\6lion, p. 

-202. % 29, Jl» 32, ^C. ' " 

why it determines the Will, 

' p; 107. §3^ 
Caufes of it, p. 221. ^ 57 
Unity, ai^ Idea both of Sen&tion 
and Relle^on, P* 94- § 7 
Snggefted by every Thing, p. 
103. S I 
Univeri^lity is only in Signs, Vol. 

2. p. 12. I 12 
UniveHals, how made, p. 119. 

Volition, what, p. 192. ^ 5. and 

p. 196. S »5 
Better known by Reflection, 
than Words, p. 203. ^ 30 
Voluntary, what, p. 192. ^ 5. p. 



194. ( II. and p. iai. 4 

w 

WHat is, is not univeri^y 
aiTented to, p. 14. $ 4 
Where, and when, p. 255, f 

Whole and Part not innate Idefts^ 

P- 49- * 6 
Will, what, p. 192. 4 5^ 6. p. 

190. § 15. and p. 202: f 'an 

What determines the Will, p, 

'2oi. § 29 ". ; 

Often confounded with I>f fire, 
p. 203, ^ 30 ' 

Is ^onverfant only aboi^t 6Ur 
own Anions, i/. ' 

Terminates in them^ p. 269.' § 

. Is determined by t&e greateft 
prefent removeable Uneafi* 
ne(s, it. 

Wit and Judgment wh^f^'^ 
feitnt, f>. 117. § 2 

Words, an ill Ufe of Words one 

mat Hindrance of Know* 

fodge,Vol. 2. p. 184* 

Abufc of Words, Vol. 2. p. Sq 

Seds introduce Words withdnt 

Signification, VoL 2. p. 90. 

i« 

The Schools havecoinedmtilti* 
tudes ofinfignificant Wonds. 

And rendered others obfcur^^ 
Vol. 2. p. 9. 46 

Often ufed without Significa- 
tion, Vol. 2. p. 9. § 3 

And why. Vol. 2. p. 9 1 § 5 

Inconftaincy in their Uie, and 
Abufe of Words, iL 

Obfcnrity and Abufe of Wonls, 
Vol. 2* p. 92. § 6 

Taking 
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T«kkg tbam fW Thtngi, an 
Abufe of Words, VoL c. p. 

Who moft liable to this Abufe 
of Words, iL 

Tkit AbafeofWerds is ftCa«rf 

• of Obftinacy in Error, Vol. 
z. p. 98. ^ 16 

Making them ftand for renl Ef- 
fences which we know not, 
is an Abttfe of Words, Vol. 
. «. p. 98. 4 17, 18 

The SuppoHtion of their cer- 
tain evident Sgmfication, 
an Abafe of Words, Vol. 2. 
p. lot. ( 22 

Uic of Words is, i. To eom- 
nMinicate Ideas. 2. With 
Quicknefs. 3. To convey 
Knowledge, vol. a. p. 102. 

How they fail in all tbefe, it. 

ice 
How in Subftances, Vol. 2. p. 

104. 532 
How in Modes and Relations, 

Vol. a. p. 105. S 33 
Mttife of Wcwds a great Caufe 

of Error, Vol. t. p. 108. ^ 

4 

Of Obffinaev, #i. f 5 

iiod of WrancUng, ik § 6 

Signify one Thing in Enqui- 
ries, and another in Difputes, 
Vol. 2. p. i<w. 5 f 

The meaning ofWords is made 
known in iimple Ideas by 
(hewing, Vcd. 9., p« 112. f 

■3 

In mixrd Modes by defining. 

Vol. 2. p. 113. 4 i; 

In Siib(lances by fiiewing and 
defining too, Vol. 2. p. 115. 
i( 1^9. and p. u6. } 21, 
22 

The ill Confequence of learn- 
ing Words firft, and theix* 

4 



Meaning afterwanls, VbL 

No bhame to aflc Men the 

Meaning of their Wo^ds, 

where they are donbtful. 

Vol. 2. p. 118 § 29 
Are to be ufed conibintly in 

the fame Senfe, Vol. ^. p« 

lao. f 26 
Or elfe to be explained where 

theConteft determines it not> 

f6. p. 27 
How maoe general. Vol. 2; 

Sigfiifjrin^ infenfible Things 
derivecf from Names of fen- 
fible Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 2. § 5 

Have no natural Signification^ 
Vol. 2. p. 4. ^ I 

But by Impontion, Vol. 2. p. 
7. i8 

Stand Immediately for the 
Ideas of the Speaker, Vol. 2. 

P- 4- 5 «» «» 3 
Yet with a double relereace. 

1. To the Ideas in the 
Hearers Mind, Vol. 2. p. 5. 

^4 

2. ToReaktyofTfaiBgs,p. 6. 

Apt oy Coftom to excite Ideas, 

Vol. 2. P06. f 6 
Often ufed without Significa* 

tion, /^« p. y 
Moft general. Vol. 2. p. 8. 

Why fpme Words of one Lmu 
l^uage cannot be tcanflated 
iR^ thofe of another, V<^ 
2. p. 36. § 8 

Why f have been (6 large on 
Words, Vol. 2. p. 4©. J 16 

New Words, or in new Sigmfi- 
cations, are cautioafly to be 
ufed.VoJ. 2. p. 70. 4 5* 

Civil U;e of Words, Vol. 2. 
?• 76. J 3 

Phi- 






INDEX, 

Philofophtcal Ufc of Wordj, ii. Not Tranflawhle, p. 218. ) S 

Arc very diffeient. Vol. i. p. The Suppofidon of t£^ cer- 

84. i i^ uia evident Sigoificitioa, 

Mifs their End wben they ex- and Abnie of WokU, Vol. 

cite not in the Hearer, the 2. p. 101. ^ iz 

{June Idea as in the Mind Wotfliip, not an innate Idea, p, 

of the Speaker, Vol. 2. p. 50. $ 7 

77. S 4 Wrangle, when we wrangle a- 

"Wnat Words aretnoft doubtful, bout Words, Vol. z. p. it7. 

and why, 16. ^ 5, t^t. ^ i j 

Wliat uoia^elliffiUe, ii. Wridngt antint, why hardly to 

Are fitted to tae ufe of com- be precifdy lyiderflood, 

mon life, p. 220. 4 ' . Vtd. z. p. 19. $ 23 
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